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MUSIC 


The  ruder  strains  of  music  are  denied, 

The  music  of  the  human  voice  is  lost, 

The  gulf  of  silence  ever  grows  more  wide. 

My  bark  sails  noiseless  o’er  life’s  swelling  tide. 

By  soundless  billows  tost. 

But  waves  of  harmony  forever  roll. 

Orchestral  cadences  e’er  fall  and  rise; 

The  mysteries  of  the  part  within  God’s  whole. 
The  eternal  whisperings  of  the  Over-Soul 
Still  ’trance  me  to  the  skies. 

Ceaseless  I hear  the  God  of  Nature  call 
Where  green  and  gold  chant  anthems  in  the  wood; 
The  meadows,  daisy-capped,  the  silver  ball 
Of  evening,  stars  and  surging  ocean — all. 

All  sing  of  Love  and  Good. 

It  is  the  symphony  of  symphonies 
Within  my  soul  I hear, — to  live,  to  work. 

To  turn  my  back  on  stumbling  yesterdays. 
Soul-sure  defeats  may  e’en  be  victories 
If  e’er  I fight,  nor  shirk. 
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PREFACE 


This  book  is  the  sixth  of  my  text  books 
on  lip-reading,  and  as  it  embodies  everything 
which  the  previous  works  contained,  and 
considerable  in  addition,  it  is  intended  to 
replace  them.  Some  parts  of  the  book  ap- 
peared originally  as  articles  in  The  Volta  Re- 
view, “a  Monthly  devoted  to  the  problems 
of  deafness,”  published  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  of  allow- 
ing reprinting  is  hereby  made. 

Edward  B.  Nitchie 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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FOREWORD 


Lip-reading  is  so  presented  in  this  work 
that  it  can  be  studied  and  mastered  by  the 
hard-of-hearing  without  the  help  of  a teacher 
The  book  is  also  intended  for  use,  under  a 
teacher’s  guidance,  by  the  semi-mute,  and 
by  the  congenitally  deaf  who  have  acquired 
speech  and  language.  Even  for  the  hard-of- 
hearing,  personal  instruction  under  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  is,  if  possible,  always  ad- 
visable. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  first 
explanatory  and  directive,  telling  how  to  prac- 
tise,  second,  giving  materials  and  exercises, 
or  telling  what  to  practise.  Anyone  studying 
y himself  without  experienced  assistance,  is 
advised  to  begin  with  Part  I,  Chapters  IV-XI 
doing  only  one  thing  at  a time,  as  may  be 

practise  periods  until 
Then'fr*"*'  forms  of  practise  are  mastered. 
Ihen  the  work  in  Part  II  should  be  entered 
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FOREWORD 


upon  according  to  the  outlines  for  study  there 
given. 

An  experienced  teacher,  using  the  book, 
may  begin  directly  with  Part  II,  letting  the 
pupil  merely  read  the  preliminary  chapters. 


PART  I 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  EYE  AS  A SUBSTITUTE  FOR  DEAF  EARS 

It  is  well  known  that  the  blind  in  a measure 
substitute  hearing  for  sight;  sounds  of  traffic 
in  a busy  street  are  a confused  roar  to  the  un- 
trained ear,  but  to  the  experienced  blind  man 
they  are  a fairly  reliable  guide  on  his  way. 

Even  to  a greater  degree  can  the  deaf  man 
train  his  eye  to  substitute  for  his  deaf  ears. 

Watch  the  mouth  of  anyone  who  is  speak- 
ing, and  you  will  see  many  clearly  defined 
movements  of  the  lips,  perhaps  even  of  the 
tongue.  The  eye  trained  to  associate  certain 
movements  with  certain  sounds  has  the  power 
of  interpreting  these  movements  into  words 
and  sentences. 

A very  large  percentage  of  the  deaf  are,  I 
beheve,  incurable,  at  least  at  the  present  state 
of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge.  The 
I greatest  loss  to  anyone  who  is  deaf  is  the  loss 
' of  understanding  speech.  Inability  to  hear 
musie  or  the  voices  of  nature  is  a deprivation; 
but  inability  to  hear  spoken  language  is  a 
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calamity,  unless  other  means  than  the  ear  can 
be  found  to  convey  the  message  to  the  brain; 
for  in  the  ability  to  understand  spoken  lan- 
guage lies  the  way  not  only  to  the  pleasures  of 
life,  but  to  the  truest  necessities  of  the  soul 
and  body. 

Deafness  is  a physical  bar  to  employment 
second  only  to  blindness,  and  bears  especially 
heavily  on  the  man  who,  dependent  on  others 
for  his  salary,  becomes  deaf  in  adult  life. 
Lip-reading,  or  speech-reading,  “that  subtile 
art,”  as  Dr.  John  Bulwer  said  in  1648,  “which 
may  inable  one  with  an  Observant  Eie  to  see 
what  any  man  Speaks  by  the  moving  of  his 
Lips,”  is  a valuable  substitute  for  hearing,  as 
far  as  spoken  language  is  concerned,  though, 
like  any  other  substitutes,  it  has  its  limita- 
tions. By  it  the  sense  of  sight  is  forced  to 
interpret  a medium  for  expressing  thought 
which,  throughout  the  history  of  the  race,  has 
been  developed  for  the  needs  of  the  sense  of 
hearing.  I shall  show  later  how  imperfectly 
spoken  language  is  fitted  to  the  requirements 
of  successful  lip-reading. 

The  problem  of  the  teacher  varies  according 
to  the  class  of  the  deaf  to  which  his  pupil  be- 
longs, for  the  deaf-mute’s  needs  are  only  in 
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part  the  needs  of  the  hard-of-hearing.  My 
work  lies  with  the  hard-of-hearing — and  by 
that  term  I mean  those  who,  either  partly  or 
totally  deaf,  became  so  after  having  acquired 
speech  and  language — and  it  is  of  their  prob- 
lem of  which  I shall  speak  particularly.  It 
is  not  only  their  problem;  its  solution  becomes 
also  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  deaf- 
mute  after  he  acquires  speech  and  language. 

The  problem  of  teaching  lip-reading  is  truly  { 
a psychological  problem.  Both  the  eyes  and 
the  mind  must  be  trained,  but  mind-training 
is  the  more  important  factor. 

The  difficulties  for  the  eyes  to  overcome 
are  two:  first,  the  obscurity  of  many  of  the 
movements,  and  second,  the  rapidity  of  their  / 
formation.  That  spoken  language  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  lip-reading  is  evi- 
dent from  the  many  sounds  that  are  formed 
within  the  mouth  or  even  in  the  throat.  The 
difference  between  vocal  and  non-vocal  con- 
sonants is  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  aspirate 
k,  as  m “hat,”  cannot  be  seen;  there  is  no 
visible  difference  between  “hat”  and  “at.” 

The  consonants  formed  by  the  back  of  the 
tongue  and  soft  palate,  k,  hard  g,  ng,  are  sel- 
dom revealed  to  the  eye  of  the  lip-reader;  like- 
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wise,  certain  tongue  consonants,  as  t,  d,  n, 
and  2/,  present  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
Double  tongue  consonants,  as  nt,  nd,  It,  Id, 
are  also  just  as  indefinite  and  obscure  in  their 
visible  formation. 

Rapidity  of  the  movements  is  another  seri- 
ous difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful  lip- 
reading.  From  one-twelfth  to  one-thirteenth 
of  a second  is  the  average  time  per  movement 
in  ordinary  speech.  This  is  the  average,  but 
some  movements  are  of  course  slower,  while 
others,  particularly  those  for  unaccented  syl- 
lables, are  much  quicker. 

With  such  difficulties  as  these,  the  wonder 
is  that  anyone  can  read  the  lips  at  all.  Eye- 
training can  never  eliminate  them,  though  it 
can  lessen  them  in  a measure.  The  method 
should  aim  first  always  to  study  or  see  the 
movements  in  words  or  sentences,  not  formed 
singly  by  themselves.  Sounds  pronounced 
singly  all  tend  to  be  exaggerated,  and  many  of 
them  even  to  be  grossly  mispronounced. 
Moreover,  one  movement  often  modifies  de- 
cidedly the  appearance  of  another  connected 
with  it  in  a word.  For  example,  long  e usually 
tends  to  show  a slight  drawing  back  of  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  as  in  “thief;”  but. 
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after  sh,  as  in  “sheep,”  this  is  scarcely 
visible. 

In  the  second  place  the  method  should  aim 
always  to  study  or  see  the  movements  as  the 
words  are  pronounced  quickly.  It  is  true  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  see  them  when  spoken 
slowly,  but  it  is  also  true  that  to  produce  the 
best  results  the  eye  should  be  trained  from 
the  first  to  see  things  as  they  must  always  be 
seen  in  ordinary  speech,  and  that  is  rapidly. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  the  method  should 
aim  to  inculcate  a nearly  infallible  accuracy 
and  quickness  of  perception  of  the  easier 
movements,  leaving  to  the  mind  in  large 
measure  the  task  of  supplying  the  harder 
movements. 

With  the  eye  thus  trained  it  often  happens 
that  the  lip-reader’s  impression  is  that  of 
actually  hearing  wdiat  is  said.  If  I put  the 
tubes  of  a phonograph  into  my  ears,  so  that 
I can  hear  every  word,  and  close  my  eyes, 
unbidden  and  without  conscious  effort  the 
vision  of  the  moving  lips  of  the  speaker  form- 
ing the  flow  of  the  words  passes  before  my 
mind. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  for  the  eye  to 
see  each  and  every  movement,  it  is  possible 
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for  tlie  mind  to  grasp  a complete  impression 
without  even  the  consciousness  that  it  has 
“supplied”  so  many  of  the  movements  and 
sounds.  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  mind  in  lip-reading  may  be  indicated  by 
describing  that  type  of  mind  which  is  uni- 
formly most  successful,  and  that  is  a mind 
which  is  quick  to  respond  to  impressions,  or 
quick  in  its  reaction  time,  and  a mind  in  which 
the  synthetic  qualities  are  dominant.  The 
difficulties,  then,  are  to  overcome  the  opposite 
conditions  or  tendencies,  and  the  aim  is  to 
develop  the  mind  to  the  utmost  along  the  line 
of  these  favoring  conditions. 

Fortunately  thought  is  quicker  than  speech. 
Testing  myself  with  a selected  passage  that 
I know  by  heart  it  takes  me  fifteen  seconds  to 
think  of  it  word  by  word,  and  thirty-five  j 
seconds  to  read  it  aloud.  To  develop  quick  | 
perception,  'practise  is  the  essential;  that  is,  ij 
slow  speech,  word-by-word  utterance,  must  be  | 
avoided,  and  all  forms  of  exercise  must  be  ^ 
given  to  the  pupil  up  to  the  limit  of  speed  ^ 
which  his  ability  will  allow.  This  undoubtedly 
makes  the  work  harder  for  the  time  being, 
but  it  results  in  more  rapid  progress. 

Not  only  is  thought  quicker  than  speech; 
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thought  need  not  formulate  every  word  to  have 
clear  conceptions.  Thought  skips;  thought 
looks  ahead  and  anticipates.  So  that  a cor- 
rect understanding  of  an  idea  is  possible  with- 
out a word-for-word  accuracy.  That  is  the 
way  the  baby  understands  what  is  said  to  him. 
I would  say  to  my  little  boy,  when  a year  and 
a half  old,  “How  does  daddy  shave  himself  in 
the  morning.^”  That  he  understood  every 
word  was  not  possible;  probably  “daddy” 
and  shave’  were  the  only  ones  he  really 
knew.  But  that  he  understood  what  I said 
he  made  evident  when  he  went  through  the 
motion  of  shaving  his  own  face  with  his 
finger. 

The  method  of  mind-training  should  aim  to 
develop  this  power  of  grasping  thoughts  as 
wholes,  and  to  avoid  strictly  anything  that 
will  enhance  the  opposite  tendency  of  demand- 
ing verbal  accuracy  before  anything  is  under- 
stood at  all.  Minds  of  the  latter  type  are  literal, 
analytical,  unimaginative.  Yet  there  are  very 
few  who  are  altogether  of  this  kind;  most 
of  us,  however  analytical,  have  some  synthetic 
powers,  some  ability  of  putting  things  together, 
of  constructing  the  whole  from  the  parts,  of 
quick  intuition.  It  is  by  developing  these 
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powers  that  real  success  in  lip-reading  can  be 
attained,  and  it  is  by  working  along  these 
lines  that  the  surest  way  is  found  in  the  end 
to  the  understanding  of  every  word.  Even 
those  who  hear,  often  have  an  experience  like 
this : Some  one  will  make  a remark  which  you 
fail  to  understand;  the  word  “what”  is  on 
your  lips,  but  before  it  is  fairly  uttered  the 
whole  sentence  will  come  to  vou  like  a flash. 
When  this  intuitive,  synthetic  power  is  highly 
developed,  the  “natural-born”  lip-reader  is 
the  result. 

I feel  sure,  from  what  is  known  of  the  men, 
that  Prescott,  the  historian,  would  have  easily 
learned  lip-reading,  while  the  analytical  Ban- 
croft would  have  found  it  much  more  difficult; 
that  Seton  Thompson  would  be  quick  to  mas- 
ter it,  and  that  John  Burroughs  would  be 
slower;  that  Roosevelt  would  be  an  expert, 
and  that  Hughes  would  be  a novice.  I have 
repeatedly  found  among  my  pupils  that  those 
who  can  play  music  readily  at  sight  are  apt* 
in  reading  the  lips,  for  such  ability  implies 
quick  reaction  time  and  the  intuitive  mind. 

What  degree  of  skill  can  a lip-reader  expect 
to  attain?  How  long  does  it  take?  These 
are  natural  questions,  but  cannot  be  answered 
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categorically.  What  some  can  attain  in  three 
months,  others  cannot  acquire  short  of  a year; 
and  the  highest  degree  of  skill,  as  in  any  art, 
is  open  only  to  the  few.  But  three  lessons  a 
week  for  three  months  will,  with  most  pupils, 
give  a very  satisfactory  and  practical  skill. 
I may  be  pardoned  if  I speak  of  myself.  I 
can  sometimes  understand  a lecture  or  ser- 
mon, depending  upon  conditions  of  light, 
etc. ; less  often  can  I understand  a play.  I am 
called  a good  lip-reader,  but  I know  better 
ones.  With  a very  few  exceptions,  such  a 
degree  of  skill  is  possible  to  every  one  as  to 
make  home  life  and  social  friendships  a joy 

be  an 

mlaliible  resource  in  business,  it  may  for  all 
be  an  invaluable  aid.  Lip-reading  can  never 
do  all  that  good  ears  ought  to  do,  but  what  it 
can  do  is  almost  a miracle. 

Two  obj^tions  to  lip-reading  I occasionally 
ear.  (1)  That  it  is  too  great  a strain  on  the 
eyes,  and  (2)  that,  by  relieving  the  ears  from 
learing,  there  is  a tendency  to  deterioration 
in  hearing  from  lack  of  exercise. 

The  strain  upon  the  eyes  at  first  is  truly 

thatTho  ^ repeatedly  found 

hat  those  who  complain  of  eye-strain  during 
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their  first  lessons,  later  never  think  any  more 
about  it.  I have  not  strong  eyes,  and  now, 
though  I use  them  in  reading  the  lips  every 
day  and  all  day  long,  they  are  seldom  over- 
tired. If  the  lip-reader  is  careful  from  the 
first  to  cease  using  the  eyes  at  the  first  symp- 
tom of  tire,  I believe  that  no  harm  can  result 
and  gradually  the  eyes  will  be  able  to  do  more 
and  more. 

The  objection  in  regard  to  the  deterioration 
of  hearing  I believe  to  be  the  reverse  of  true. 
Dr.  Albert  Barnes,  in  “The  Dietetic  and  Hy- 
gienic Gazette,”  of  October,  1909,  said:  “Peo- 
ple with  ear-strain  should  spare  the  hearing 
as  much  as  possible,  and,  instead  of  straining 
the  ear  to  catch  what  is  said,  they  should 
watch  the  lips  more.  In  other  words,  the 
eyes  should  be  called  upon  to  help  the  ears.” 
Moreover,  with  pupils  who  have  enough  hear- 
ing to  hear  the  sound  of  the  voice,  I advise 
and  encourage  them  to  use  ears  and  eyes  in 
fullest  cooperation,  one  helping  the  other. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  ear  involuntarily  gets  exer- 
cise with  every  sound  that  comes  to  it,  w-hether 
the  strain  to  hear  is  made  or  not,  I do  not  see 
how  any  harm  can  be  done  to  the  ears  by 
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lip-reading,  and  in  all  my  experience  I have 
never  found  any  evidence  of  such  harm.  On 
the  contrary,  several  times  pupils  have  re- 
ported to  me  an  actual  betterment  of  the  hear- 
ing, though  how  much  lip-reading  had  to  do 
with  it  and  how  much  other  conditions  I do 
not  pretend  to  say. 

Lip-reading,  then,  is  not  a cure  for  deafness, 
nor  is  it  even  a cure  for  all  the  ills  of  deafness ; 
but  from  some  of  the  worst  ills  it  is  a true 
alleviation.  It  takes  first  place  on  the  majority 
of  occasions  over  all  mechanical  devices.  For 
those  completely  deaf,  or  so  deaf  as  to  make 
mechanical  devices  out  of  the  question,  lip- 
reading  is  the  only  resource.  For  those  whose 
deafness  still  allows  them  to  hear  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  using 
these  more  or  less  cumbersome  and  inconven- 
ient contrivances.  Even  at  such  times  when 
these  devices  can  be  used  to  advantage,  watch- 
ing the  lips  helps  to  make  them  more  useful 
and  more  reliable.  Under  any  circumstances, 
lip-reading  has  in  it  the  power  to  make  deaf- 
ness of  whatever  degree  much  easier  to  bear. 


CHAPTER  II 


TEACHING  AIMS 

The  preceding  chapter,  The  Eye  as  a Substi- 
tute for  Deaf  Ears,  tells  the  underlying  basis 
for  success  in  lip-reading.  The  teacher  should 
know  how  to  develop  the  requisite  qualities 
in  each  pupil  to  the  utmost.  Every  one  has 
three  sides,  the  physical,  the  mental,  the  spirit- 
ual. It  is  a truism  that  perfect  development 
exists  only  when  the  development  of  each  side 
is  symmetrical.  It  is  so  in  lip-reading.  The 
eyes  (physical),  the  mind,  and  even  the  soul 
qualities,  must  all  have  proper  attention  to 
attain  the  highest  success  possible  in  each 
individual  case. 

The  eyes  must  be  trained  (1)  to  be  accurate, 
(2)  to  be  quick,  (3)  to  retain  visual  impres- 
sions, and  (4)  to  do  their  work  subconsciously. 

The  first  of  these  requisites  is  so  obvious 
that  there  is  perhaps  a tendency  to  over- 
emphasize it  in  the  neglect  of  the  others.  Of 
course  the  eyes  cannot  be  too  accurate;  the 
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danger  is  in  training  for  accuracy  alone  re- 
gardless of  other  needs.  To  secure  accuracy 
in  lip-reading,  the  pupil  must  know  exactly 
what  to  look  for.  The  careful  description  of 
each  movement  tells  him  this;  and  the  teacher 
should  also  show  it  to  him  on  the  mouth.  The 
movement  words  (see  Part  II,  Section  III,  ^ 
under  the  description  of  each  movement), 
in  which  each  new  movement  is  developed 
in  contrast  and  in  connection  with  previously 
studied  movements,  provide  the  best  possible 
material  for  training  in  accuracy.  The  con- 
trast words  also,  by  showing  the  differences 
between  similar  movements,  direct  the  eyes 
to  an  accurate  study  of  the  decisive  charac- 
teristics. And  the  practise  words,  giving  each 
new  movement  in  combination  with  all  the  ' 
fundamental  movements,  both  before  and 
after,  show  how  the  movements  are  mutu- 
ally modified  by  association.  Directions  for 
using  this  material  are  given  in  their  proper 

Accuracy  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  quick- 
ness  of  natural  speech  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  eyes  be  trained  to  be  quick.  For  this 
reason,  from  the  very  first,  all  forms  of  exercise 
o whatever  kind  should  be  practised  always 
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as  rapidly  as  the  ability  of  the  pupil  will  allow. 
Particularly  all  review  work  should  be  rapid. 
It  will  be  easier  for  the  pupil  to  have  the 
teacher  enunciate  slowly,  but  the  rapid  enun- 
ciation, up  to  the  limit  of  the  pupil’s  ability, 
will  do  him  considerably  more  good. 

The  importance  of  training  the  visual  mem- 
ory is  clear  from  the  fact  that  often  the  lip- 
reader  will  get  the  first  part  of  a sentence 
from  the  last;  that  is,  the  understanding  of  a 
few  words  toward  the  end  of  a sentence,  aided 
by  the  memory  of  preceding  facial  move- 
ments, will  enable  the  lip-reader  to  construct 
the  whole.  Sentence  practise  is  always  good 
for  developing  this  power;  but  at  no  time 
should  the  pupil  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the 
teacher  until  either  a whole  sentence,  or  at 
least  a clause,  has  been  completed.  Other 
practise  for  develo^jing  the  power  of  visual 
memory  will  be  found  directed  under  the 
vowel  and  consonant  exercises  (see  p.  253) 
where  the  pupil  is  required  to  carry  three, 
four,  or  even  five  unrelated  words  in  mind 
and  to  repeat  them  in  order. 

All  this  work  for  the  eyes  is  in  its  essence 
analytic.  The  conscious  work  of  the  mind 
in  lip-reading,  however,  must  be  synthetic. 
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Hence  the  eyes  must  be  trained  to  do  their 
work  subconsciously.  To  do  so,  the  eyes  must 
work  by  habit,  and  to  form  these  habits  much 
repetition  in  practise  is  necessary.  To  give 
an  exercise  once  may  train  for  accuracy,  but 
not  for  subconscious  accuracy.  It  is  absolutely 
essential,  therefore,  that  the  pupil  and  the 
teacher  should  go  over  and  over  and  over 
things  until  they  are  truly  mastered. 

The  essentials  in  training  the  mind  are  to 
develop  (1)  synthetic  ability,  (2)  intuition, 
(3)  quickness,  and  (4)  alertness. 


The  necessity  of  synthetic  ability  has  been 
sufhciently  explained  in  Chapter  I.  The  work 
directed  in  Chapter  V,  ffow  to  Use  Stories, 
IS  all  intended  to  develop  synthesis,  and  the 
question  practise  as  there  directed  is  especially 

sentence  practise  is 
an  aid,  including  the  work  directed  under  that 

^!i‘!f  Colloquial  Forms 

tp^282)  andtheHomophenous  Words  (p.  301  ) 

is  in " v''  c 

intuition.  The  lip-reader  who  has  the  power 

hafn  “ f to  the  right  conclusions 

oas  a potent  aid  to  synthesis.  Good  develop- 
ment practise  for  the  intuitive  powers,  leading 
the  mind  to  look  for  natural  sequences  of 
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thought,  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  stories  by 
telling  them  in  different  words  (see  Chapter  V), 
in  the  use  of  words  as  a basis  for  sentences 
built  around  the  thought  suggested  by  them 
(see  Chapter  IX),  in  the  use  of  sentences  to 
develop  other  sentences  associated  with  them 
in  idea  (see  Chapter  X),  and  in  conversation 
and  in  more  formal  talks  along  some  chosen 
theme  (see  Chapter  IV). 

It  is  just  as  important  for  the  mind  to  be 
quick  as  for  the  eyes.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  eye  will  see  quickly  but  the  mind 
will  interpret  slowly.  To  develop  quickness 
of  mind  the  teacher  should  insist  upon  a 
quick  response  in  all  work  where  the  pupil  is 
required  to  repeat  what  has  been  said. 

By  alertness  I do  not  mean  the  same  as 
quickness,  but  rather  an  openness  of  the  mind 
to  impressions  and  a readiness  for  new  turns 
of  thought.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
pupil  who  clings  to  false  impressions,  loth  to 
cast  them  aside,  even  when  told  they  are 
wrong.  Such  a pupil  should  have  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  his  failing  and  be  cautioned 
to  guard  against  it  at  all  times.  The  skipping 
practise  directed  for  the  stories  (Chapter  \ ) 
and  the  skipping  practice  directed  for  words 
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(Chapter  IX)  and  sentences  (Chapter  X) 
will  all  help  to  develop  mental  alertness. 

In  my  wide  experience  with  the  deaf  and 
hard-of-hearing  it  has  seemed  that  the  thing 
most  needed  by  them  is  access  to  the  spiritual 
springs  of  human  life.  No  other  class  of  people 
is  so  shut  off  from  these  springs,  for  they  are 
to  be  found  above  all  else  in  the  mutual  inter- 
course of  soul  with  soul.  By  the  fact  of 
their  deafness,  such  human  companionship 
is  denied  in  very  large  measure.  The  deaf 
are  thrown  upon  themselves  and  their  own 
thoughts  and  resources.  As  they  have  ex- 
pressed it  to  me  again  and  again,  they  are 
“hungry”  for  a real  conversation;  they  are 
“lonely,”  though  surrounded  by  family  and 
friends.  It  is  not  surprising  that  morbidness, 
hopelessness  and  the  “blues,”  and  lack  of 
courage  and  self-confidence  mark  their  in- 
creasing deafness  and  consequent  increasing 
isolation. 

The  difficulties  of  the  teacher  with  a pupil 
like  that  are  truly  of  a spiritual  nature.  It 
is  a hopeless  task  to  try  to  make  a successful 
lip-reader  of  one  whose  “Oh!  I can’t”  attitude 
stands  in  the  way  of  every  achievement,  unless 
that  spirit  of  despair  be  supplanted  by  the 
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spirit  of  “I  can”  and  “I  will.”  It  is  true 
that  increasing  skill  in  lip-reading  tends  to 
dispel  these  morbid  conditions  of  mind,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  these  morbid  conditions 
stand  squarely  in  the  way  of  such  increasing 
sldll.  The  mere  study  of  lip-reading  'per  se 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  banish  the  “blues” 
and  lack  of  self-confidence  and  courage.  So  it 
becomes  of  utmost  importance  for  the  teacher 
to  work  directly  upon  these  spiritual  condi- 
tions. Not  obviously  of  course,  still  less  by 
nagging;  nor  yet  by  pity,  nor  even  by  sym- 
pathy of  the  wrong  kind,  (though  sympathy  | 
of  the  right  kind  is  a powerful  agent).  | 

I can  lay  down  rules  for  the  training  of  the 
eye  in  lip-reading  and  rules,  though  more 
elastic  ones,  for  training  the  mind.  But  rules 
for  developing  these  desired  spiritual  qualities  ■ 
cannot  so  well  be  formulated.  I think,  how-  ' ■ 
ever,  I can  make  some  suggestions  which  will 
help  guide  the  teacher  along  the  road.  | 

Of  course  no  two  pupils  are  alike  in  their  | 
spiritual  qualities  or  spiritual  needs.  They 
are  not  all  as  “blue”  as  he  whose  needs  I 
have  been  picturing.  But  I suppose  there  i 
is  no  one  who  cannot  stand  a helping  hand  h 
along  the  road  to  cheer  and  courage.  fcl 
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It  is  axiomatic  that  to  impart  spiritual 
qualities  you  must  have  them.  That  is  why 
I regard  “personality”  as  the  most  valued 
asset  of  the  teacher.  A strong  personality 
and  the  power  to  make  that  personality  felt 
as  an  influence  toward  the  best  things  are 
fundamental  qualities  of  the  great  teacher  in 
any  subject,  and  they  apply  with  special 
force  to  the  teacher  of  lip-reading. 

Sympathy  of  the  right  kind  is  strongly 
needed:  not  the  kind  that  turns  the  pupil’s 
thoughts  more  than  ever  on  his  affliction,  for 
that  strengthens  his  habit  of  self-pity ; but  the 
kind  that,  while  acknowledging  the  affliction, 
gives  the  pupil  a metaphorical  slap  on  the 
back,  stirs  him  to  stand  by  his  own  efforts  and 
work  out  his  own  salvation.  Many  pupils 
rely  on  the  teacher  to  do  all  the  work,  make  all 
the  effort.  To  say  nothing  of  their  lack  of 
effort,  their  very  attitude  is  an  jnsuperable 
bar  to  achievement.  Win  over  such  a pupil 
to  work  with  you  and  half  the  battle  is  won. 

Meet  every  mood  of  discouragement  with 
cheer  and  hope.  Don’t  be  sparing  of  praise 
for  good  work  well  done.  Don’t  be  impatient 
with  failure,  especially  if  the  effort  be  true. 
Hold  up  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  always. 
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Encourage  by  example  of  what  others  have 
achieved.  These  are  some  of  the  essentials 
in  the  teacher’s  spiritual  attitude  toward  the 
pupil. 

Be  the  friend  of  your  pupil,  not  merely  his 
teacher.  Take  an  interest  in  the  things  that 
interest  him,  and  gain  his  interest,  too,  in 
the  things  that  lie  close  to  your  own  heart. 
Friendship  opens  many  a door  to  helpfulness 
that  otherwise  would  remain  closed.  Be  his 
friend,  but  don’t  forget  that  you  are  his 
teacher  too.  Don’t  let  friendship  make  you 
“easy  with  the  pupil,”  nor  cause  you  to  let 
down  the  bars  to  indolence  and  weaken  the 
spur  to  faithful  effort.  Expect,  and  let  j^our 
whole  attitude  demand,  the  pupil’s  best. 

The  teacher  who  works  in  this  spirit  with 
his  pupils  will  have  the  joy  not  only  of  seeing 
them  advance  more  quickly  in  the  art  of  lip- 
reading,  but  also  and  especially  of  seeing  them 
live  happier,  cheerier,  braver,  and  more  useful 
lives. 


CHAPTER  III 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  DEAF 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  deaf ; it  is  a mighty  hard 
thing;  and  it  is  often  made  harder  for  us  by 
the  unnecessary  friction  between  us  and  our 
friends  arising  from  the  fact  of  our  deafness. 
That  is  why  I ask  you,  the  friends  of  the  deaf, 
to  consider  some  of  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  you  can  help  to  make  our  lot  easier 
for  us.  I do  not  mean  to  scold  or  find  fault, 
but  to  help — to  help  you  to  help  us.  If  at 
times  I speak  plainly,  even  bluntly,  I trust 
you  will  pardon  it  in  view  of  my  purpose. 

If  it  is  a question  of  blame,  we  ourselves 
must  assume  our  share  of  it.  It  is  often  our 
attitude  that  makes  things  hard  for  both 
you  and  us.  For  one  thing,  we  are  prone  to 
be  too  sensitive.  And  yet  that  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world.  I suppose  every 
man  or  woman  who  carries  a physical  affliction 
is  more  or  less  sensitive.  The  lame  man,  the 
blind  man,  the  humpback,  the  stammerer, 
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all  have  a fellow  feeling  in  this  regard.  But 
the  peculiarity  of  deafness  is  that  it  has  the 
unhappy  faculty  of  drawing  down  ridicule 
upon  its  victim. 

If  a lame  man  stumbles  and  falls,  nobody 
laughs;  everybody  rushes  to  help  him  to  his 
feet.  If  a blind  man  runs  into  a stone  wall, 
every  one  is  all  sympathy.  But  let  a deaf  man 
make  a mistake,  due  to  his  deafness,  and 
everybody  laughs.  Yes,  I know  they  do  not 
laugh  at  him;  they  laugh  at  his  mistake.  If 
it  were  only  easy  for  him  to  realize  that,  it 
would  save  him  intense  mortification.  I 
suppose  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  not 
felt  at  some  time  or  other  that  he  wished  the 
floor  would  open  and  swallow  him  up. 

When  I was  at  college,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  glee  club  was  very  bald;  but  he  wore  a 
wig.  At  the  concerts  he  sang  a solo: 

“ I’d  rather  have  fingers  than  toes, 

I’d  rather  have  eyes  than  a nose; 

And  as  for  my  hair, 

I’m  so  glad  it’s  all  there, 

I’ll  be  sore  as  can  be  when  it  goes.” 

And  with  the  last  word  he  would  snatch 
the  wig  from  his  head.  Of  course  everybody 
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laughed;  but  the  point  is,  that  he  laughed 
with  them.  If  we  who  are  deaf  would  cultivate 
the  saving  grace  of  laughing  at  our  mistakes, 
it  would  take  all  the  sting  out  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  danger  that 
those  who  laugh  at  us  may  get  the  worst  of  it 
themselves.  John  Wanamaker  tells  the  story 
of  a deaf  man  named  Brown,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  stinginess. 

He  never  married,  but  he  was  very  fond 
of  society,  so  one  day  he  felt  compelled  to 
give  a banquet  to  the  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men whose  guest  he  had  been. 

They  were  amazed  that  his  purse-strings 
had  been  unloosed  so  far,  and  they  thought 
he  deserved  encouragement;  so  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  be  toasted.  One  of  the  most 
daring  young  men  of  the  company  was  selected, 
for  it  took  a lot  of  nerve  to  frame  and  propose 
a toast  to  so  unpopular  a man  as  Miser  Brown. 
But  the  young  man  rose.  And  this  is  what 
was  heard  by  every  one  except  Brown,  who 

never  heard  anything  that  was  not  roared 
into  his  ear; 

Here  s to  you.  Miser  Brown.  You  are 
no  better  than  a tramp,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  you  got  most  of  your  money  dishonestly. 
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We  trust  that  you  may  get  your  just  deserts 
yet,  and  land  in  the  penitentiary.’ 

“Visible  evidences  of  applause  made  Brown 
smile  with  gratification.  He  got  upon  his 
feet,  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  said, 
‘The  same  to  you,  sir.’” 

Inattention  is  one  of  our  chief  faults.  Not 
hearing  what  is  going  on  around  us,  we  are 
apt  to  withdraw  into  our  own  thoughts;  and 
then,  when  some  one  does  speak  to  us,  we 
are  far  away.  We  need  to  be  more  on  the 
alert  than  others,  just  because  we  cannot 
hear;  our  quickness  of  eye  must  make  up  for 
our  aural  slowness.  To  you,  our  friends,  I 
wish  to  make  the  suggestion  that  you  draw 
our  attention,  not  by  touching  us,  not  by  a 
violent  waving  of  the  arm  or  perhaps  the 
handkerchief,  not  by  shouting  to  us,  but  by 
a quiet  movement  of  the  hand  within  our 
range  of  vision.  We  are  sensitive.  Any- 
thing that  brings  our  afliiction  into  the  lime- 
light of  the  observation  of  others  cuts  like  a 
lash;  and  there  are  few  things  we  dislike  more 
than  having  our  attention  attracted  by  a 
poke  or  a pull,  though  a gentle  touch  is  some- 
times not  disagreeable. 

Another  of  our  faults  is  a tendency  to  se- 
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elusiveness.  We  not  only  draw  into  our  own 
thoughts  when  others  are  present;  we  often 
retire  from  company  into  the  solitude  of  a 
book  or  magazine,  or  avoid  company  alto- 
gether. It  is  a rudeness,  I know,  to  pick  up  a 
book  and  read  when  in  the  company  of  others; 
yet  it  is  a rudeness  that  even  our  friends  ought 
sympathetically  to  condone.  And,  moreover, 
I ask  you  which  is  the  greater  rudeness,  that 
of  our  taking  up  our  book  or  that  of  your 
passing  around  the  sweets  of  conversation  and 
offering  none  to  us?  Truly,  we  ought  not  to 
seclude  ourselves,  but  we  need  your  help. 

We  have  our  faults,  and  so  have  you,  and 
your  chief  fault,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  that  you  do  not  realize  what  it  means  to  be 
deaf.  Occasionally  I hear  some  one  say  he 
wishes  he  might  be  deaf  for  a little  while; 
he  would  be  glad  if  some  of  the  disturbing 
noises  might  be  eliminated.  Oh,  deafness  is 
not  so  bad,  he  opines;  it  has  its  advantages — 
which  I do  not  deny;  but  they  are  not  the 
advantages  he  has  in  mind.  I sometimes  wish 
that  such  a person  might  truly  be  deaf  for 
say  a year  without  the  knowledge  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  his  hearing  would  be  restored 
to  him.  Then  he  would  find  the  one-time 
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disturbing  noises  had  become  music  in  his 
ears,  and  that  the  advantages  of  deafness, 
provided  he  had  met  his  affliction  in  the  right 
spirit,  were  of  a spiritual  and  not  of  a physical 
nature. 

It  is  thoughtlessness,  due  to  ignorance  of 
conditions,  that  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
troubles  between  you  and  us.  It  is  not  sel- 
fishness— not  usually,  at  any  rate — but  just 
that  you  do  not  stop  to  think.  And  that 
is  why  I am  writing  to  you:  to  help  you  to 
understand  and  show  the  same  thoughtfulness 
toward  us  as  you  instinctively  would  show 
toward  the  blind. 

There  is  one  book  that  every  friend  of  the 
deaf  ought  to  read,  “Deafness  and  Cheerful- 
ness,” by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson.  Intended 
for  the  deaf  themselves,  it  has  a still  greater 
value,  I believe,  for  their  friends.  The  little 
brochure,  “The  Deaf  in  Art  and  the  Art  of 
Being  Deaf,”  by  Grace  Ellery  Channing,  is 
also  good.  Such  reading  will  help  you  to  put 
yourselves  in  our  place. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  imagine  what 
lameness  and  what  blindness  mean;  probably 
most  of  us  have  been  more  or  less  lame  at 
some  time  or  other,  and  we  are  all  of  us  blind 
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when  in  the  dark.  But  it  is  a much  more 
difficult  thing  for  the  hearing  to  imagine  the 
full  calamity  of  deafness.  Think  how  much 
of  the  sweetness  of  life  comes  to  you  through 
your  ears.  The  joys  of  companionship  and 
fellowship  with  other  men  and  women  are 
dependent  on  our  understanding  what  they 
have  to  say.  Try  for  one  week  to  imagine 
what  it  would  be  like  if  every  spoken  word 
that  comes  to  you  were  lost.  Think  each 
time,  “Suppose  I had  not  heard  that,”  and 
when  you  have  finally  comprehended  what  the 
world  of  silence  is,  your  sympathetic  under- 
standing will  go  a long  way  toward  lightening 
our  cross. 

If  you  could  really  put  yourselves  in  our 
place,  one  of  the  first  things  you  would  realize 
is  that  there  are  few  things  that  so  irritate  as 
to  have  you  shout  at  us.  It  is  so  unnecessary 
and  uncalled  for,  and  makes  us  the  center  of 
unenvied  observation.  We  will  in  fact  under- 
stand you  better  if  instead  of  shouting  you  ^ 
enunciate  clearly  and  distinctly  and  make 
your  voice  as  vibrant  as  may  be  possible. 

In  a general  conversation  we  greatly  need 
your  help.  A certain  deaf  man  expressed 
the  unuttered  view  of  many  another  when 
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he  said,  “ I enjoy  a conversation  with  one 
person,  but  when  a third  breaks  in  upon  us, 

h enters  the  room  with  him.”  In  nine 

cases  out  of  ten  the  deaf  man  is  given  no  share 
in  general  conversation,  and  for  all  purposes 
of  social  enjoyment  he  might  almost  as  well 
be  marooned  on  a desert  island. 

General  conversation  is  hard  for  us  to  under- 
stand, even  though  we  be  skillful  readers  of 
the  lips.  As  we  all  know,  it  is  very  much 
easier  to  follow  conversation  when  we  know 
the  subject.  When  two  people  are  talking 
we  may  say  that  each  has  a one-half  share; 
when  three,  each  has  a one-third  share,  and 
so  on.  This  is  true  provided  all  can  hear. 
But  if  one  is  deaf,  while  it  is  still  true  he  has 
a half-share  when  only  two  are  talking,  when 
three  are  talking  he  has  no  share  at  all!  If 
only  the  others  would  talk  to  him!  But  no, 
they  talk  to  each  other,  and  he  is  out  of  it. 
My  advice  to  you,  then,  in  a general  conversa- 
tion, is:  “Talk  to  us.”  The  others  will  hear 
you,  and  it  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  sharing 
in  the  conversation,  of  knowing  the  subject, 
and  of  greatly  increased  ease  of  understand- 
ing. 

There  are  times,  I know,  when  it  is  not 
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possible  to  talk  to  us,  or  others  may  be  talking 
who  have  not  the  thoughtfulness  to  do  so. 
Then  what  we  ask  of  you  is  not  to  rehash  the 
conversation  after  the  topic  has  been  talked 
out,  but  by  a word  or  two  at  the  beginning  to 
indicate  to  us  the  subject. 

The  suggestions  I have  given  you  so  far 
will  apply  whether  we  are  lip-readers  or  not. 
Now  I wish  to  give  you  some  suggestions 
that  will  help  us  in  our  endeavor  to  hear  with 
the  eyes.  For  one  thing,  let  the  light  be  on 
your  face,  not  on  ours.  It  requires  only  a 
little  thoughtfulness  to  see  to  this  important 
requisite.  In  my  own  family  such  thoughtful- 
ness has  become  so  instinctive  as  to  be  a 
habit,  and  the  endeavor  to  get  the  light  right 
is  always  a first  thought  when  any  of  the 
family  are  talking  to  me. 

The  exaggeration  of  the  facial  movements, 
“mouthing,”  usually  arises  on  your  part  from 
the  best  intentions  to  help  us  understand. 
You  mean  well,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  you 
are  making  it  harder  for  us.  Such  exaggera- 
tion throws  the  mouth  out  of  all  natural 
movement  and  formation,  and  makes  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  know  just  what  we  do  see. 
All  we  ask  of  you  is  that  you  speak  distinctly. 
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and  then  the  movements  of  your  lips  and 
tongue  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Closely  associated  with  your  endeavor  to 
help  us  by  exaggeration  is  the  endeavor  to 
help  through  a word-by-word  manner  of  talk- 
ing. The  human  mind  naturally  takes  in  the 
thought  as  a whole  and  not  piecemeal,  one 
word  at  a time.  It  is  exasperation  to  ask  us 
to  understand  in  that  way.  How  much  of  the 
thought  of  this  printed  page  would  you  get  if 
you  stopped  to  think  about  each  word  sepa- 
rately.^ Like  the  man  who  could  not  see  the 
woods  for  the  trees,  so  when — you — talk — 
this — way  we  cannot  see  the  thought  for  the 
words.  If  it  is  necessary  to  speak  slowly  to 
us,  let  it  be  smoothly,  connectedly,  and  not 
word  by  word. 

Another  of  your  well-meant  efforts  to  help 
us  consists  in  repeating  for  us  a single  word 
that  we  have  failed  to  understand ; it  is  much 
easier  for  us  to  get  the  word  in  its  thought 
connection  in  a sentence.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  long  phrase  is  usually  easier  than 
the  short  phrase;  as,  for  example,  “Will  you 
get  me  a drink  of  water presents  much 
less  difficulty  than  “Will  you  get  me  a 
drink?” 
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In  your  choice  of  words,  try  to  choose  if 
possible  those  that  have  the  most  movement 
of  the  lips.  If  you  want  to  say  “a  quarter,” 
choose  the  words  “twenty-five  cents.”  For 
“fifty  cents,”  however,  you  should  say  “half 
a dollar,”  for  not  only  does  the  latter  phrase 
have  more  lip-movement,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  “fifty  cents”  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
“fifteen  cents.”  As  another  example,  notice 
as  you  say  the  sentences  how  much  plainer 
and  more  pronounced  the  lip-movements  are 
for  “What  beautiful  weather  we  are  having” 
than  for  “ Isn’t  it  a nice  day?  ” 

Proper  names  are  always  hard,  because  we 
have  as  a rule  no  context  to  help  us.  When 
you  introduce  us  to  strangers,  be  careful  to 
speak  the  name  clearly  and  distinctly  direct 
to  us.  Not  infrequently  I find  my  hearing 
friends  introducing  me  with  a decided  empha- 
sis on  my  own  name,  as  though  it  were  very 
necessary  that  I should  understand  that, 
and  with  the  name  of  my  new  acquaintance 
so  mumbled  that  I do  not  know  whether  he  is 
Teufelsdriickh  or  Smith.  Again,  when  in 
conversation  you  are  referring  to  some  one 
by  name,  a short  explanatory  phrase  will 
often  help  us  wonderfully;  as,  “I  like  to  deal 
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at  Scudder  and  Singer’s — the  meat  market,  you 
know” 

I have  presented  to  you  some  of  our  prob- 
lems, believing  that  you  can  help  us.  Yet  I 
realize  that  you  cannot  do  it  all — that  we 
must  cooperate.  And  the  first  thing  for  us 
to  do  in  the  way  of  self-help  is  frankly  to 
acknowledge  our  deafness.  I think  no  greater 
mistake  can  be  made  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  own  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  than 
that  of  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  hear.  It  is  not  only  sensitiveness,  it 
is  also  a feeling  of  shame,  as  though  we  had 
done  some  wrong,  that  impels  us  to  try  to 
hide  our  failing  ears.  We  need  the  advice 
of  the  lunatic  in  the  story.  All  day  long  a 
fisherman  had  been  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  and  had  not  caught  a thing.  All  day 
long  the  lunatic  had  watched  him  from  a 
window  in  the  neighboring  insane  asylum. 
At  last  the  man  in  the  window  could  endure 
it  no  longer,  and  he  shouted  to  the  fisherman : 
“Hey,  there,  you  poor  fool!  Come  on  in- 
side!” 

So  we  need  to  come  on  inside  the  ranks  to 
which  we  belong,  frankly,  realizing  that  it  is 
no  crime  to  be  deaf,  and  then  try  by  every 
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means  in  our  power  to  make  our  lives  normal 
and  sane.  That  is  what  we  are  striving  to  do, 
and  we  ask  your  help  that  our  burden  of 
deafness  may  be  lightened  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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The  end  and  aim  of  all  lip-reading  practise 
is  facility  in  understanding  conversation.  But 
to  this  end  conversation  practise  alone  is  not 
enough.  It  is  common  to  hear  a pupil  say: 
“I  have  practise  in  talking  with  people  all  the 
time;  I don’t  need  any  other  practise.”  If  you 
were  studying  music  on  the  piano,  would  it  be 
sufficient  only  to  play  pieces,  and  never  scales, 
chords,  and  exercises?  If  you  were  studying 
French,  would  it  be  sufficient  only  to  converse, 
and  to  know  nothing  of  forms,  idiom,  and 
grammar? 

Skill  in  reading  the  lips  certainly  can  be 
gained  by  conversation  practise  alone,  but 
neither  so  speedily  nor  so  thoroughly  as  when 
such  conversation  practise  is  supplemented  by 
the  practise  of  exercises  of  the  various  kinds 
that  have  been  explained  in  my  previous 
papers.  Conversely  it  is  true  that  the  prac- 
tise of  those  exercises  alone  will  not  sufficiently 
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avail  unless  they  are  put  to  practical  applica- 
tion in  what  is  the  end  of  them  all,  conver- 
sation. 

In  conversation,  however,  the  conscious 
effort  of  the  lip-reader  should  be  not  to  think 
of  or  to  try  to  see  the  forms,  movements, 
syllables,  etc.,  but  simply  to  grasp  the  thought 
of  the  speaker.  The  perception  of  the  move- 
ments must  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself;  you 
should  know  them,  but  not  think  of  them; 
your  recognition  of  them  should  be  subcon- 
scious. When  you  read  the  printed  page,  you 
do  not  think  of  the  individual  letters,  yet, 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  you  see  them. 
When  you  play  the  piano,  the  printed  notes 
are  your  guide,  but  (if  you  are  truly  skillful) 
those  notes  are  transformed  into  music  through 
your  fingers  without  your  stopping  to  think 
what  the  notes  are.  The  successful  student  of 
a foreign  language  uses  the  language  like  a 
native  without  a thought  of  form,  case,  tense, 
• construction  and  the  other  demands  of  gram- 
mar. In  each  instance  the  technical  knowledge 
is  there,  and  is  used,  but  it  has  been  relegated 
' to  the  lower  centers  of  the  brain  that  do  things 
by  habit  without  requiring  attention  or  di- 
rection. 
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It  should  be  the  same  in  lip-reading,  for 
the  mind  has  not  the  time  nor  the  power  to 
think  of  the  elements  and  to  construct  the 
idea  therefrom,  to  conduct  consciously  a 
process  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  at  the  same 
time.  In  all  conversation  practise  therefore 
let  the  elements  take  care  of  themselves  and 
focus  your  effort  on  the  endeavor  to  grasp 
the  thought. 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  securing 
conversation  practise.  The  beginning  should 
be  in  forming  the  habit  of  always  watching 
the  mouth,  not  the  eyes,  of  a speaker.  For 
some  the  formation  of  this  habit  is  difficult, 
but  it  must  be  formed  if  success  is  to  be  at- 
tained— it  is  one  of  the  essentials.  Even 
though  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  voice,  even 
though  you  actually  hear  every  word,  watch 
the  mouth  too.  The  eyes  are  expressive,  and 
with  many  people  so  is  the  whole  face.  But  no 
part  of  the  face  reveals  so  much  as  the  mov- 
ing lips  and  tongue.  Moreover,  though  your 
gaze  is  focused  on  the  mouth,  all  the  rest  of 
the  face  is  visible  to  you.  The  most  skillful 
lip-reader  would  find  his  difficulties  doubled 
if  he  could  see  only  the  mouth  and  the  rest 
of  the  face  were  masked;  but  if  he  could  see 
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the  rest  of  the  face  and  not  the  mouth,  the 
I difficulties  would  be  increased  a hundred-fold. 

Always  watching  the  mouth  means  more 
I than  watching  only  when  you  are  personally 
I addressed.  It  means  watching  it  in  general 
1 conversation,  watching  it  in  public  places, 

' watching  it  in  the  case  of  a preacher  or  lec- 
i turer,  in  short,  always  watching  it.  If  you 
I are  very  deaf  and  still  with  little  skill  in  read- 
I ing  the  lips,  you  will  probably  understand 
I only  words  here  and  there,  and  stray  sentences, 

I unless  the  conversation  is  turned  directly  to 
you.  But  every  little  counts  and  is  a step 
i toward  more.  If  only  slightly  deaf,  and  if 
you  hear  the  sound  of  the  voice  more  or  less, 
you  should  find  real  help  in  this  habit,  even 
from  the  first;  for  your  eyes  will  be  cooperat- 
ing with  your  ears,  one  helping  the  other, 
and  much  that  either  would  lose  alone  will  be 
understood. 

More  definite  practise  can  be  obtained  when 
you  and  some  one  friend  are  talking  together. 
If  your  friend  is  like  many  others,  he  will 
persist  in  talking  loud,  a habit  formed  be- 
fore the  days  of  your  endeavor  to  read  the 
lips.  Don’t  let  him.  Over  and  over  again, 
probably,  you  will  have  to  tell  him  “not  to 
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talk  so  loud;”  he  forgets.  But  continue  to 
tell  him  until  the  new  habit  is  formed  of  talk- 
ing to  you  more  softly, — not  in  a whisper, 
I do  not  mean  that,  nor  even  in  a low  tone, 
but  naturally,  or  so  that  you  hear  something, 
enough  with  the  help  of  your  eyes  to  under- 
stand, but  not  enough  to  understand  without 
such  help.  Such  a habit  will  mean  for  him 
greatly  increased  ease  of  conversing  with 
you,  increased  delight  in  such  conversation 
for  both  of  you,  and  good  lip-reading  practise 
for  yourself. 

When  talking  with  two  or  more  friends,  the 
responsibility  on  your  part  to  help  yourself 
is  a serious  one.  In  a previous  chapter  I 
have  said:  “It  is  very  much  easier  to  follow 
conversation  when  we  know  the  subject. 
When  two  people  are  talking  we  may  say 
that  each  has  a one-half  share;  when  three, 
each  has  a one-third  share,  and  so  on.  This 
is  true  provided  all  can  hear.  But  if  one 
is  deaf,  while  it  is  still  true  he  has  a half  share 
when  only  two  are  talking,  when  three  are 
talking  he  has  no  share  at  all!  If  only  the 
others  w'ould  talk  to  him!  But  no,  they  talk 
to  each  other,  and  he  is  out  of  it.” 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  us  to  “ butt  in  ” and 
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divert  that  one-third  share  to  us,  where  it  be- 
longs; we  need  and  ought  to  have  help  from 
the  others.  But  it  is  fundamentally  our  task, 
and  by  performing  it  as  we  should  we  gain 
practise,  and  pleasure,  and  a great  victory. 

All  these  ways  of  securing  practise  in  con- 
versation are  casual,  yet  not  for  that  reason  to 
be  despised.  They  should  not,  however,  be 
allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  definite  conver- 
sation practise,  practise  in  which  you  do  not 
hear  a sound.  In  this  case,  if  you  are  only 
slightly  deaf,  it  will  be  necessary  for  your 
friend  or  assistant  to  talk  very,  very  softly — a 
low  voice  is  better  than  a whisper — and  for 
you  not  to  sit  too  close,  and,  perhaps,  to  put  a 
bit  of  cotton  in  your  ears.  Choose  themes 
for  your  conversation  in  which  you  are  mutu- 
ally interested,  and  then  let  it  take  its  course. 
Only  you  must  remember  that  conversation 
implies  give  and  take;  you  must  do  your 
share,  and  not  expect  a monologue  from  your 
assistant. 

Some  bits  of  advice  for  your  general  inter- 
course with  people  will  be  useful.  Do  not  get 
into  the  habit  of  demanding  that  you  under- 
stand every  word.  Try  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  grasping  the  thought,  of  constructing  the 
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sentence  from  one  or  more  key  words.  Let 
the  speaker  continue  talking  until  you  catch 
the  idea,  and  do  not  interrupt  unless  you  feel 
that  what  is  being  said  is  something  you  ought 
to  know  about.  In  a general  conversation, 
much  can  be  lost  (so  to  speak)  without  losing 
much.  Try  to  follow  the  sense  of  what  is  said, 
rather  than  to  “dig  out”  each  word.  If  you 
lose  a word,  do  not  stop  to  think  what  the 
word  was,  for  as  surely  as  you  do,  you  will 
lose  all  that  follows.  What  is  lost,  is  lost; 
never  mind  it;  but  continue  to  try  to  follow 
the  thought.  So  long  as  you  do  follow  the 
thought  successfully,  do  not  interrupt.  You 
should,  of  course,  interrupt  if  you  lose  the 
thought  completely.  Though  it  does  not  pay, 
as  a rule,  if  we  lose  a word  here  and  there,  to 
interrupt  the  speaker,  we  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  carry  “bluffing”  too  far.  To  pretend  to 
understand,  when  really  scarcely  anything  is 
^ understood,  is  inexcusable. 

The  necessity  of  a good  light  on  the  speaker’s 
face  should  be  realized.  A light  that  makes 
visible  the  action  of  the  tongue  is  a great 
help.  A light  from  above,  such  as  a high  gas- 
light, will  not  do  this;  the  light  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  a level  with  the  face.  If 
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you  find  the  speaker’s  face  is  in  the  shadow, 
either  change  your  own  position  to  a more 
favorable  one,  or  ask  the  speaker  to  change 
his. 

Rapid  and  indistinct  utterance  will  be  the 
root  of  much  of  your  trouble  in  understanding. 
Sometimes  if  you  will  yourself  adopt  a care- 
ful, distinct  and  rather  slow  utterance,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  a tendency  to  follow 
suit  on  the  part  of  the  person  talking  to  you. 
This  subterfuge  is  not  always  successful,  but 
it  is  always  worth  trying. 

Necessity  has  been  called  the  mother  of  in- 
vention. It  is  also  the  mother  of  achieve- 
ment. The  achievements  of  all  lip-readers 
will  be  surer  and  more  rapid,  the  more  they 
force  upon  themselves  the  necessity  of  un- 
derstanding with  the  eyes.  We  can  best  lay 
this  necessity  upon  ourselves  at  first  in  our 
home  life.  As  far  as  may  be  possible,  com- 
munication with  members  of  the  family  should 
be  by  sight.  Requests  for  different  articles 
at  the  table  may  quickly  be  learned  and  un- 
derstood in  this  way.  And  at  all  other  times 
the  endeavor  should  be  made  not  to  depend 
upon  the  ears  when  the  eyes  can  serve. 
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HOW  TO  USE  STORIES 

To  know  how  to  use  stories  and  reading- 
books  for  practise,  we  must  know  why  we 
use  them.  There  is  such  a thing  as  practising 
in  the  wrong  way.  In  spite  of  the  opinion 
held  by  some  that  “just  practise”  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount 
of  practise  as  it  is  the  kind  of  practise  that 
produces  the  best  results.  There  are  right 
ways  and  wrong  ways  of  doing  everything, 
and  in  lip-reading  it  is  possible  to  practise  in 
such  a way  as  incidentally  to  do  absolute  harm. 
One  hour  of  the  right  kind  of  practise  is  worth 
five  hours  of  the  wrong  kind. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  all  practise 
is  to  acquire  skill  in  understanding  con- 
versation. In  ordinary  conversation  people 
talk  rapidly.  No  lip-reader,  however  skill- 
ful, can  be  absolutely  sure  of  seeing  every 
word.  But  he  can  be  sure  of  understanding 
all  the  thought,  even  though  words  be  lost. 
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The  best  lip-readers  are  invariably  those  who 
have  the  power  of  grasping  the  thought  as  a 
whole,  and  not  through  a word-by-word  de- 
ciphering of  the  sentence.  And  in  the  end, 
the  surest  way  of  understanding  practically 
every  word,  is  not  through  the  word-by-word 
method,  but  is  through  developing  this  syn- 
thetic power  of  constructing  the  whole  from 
the  parts.  That  is,  if  the  whole  thought  is 
understood,  the  visual  memory  of  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  will  most  surely,  and  usually 
subconsciously,  supply  the  missing  words. 

The  chief  value  of  stories  and  reading  mat- 
ter as  material  for  lip-reading  practise  lies 
in  their  use  toward  developing  the  synthetic 
qualities  mentioned;  to  develop  the  right 
habits  of  mind — the  mental  attitude  that  is 
quickest  to  understand  conversation — stories 
are  invaluable.  ' 

There  are  stories  and  stories.  Fundamen- 
tally the  style  should  be  as  near  the  colloquial 
as  possible,  the  style  in  which  people  talk 
rather  than  in  which  they  write.  For  this 
is  the  style  that  gives  us  the  natural  se- 
quences of  thought,  the  natural  associations 
of  ideas.  It  is  not  simply  that  the  story  should 
have  a good  deal  of  conversation  in  it,  but 
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that  throughout  the  sentences  should  be 
simple,  not  involved,  and  the  sequence  of 
thought  direct  from  step  to  step.  Many 
stories  and  anecdotes  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  provide  excellent  material.  In  the 
choice  of  books,  I have  found  books  written 
for  children  most  available,  as  the  style  is  apt 
to  be  simpler,  more  natural,  more  direct  than 
those  written  for  adults. 

I advise  beginning  with  short  stories  or 
anecdotes  of  about  100  to  150  words.  I give 
a story  here  as  an  example: 

A LESSON  IN  PHYSIOLOGY 

A teacher  was  explaining  to  her  class  what 
an  organ  of  the  body  is.  She  told  them  that 
an  organ  of  the  body  is  a part  of  the  body  set 
apart  for  some  special  use.  For  example, 
the  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  the  ear  of  hear- 
ing, etc. 

After  she  had  gone  over  the  work  pretty 
thoroughly,  she  wanted  to  find  out  how  much 
her  pupils  knew  of  the  subject.  So  she  asked 
them  who  could  tell  what  an  organ  of  the  body 
really  is. 

For  some  time  there  was  no  reply.  Then 
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the  smallest  boy  in  the  room  held  up  his 
hand.  “I  know,”  he  said.  “I  see  with  my 
eye-organ,  I hear  with  my  ear-organ,  I smell 
with  my  nose-organ,  I eat  with  my  mouth- 
organ,  and  I feel  with  my  hand-organ.” 

The  steps  for  the  student  to  follow  in 
practising  this  story  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Read  the  story  over  once  to  yourself. 
The  help  of  memory  is  necessary  to  a beginner 
if  the  story  is  to  be  practised  in  the  “natural” 
way.  To  follow  reading  is  much  harder  than 
to  follow  conversation;  some  can  never  fol- 
low reading  unless  helped  by  memory,  though 
they  may  be  able  to  understand  conversation 
readily.  In  conversation  the  mind  more  or 
less  consciously  anticipates  the  thought,  and 
sometimes  even  the  words.  In  the  reading- 
practise  with  stories,  the  memory  helps  the 
mind  to  do  this.  But  memory  should  not 
help  any  more  than  may  be  necessary;  and  so, 
if  you  find  that  memory  seems  to  help  very 
much,  read  the  selected  story  one  day  and 
practise  it  the  next,  and  after  a while  you  may 
even  try  practising  a story  you  have  read  a 
week  before,  or  even  without  reading  it  at  all. 

(2)  Have  some  friend  or  assistant  read  the 
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story  to  you,  in  a tone  so  low  that  you  do  not 
hear  a sound.  First  your  assistant  should 
read  the  story  to  himself  to  gain  familiarity 
with  it,  and  then  in  reading  to  you  should 
read  as  he  would  talk,  that  is,  in  the  col- 
loquial rather  than  the  recitative  style.  On 
this  first  reading,  you  should  endeavor,  with 
the  help  of  your  memory  and  of  the  words 
you  may  see  here  and  there,  to  follow  the 
general  thought  of  the  story.  Do  not  in- 
terrupt the  reader,  but  let  him  read  the  story 
to  the  end,  whether  you  understand  much 
or  little.  Should  you,  at  the  end,  have  un- 
derstood very  little,  read  the  story  again  to 
yourself  and  try  once  more  in  the  same  way, 
that  is  without  interruption.  If,  however, 
you  succeed  in  following  the  general  thought, 
then 

(3)  Let  the  story  be  read  to  you  again, 
and  this  time  you  should  interrupt  if  you  do 
not  get  the  thought  of  every  sentence  and  every 
clause.  In  which  case  the  whole  sentence 
or  clause  should  be  repeated  for  you.  Do  not, 
however,  interrupt  for  every  word,  provided 
you  have  seen  enough  of  the  words  to  get  the 
idea  of  the  sentence.  It  is  necessary  to  train 
the  mind  in  the  habit  of  grasping  the  whole 
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from  the  parts,  and  there  is  no  better  way  for  a 
beginner  to  do  it  than  by  using  stories  in 
this  manner.  If  after  two  or  three  trials 
you  fail  to  understand  the  thought,  your 
assistant  should  let  you  read  the  printed 
sentence,  and  then  you  should  try  it  again  from 
his  lips. 

(4)  By  this  time  memory  will  be  helping 
you  considerably,  and  with  such  help  you 
should  try  for  absolute  verbal  accuracy  as 
the  story  is  read  to  you  again.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, try  to  understand  word  by  word  as  you 
go  along,  but  continue  to  try  for  the  sentence 
or  clause  as  a whole;  if  the  thought,  aided  by 
your  visual  memory,  does  not  suggest  to  you 
every  word  in  the  sentence,  let  it  be  repeated. 
But  do  not  interrupt  in  the  middle  of  a clause, 
for  frequently  the  latter  part  of  it  will  give 
you  the  clue  to  the  whole.  And  again,  do 
not  repeat  the  sentences  after  your  assistant; 
the  habit  of  repetition  is  in  itself  a bad  habit, 
but  is  especially  bad  in  that  it  tends  to  effect 
the  worse  habit  of  demanding  a literal  word- 
by-word  accuracy  before  anything  is  under- 
stood at  all;  that  is,  it  places  the  emphasis 
on  the  words  instead  of  upon  the  thought. 
But  it  is  yours  to  be  honest  with  yourself 
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and  with  your  assistant  and  to  let  him  know 
if  you  are  not  sure  you  understand,  so  that 
he  can  repeat  until  you  are  sure.  He,  in  re- 
peating, should  say,  not  the  single  words  you 
may  have  failed  to  see,  but  always  the  whole 
clause,  the  purpose  being  to  have  these  words 
suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  natural  thought 
association  rather  than  by  word  formations. 

(5)  The  next  step  is  to  have  the  story  read 
very  rapidly  to  you;  the  aim  is  to  train  the 
eye  and  mind  to  quick  comprehension;  for 
such  comprehension  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  successful  understanding  of  conversation. 
You  should  interrupt  for  the  thought,  though  by 
this  time  you  ought  to  be  able  to  see  almost 
everything,  for  memory  will  be  helping  greatly. 
But  the  value  of  this  rapid  practise  is  not 
lost  even  though  you  know  the  story  by  heart. 

(6)  Now,  closing  the  book,  your  assistant 
should  tell  you  the  story  in  his  own  words. 
Let  him  add  detail  and  give  as  much  change 
in  the  wording  as  he  can.  As  an  example, 
I give  herewith  “A  Lesson  in  Physiology” 
thus  changed: 

A teacher  was  talking  to  her  pupils  about 
the  different  organs  of  the  body.  She  told 
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them  that  an  organ  of  the  body  is  a special 
part  of  the  body.  And  she  told  them  very 
carefully  about  the  eyes,  and  the  ears,  the 
! nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  hand.  And  then, 
after  she  had  told  them  all  about  it,  she  wanted 
to  find  out  how  much  they  remembered.  So 
she  asked  them.  But  nobody  replied. 

“Oh!”  she  said,  “I  am  sure  some  of  you 
must  know  what  an  organ  of  the  body  is. 
Come  now,  all  who  know  raise  your  hands.” 
The  smallest  boy  in  the  room  put  his  hand 
up.  “I  know,  teacher,”  he  said. 

“Well,  tell  us  then,”  said  the  teacher. 
“What  is  an  organ  of  the  body.?^” 

And  the  boy  replied:  “I  smell  with  my  nose- 
organ,  I see  with  my  eye-organ,  I hear  with 
my  ear-organ,  I eat  with  my  mouth-organ, 
and  I feel  with  my  hand-organ.” 


As  in  the  previous  work,  you  should  always 
try  to  grasp  the  sentence,  or  the  thought,  as  a 
whole.  Do  not  repeat  after  your  assistant; 
but  interrupt  if  you  fail  to  understand,  and 
let  him  repeat.  Perhaps  at  first  you  may  find 
the  changed  wording  more  difficult  than  the 
original  story  with  which  you  are  familiar. 
But  surely  in  time  you  will  find  your  assistant’s 
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own  wording  easier  than  the  original  form,  ' 
which  is  always  a good  sign.  For  it  is  easier,  i 
and  if  you  are  really  reading  the  lips  and  not 
simply  following  from  your  memory  of  the 
words,  you  ought  to  understand  the  colloquial 
form  better  than  the  written. 

(7)  Questions  are  an  important  part  of 
conversation;  practise  in  answering  questions 
therefore  is  essential.  This  practise  is  readily 
given  by  basing  the  questions  on  the  story. 
The  questions  should  be  natural,  and  at  first 
rather  simple.  The  words  and  the  phrases  v 
of  the  story  may  well  be  re-used  in  forming 
the  questions.  You  should  not  endeavor  to 
repeat  the  question  after  your  assistant; 
to  do  so  would  require  a word-for-word  un- 
derstanding of  it.  But  such  an  understanding 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  answer  a great 
many  questions;  if  a few  words  suggesting 
the  thought  be  grasped,  the  question  can 
be  answered  intelligently.  This  is  so  over 
and  over  again  in  conversation,  and  therefore 
it  is  the  habit  of  mind,  the  mental  attitude 
toward  questions,  that  the  lip-reader  should 
cultivate.  So  always  answer  the  question 
in  this  practise,  if  only  the  thought  be  under- 
stood. 
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I give  a few  questions,  based  on  the  story 
previously  quoted,  as  examples:  WTiat  was 

the  teacher  explaining  to  her  class?  What 
did  she  tell  them  an  organ  of  the  body  is? 
What  examples  did  she  give  them?  What  did 
i she  want  to  find  out,  after  she  had  told  them 
i all  about  it?  How  long  before  she  had  a 
reply?  Who  raised  his  hand  at  last?  What 
I did  he  say  he  saw  with?  What  did  he  smell 
with?  What  did  he  do  with  his  mouth- 
I organ?  How  did  he  feel? 

(Aside  to  your  assistant:  If  you  form  your 
i questions  so  that  they  must  be  answered  by  a 
statement  and  not  by  “yes”  or  “no,”  your 
1 pupil  will  find  that  he  cannot  “bluff”  in  his 
replies.) 

(8)  Still  another  way  of  practising  stories 
is  by  having  your  assistant  skip  around  from 
sentence  to  sentence.  The  chief  value  of 
this  practise  lies  in  training  the  mind  to 
jump  quickly  from  one  thought  to  another. 
Therefore  do  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  sen- 
tences after  your  assistant,  but  indicate  by  a 
nod  of  the  head  that  you  have  understood  the 
thought  (not  necessarily  every  word),  so  that 
he  may  quickly  read  you  another  sentence. 
If  you  do  not  understand,  let  him  repeat. 
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Stories  used  in  the  ways  advised  are  in-  ; 
tended,  not  for  eye-training,  but  to  train  the 
^ mind  in  the  habits  that  will  help  you  most  1 
to  understand  conversation.  Training  the  ; 
mind  along  the  right  lines  is  even  more  im-  ; 
portant  than  training  the  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  MOVEMENTS 

The  labial  and  other  formations  for  the 
different  sounds  appear  on  the  face  not  as  po- 
sitions but  as  movements.  That  which  is 
formed  and  gone  again  in  1-12  to  1-13  of  a 
second — the  average  length  of  time  for  each 
sound  formation  in  colloquial  utterance — can 
hardly  be  called  a position.  And  any  study 
of  the  sounds  as  positions,  that  is  of  the  sounds 
formed  singly  and  held,  is  based  on  a false 
conception  of  the  requirements  of  eye-training 
for  purposes  of  lip-reading.  The  only  true 
way  of  studying  the  sounds  is  by  observing 
the  formations  as  they  occur  in  words,  that  is, 
the  movements  for  the  sounds  rather  than  the 
positions.  Thus,  if  the  student  wishes  to  study 
the  formation  of  long  od,  he  should  take  a word 
containing  it,  as  moon,  and  concentrate  his 
. attention  on  the  od  as  he  says  the  whole  word. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  why  the  sounds 
should  be  studied  in  words  and  not  singly  by 
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themselves.  For  not  only  is  this  the  only 
true  way  of  seeing  the  formations  as  move- 
ments, but  also  (first)  it  is  the  only  true  way 
of  seeing  the  movements  when  formed  natur- 
ally, without  exaggeration,  and  (second)  it  is 
the  only  way  to  avoid  for  many  sounds  a 
gross  mispronunciation.  Almost  any  sound 
tends  to  be  “mouthed”  or  exaggerated  when  ; 
pronounced  alone,  and  some  sounds,  such  as  i 
w and  r cannot  be  correctly  pronounced  alone  \ 
except  by  the  expert.  The  tendency  for  the  j 
non-expert  in  pronouncing  w by  itself  would  j 
j be  to  say  “double-yoo.”  But  put  the  sound  | 
in  a word,  as  “wet,”  and  you  do  not  say  j 
“double-yoo-et.”  The  sound  of  / would  j 
tend  to  be  “eff,”  but  for  “five”  you  do  not 
say  “effive.”  The  safe,  the  sure  way,  there- 
fore, of  studying  sound  movements  is  always 
to  study  the  formations  as  they  occur  in 
words. 

A word  may  be  said  about  the  use  of  pic- 
tures * in  the  study  of  the  sounds:  No  move- 
ment can  be  shown  by  a picture,  hence  pic- 
tures can  have  no  value  as  a means  of  practise. 

* It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  pictures  of  the  mouth  illustrating  .1 
the  vowel  sounds  were  used  in  a book  for  instruction  in  lip-reading,  i 
by  F.  M.  B.  von  Helmont,  published  at  Sulzbach,  Bavaria,  1667.  | 
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However,  though  all  sounds  are  movements, 
vowels  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  shapes 
than  consonants,  and  these  shapes  can  be 
shown  by  pictures.  But  the  value  of  the  pic- 
tures is  as  an  aid  to  a clearer  exposition  of  the 
vowel  characteristics  and  not  at  all  as  a means 
of  practise.  Consonants  are  so  purely  move- 
ments, and  are  moreover  so  much  more  read- 
ily described  than  vowels,  that  pictures  of 
them  at  the  best  can  render  no  help,  while 
on  the  contrary  they  may  easily  lead  to  false 
impressions. 

The  method  of  learning  the  movements  in- 
volves, first,  a clear  conception  of  their  char- 
acteristics, and,  second,  much  practise  in  the 
observation  of  them.  The  aim  of  the  practise 
is  to  make  the  recognition  of  the  sound  move- 
ments a subconscious  act,  that  is,  by  much 
repetition  to  make  the  association  of  certain 
movements  with  certain  sounds  a habit, 
something  which  we  do  without  the  conscious- 
ness of  effort  or  concentration.  Such  habits 
of  association  can  be  formed  only  by  repetition 
in  practise;  when  formed,  the  mind  is  left 
free  to  concentrate  on  the  thought  of  the 
speaker,  not  on  how  he  is  forming  his  speech, 
but  on  what  he  is  saying. 
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I had  a letter  the  other  day  from  one  of  my 
pupils,  in  which  she  said:  “I  certainly  do  very 
well  in  reading  the  lips,  but  I don’t  know  how  I 
do  it.”  And  there  is  no  more  necessity  that 
she  should  know  how  than  there  is  that  the 
hearing  should  know  how  they  hear.  Those 
who  hear  know  the  different  sounds;  only  in 
listening,  they  never  stop  to  think  of  them. 
Nor  should  the  lip-reader  think  of  the  different 
movements,  but  should  concentrate  on  the 
speaker’s  thought. 

It  is  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  we  read 
the  printed  page.  We  do  not  think  of  each 
letter,  nor  even  of  each  word,  but  rather  of  the 
thought  conveyed.  Should  we  stop  and  spell 
out  each  word,  we  should  have  at  best  only  a 
vague  idea  of  what  we  were  reading.  Just  as 
we  have  made  our  knowledge  and  recognition 
of  the  printed  letters  a matter  of  habit, 
^/performed  subconsciously,  so  should  we  en- 
deavor to  make  our  recognition  of  the  sound 
movements. 

Perfection  in  this  ability  to  see  the  sounds 
is  impossible,  and  for  two  reasons:  First, 

because  no  two  mouths  are  just  the  same,  and, 
second,  because  some  of  the  movements  are  so 
slight  and  quick  that  the  eye,  while  it  may  see 
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seeing  them. 

No  two  mouths  are  just  the  same;  some  are 
very  easy  and  some  are  very  hard,  with  all 
degrees  of  difficulty  in  between.  And  yet  all 
mouths  do  conform  to  certain  general  laws  in 
the  formation  of  the  movements.  It  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  peculiarities  of  handwriting;  while 
no  two  handwritings  are  the  same,  and  while 
some  are  easily  legible  and  some  read  only 
with  great  difficulty,  everybody  conforms, 
or  tries  to  conform,  to  certain  general  laws 
in  the  formation  of  the  letters. 

The  second  reason  why  perfection  in  seeing 
the  sounds  is  not  possible  is  because  of  the 
great  obscurity  of  some  of  the  movements. 
The  difference  between  vocal  and  non-vocal 
consonants  is  invisible  in  ordinary  speech ; 
“bat”  and  “pat,”  for  example,  look  exactly 
the  same.  The  obscure  tongue  consonants, 
as  t,  d,  and  n,  cannot  be  seen  with  any  degree 
of  dependability.  The  palatal  consonants, 
h,  hard  g,  ng,  the  eye  sees  very  rarely.  Some 
of  the  vowels,  as  short  i,  short  e,  long  a,  are 
hard  to  see  and  the  eye  cannot  be  always  cer- 
tain of  them. 

The  way  to  practise  for  these  difficult 
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sounds  is  not  by  an  exaggeration  of  their 
movements.  It  is  a waste  of  time  to  try  to 
make  the  eye  see  by  “mouthing”  what  cannot 
be  seen  in  ordinary  conversation.  The  aim 
should  be  to  know  these  difficult  sounds  as 
well  as  possible  when  pronounced  naturally, 
but  not  to  waste  energy  in  striving  for  an  im- 
possible perfection.  Also  it  should  be  to  know 
the  easier  movements  with  an  almost  infallible 
accuracy,  leaving  largely  to  the  mind  the  task 
of  supplying  the  difficult  ones  from  the  thought 
of  the  sentence. 
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VOWELS 

Vowels  are  formed  fundamentally  by  the 
tongue,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  lip-reader  they 
are  revealed  chiefly  by  the  lips.  There  are 
three  groups  of  vowel  movements:  (1)  Those 
in  which  the  lips  tend  to  be  rounded,  or  drawn 
together,  or  puckered;  (2)  those  in  which  the 
lips  at  the  corners  tend  to  be  drawn  back  or 
extended;  and  (3)  those  in  which  the  lips  are 
neither  puckered  nor  extended,  but  are  simply 
opened  naturally,  and  are  lax,  or  relaxed. 
Under  each  of  these  three  groups  are  to  be 
found  in  colloquial  speech  three  widths  of 
opening  between  the  upper  and  lower  lips, 
namely,  a narrow  opening,  a medium,  and  a 
wide.  The  pictures  of  the  vowels  will  help  the 
student  to  understand  the  peculiarities  as 
described. 

Puckered  Vowels 
Long  00 — Puckered-N arrow ' 

For  the  sound  of  long  do,  as  in  “coon,”  ob- 
serve that  the  lips  are  drawn  together  or 
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puckered,  and  that  the  opening  between  the 
upper  and  lower  lips  is  very  narrow. 

Short  do — Puckered-Medium 

For  the  sound  of  short  do,  as  in  “good,”  the 
lips  are  puckered,  but  the  opening  between  the 
upper  and  lower  lips  is  wider  than  for  long  do, 
though  still  not  wide;  that  is,  the  opening  is 
medium. 

Aw — Puckered-Wide 

For  the  sound  of  aw,  as  in  “cawed,”  the 
lips  are  slightly  puckered,  and  the  opening 
between  the  lips  is  the  ividest  of  the  puckered 
vowels.  Other  sounds  having  the  same  move- 
ment are  o in  “orb”  and  usually  o in  “ore.” 

Relaxed  Vowels 
Short  i — Relaxed-Narrow 
For  the  sound  of  short  %,  as  in  “kid,”  the 
lips  have  the  natural  or  relaxed  movement,  and 
the  opening  between  the  lips  is  uairoio. 

Short  u — Relaxed-Medium 
For  the  sound  of  short  u,  as  in  “cut,”  the 
lips  are  relaxed,  and  the  opening  between  the 
upper  and  lower  lips  is  neither  narrow  nor 
wide,  but  is  medium. 
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Ah — Relaxed-Wide 

For  the  sound  of  ah^  as  in  “cart,”  the  lips 
are  relaxed,  and  the  opening  between  the  lips 
is  the  widest  of  the  relaxed  vowels.  Short  o, 
as  in  “cot,”  usually  has  this  relaxed  wide 
movement. 


Extended  Vowels 
Long  e — Extended-Narrow 
For  the  sound  of  long  e,  as  in  “keen,”  the 
lips  are  slightly  drawn  back,  or  extended,  at 
the  corners,  and  the  opening  between  the 
upper  and  lower  lips  is  narrow. 

Short  e — Extended-Medium 
For  the  sound  of  short  e,  as  in  “get,”  the 
lips  are  slightly  extended  at  the  corners,  and 
the  opening  between  the  lips  is  neither  nar- 
row nor  wide,  but  is  medium.  The  a,  as 
in  care,  also  has  this  extended-medium 
movement. 


Short  a — Extended-Wide 
For  the  sound  of  short  d,  as  in  “cat,”  the 
lips  are  slightly  extended  at  the  corners,  and 
the  opening  between  the  lips  is  the  widest  of 
the  extended  vowels. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CONSONANTS 

Consonant  movements  are  at  once  easier 
and  more  difficult  than  the  vowel  movements; 
that  is,  there  are  seven  out  of  eleven  consonant 
movements  that  can  be  so  well  learned  that  the 
expert  lip-reader  sees  them  practically  every 
time,  and  these  movements  are  less  subject 
than  the  vowels  to  the  personal  peculiarities  of 
the  speaker.  But  consonant  movements  are 
quicker  than  vowel  movements,  and  for  many 
of  the  consonant  movements  there  are  two  or 
more  sounds  having  the  same  visible  char- 
acteristics. For  example,  p.  h,  and  vi,  in  “pie,” 
“by,”  and  “my,”  look  alike,  as  do  also/ and  v, 
in  “few”  and  “view.”  This  gives  rise  to  a 
considerable  group  of  so-called  homophenous 
words,  words  that  look  very  similar  or  alike; 
methods  of  dealing  with  this  difficulty  will  be 
treated  later. 

Consonants  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  (1)  those  that  arc  revealed  by  the  hf 
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movement,  (2)  those  revealed  by  the  tongue 
movement,  and  (3)  those  revealed  by  the 
context,  being  seen  by  the  mind  rather  than 
by  the  eye. 


Consonants  Revealed  by  Lips 
P,  6,  m — Lips-Shut 

For  p,  in  “pie,”  b,  in  “by,”  and  m,  in  “my,” 
the  lips  open  from  a shut  position.  This  shut 
position  is  the  characteristic  that  reveals  these 
three  sounds.  It  is  the  same  for  each  in  or- 
dinary, rapid  speech;  the  sounds  must  be 
told  one  from  the  other  by  the  context. 

F,  V — Lip-to- Teeth 

For/,  in  “few,”  and  v,  in  “view,”  the  center 
of  the  lower  lip  touches  the  upper  teeth.  Both 
sounds  look  the  same  and  must  be  told  apart 
by  the  context. 


Why  w — Puckered-Variahle 
For  wh,  in  “what,”  and  w,  in  “wet,”  the  lips 
are  puckered,  very  much  as  for  long  od-,  but 
the  degree  of  puckering  is  more  variable,  being 
greater  in  slow  and  careful  speech,  and  less  in 
rapid  colloquial  utterance.  {Wh  and  w,  being 
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consonants,  are  seldom  confused  with  long  do, 
which  is  a vowel,  because  consonants  and 
vowels  are  rarely  interchangeable  in  words; 
for  example,  though  do,  in  “moon,”  looks 
much  like  w,  it  could  not  be  mistaken  for  2u, 
since  mwn  substituting  w for  oo,  does  not 
make  a word.) 

R — Pucker  ed-Corners 

For  r,  in  “reef,”  before  a vowel,  the  lips 
show  a drawing  together  or  'puckering  at  the 
corners.  The  contrast  of  “three”  and  “thee” 
will  help  to  show  this.  After  a vowel,  as  in 
“arm,”  r tends  to  be  slurred  and  will  com- 
monly show  no  movement  whatever.  If 
more  carefully  pronounced,  however,  it  may 
show  a slight  puckering  at  the  corners. 

S,  z — Tremor-at~Corners 

For  s,  in  “saw,”  and  z,  in  “zone,”  the 
muscles  just  outside  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
are  tightened  or  drawn,  causing  a slight 
tremulous  movement  there.  This  movement 
is,  at  first,  hard  to  see,  but  when  once  thor- 
oughly learned  it  becomes  comparatively 
easy.  An  additional  help  will  be  found  in 
that  the  teeth  are  very  close  together,  closer 
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than  for  any  other  sound.  The  movement 
i on  the  whole  is  very  much  like  that  for  long 

' e,  extended-narrow;  but  it  is  very  rarely 

confused  with  the  e movement,  for  e is  a vowel 
and  s and  z are  consonants. 

Sh,  zh,  ch,  j — Lips-Projected 
For  sh,  in  “sham,”  zh  (the  z,  in  “azure”  has 
the  sound  of  zh),  ch,  in  “chap,”  and  j,  in 
“jam,”  the  lips  are  thrust  forward  or  pro- 
jected. 

Consonants  Revealed  by  Tongue 
T h — T ongue-to-  Teeth 

For  th,  in  “thin,”  and  “then,”  the  point 
of  the  tongue  shows  either  between  the  teeth 
or  just  behind  the  upper  teeth. 

L — Pointed-  Tongue-to-Gum 
For  I,  in  leaf,  the  point  of  the  tongue 
touches  the  upper  gum.  Being  formed  within 
the  mouth,  this  sound  cannot  always  be  seen, 
though  the  trained  eye  sees  it  frequently. 

T,  d,  n — Flat-T ongue-to-Gum 
For  t,  in  tie,  d,  in  “die,”  and  n,  in  “nigh,” 
the  fiat  edge  of  the  tongue  touches  the  upper 
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gum.  This  tongue  movement  shows  even  less 
than  that  for  Z;  while  the  trained  eye  may  see 
it  sometimes,  reliance  in  telling  the  sounds 
must  frequently  be  on  the  context. 

Consonants  Revealed  by  Context 
Y — Relaxed-Narrow 

For  y,  in  “y^s/’  flie  lips  are  relaxed  and  the 
opening  between  the  upper  and  lower  lips  is 
narrow.  The  movement,  however,  is  so  quick 
and  so  slight  that  in  ordinary  speech  the  eye 
rarely  sees  it.  But  although  the  sound  is  a 
hard  one  to  see,  it  causes  the  lip-reader  com- 
paratively little  trouble;  this  is  because  we  do 
not  have  the  sound  very  often.  F,  as  a con- 
sonant, occurs  only  before  vowels,  and  hence 
never  occurs  at  the  end  of  a word,  seldom  in 
the  middle,  and  usually  at  the  beginning. 
But  of  the  words  that  begin  with  y,  there  are 
not  more  than  twenty-five  in  common  use, 
and  many  of  these,  such  as  “you”  and  “yes,” 
can  readily  be  told  by  the  association  or  con- 
text. 

K,  g (Hard),  ng — Throat  Movement 
For  h,  in  “kin,”  g,  in  “go,”  and  ng,  in 
“rang,”  a drawing  up  of  the  throat  muscles 
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just  above  the  Adam’s  apple  may  some- 
times be  seen.  But  the  movement  is  slight, 
and  if  seen  at  all  must  be  seen  while  the  eyes 
are  on  the  mouth,  and  hence  the  lip-reader 
gets  very  little  help  from  the  throat.  Usually 
these  sounds  must  be  revealed  by  the  context. 

H ^ 

For  h,  in  “hat,”  there  is  no  movement. 
II  has  the  appearance  of  the  following  vowel 
and  can  be  seen  only  in  very  slow  and  ex- 
aggerated utterance.  In  ordinary  speech, 
it  must  always  be  told  by  the  context. 


CHAPTER  IX 


WORD  PRACTISE 

To  practise  words  simply  for  the  sake  of 
the  words — that  is,  to  try  to  memorize  them 
as  one  would  a vocabular^?^ — is  the  least  help- 
ful form  of  word-study;  for  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  study  of  lip-reading  and  the  study 
of  a foreign  language  does  not  hold  here. 
Certainly  some  good  can  be  obtained  from  such 
practise,  but  it  is  not  possible  so  to  memorize 
word  formations  that  the  eye  will  infallibly 
recognize  them  whenever  seen.  Moreover, 
there  is  a better  way  of  studying  word-forma- 
tions than  in  the  study  of  the  words  by  them- 
selves, and  this  will  be  discussed  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Sentence  Practise. 

There  are  several  ways  of  practising  words, 
which,  besides  the  intrinsic  value  they  have, 
include  any  value  that  the  endeavor  to  memo- 
rize the  words  would  have  too.  Words  may 
be  used  to  train  the  eye  in  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation of  the  sound  formation,  to  train  the 
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mind  in  quickness  of  associated  thouglit  or 
idea  perceptions,  and  to  train  both  eye  and 
mind  in  alertness  of  response.  How  words 
may  be  so  used  can  best  be  shown  by  definite 
examples,  and  for  that  purpose  I give  here- 
with a list  of  words : 


shoot 

sharp 

peach 

pagre 

should 

show 

mesh 

ocean 

i short 

shy 

mash 

nation 

j 

i 5/ieep 

shout 

dish 

pleasure 

shed 

shape 

rush 

azure 

sha,d 

douche 

harsh 

leisure 

1 ship 

push 

poach 

seizure 

1 shut 

1 

porch 

pouch 

enjoy 

I It  will 

be  noticed 

that  the  lips 

-projected 

movement  for  sh,  zh,  ch,  or  j,  enters  into  each 
of  these  words,  as  indicated  by  the  italic  let- 
ters, first  as  the  initial  element,  then  as  the 
final  element,  and  then  as  an  element  in  the 
middle  of  the  word. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  way  of  using  the 
list  given  above  is  in  the  study  of  the  lips- 
projected  movement.  For  this  purpose  have 
your  assistant  read  the  words  to  you,  not  too 
rapidly,  while  you  concentrate  your  observa- 
tion on  this  movement.  For  the  present  you 
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need  pay  no  regard  to  the  words  themselves; 
you  should  not  even  try  for  them.  Simply 
make  sure  that  you  see  the  lips-projected 
movement  in  each  word,  and  have  any  words 
repeated  in  which  you  fail  to  see  it  until  the 
movement  is  clear. 

Secondly,  the  words  may  be  used  for  the 
study  of  each  movement  in  them.  To  do  this, 
your  assistant  should  read  a word,  and  when 
you  have  shown  by  repetition  that  you  have 
understood  it,  let  him  read  the  word  to  you 
again  while  you  concentrate  your  attention  on 
the  movement  for  the  first  sound  in  the  word; 
then  again,  while  you  concentrate  on  the 
second  movement;  and  again  for  the  third 
movement,  and  so  on.  For  example,  the  first 
word  in  the  list  is  “shoot.”  First  make  sure 
you  know  the  word,  and  then  as  your  assistant 
repeats  it  watch  for  the  lips-projected  move- 
ment for  the  sh,  then  again  for  the  puckercd- 
narrow  movement  for  the  long  oo,  and  finally 
for  the  flat-tongue-to-gum  movement  for  the 
t.  You  should  not  repeat  the  word  each  time; 
simply  watch  and  make  sure  you  see  each 
sound.  Your  assistant  needs  to  be  cautioned 
always  to  say  the  whole  word,  to  say  it  natu- 
rally without  exaggeration,  and  not  to  spell  it. 
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So  far,  the  work  is  aimed  to  train  the  eye  in 
accuracy  of  observation.  To  train  the  mind  in 
quickness  of  associated  thought  perceptions, 
the  words  may  be  used  in  sentences.  Your 
assistant  should  first  give  you  a word,  and 
then,  when  you  have  understood  it,  let  him 
compose  and  give  you  a sentence  containing 
the  word.  The  object  is  to  have  the  sentence 
revolve  about  that  word  with  an  idea  sug- 
gested by  it.  For  example,  take  the  first 
word  in  the  list,  “shoot”;  an  idea  suggested 
by  the  word  would  be,  “Did  you  shoot  the 
mad  dog.?”  Or,  “I  saw  a star  shoot  across 
the  sky.?”  Or,  “Did  you  ever  shoot  the 
chutes.?”  But  such  a sentence  as,  “Did  you 
ever  shoot.?”  would  not  be  right,  because 
no  idea  is  suggested  beyond  the  idea  of  shoot- 
ing, and  moreover,  because  the  sentence 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for,  “Did  you  ever 
chew.?”  In  the  work  with  your  assistant 
it  is  advisable  that  several  sentences  be  com- 
posed for  each  word,  but  for  practise  and  ex- 
ample I will  give  one  sentence  each  for  the 
words  in  the  above  list: 

should — Tell  me  what  I should  do. 
short — My  time  was  very  short. 
shcej) — “Little  Bo-peep  lost  her  sheep.” 
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shed — I wish  the  cat  would  not  shed  her 
hairs  on  the  chairs. 
shad — We  had  baked  shad  for  dinner. 
ship — What  hour  does  the  ship  sail? 
shut — Will  you  please  shut  the  door? 
sharp — The  knife  is  not  sharp  enough. 
show — Will  you  show  me  the  book? 
shy — She  is  a very  shy  little  girl. 
shout — Don’t  shout  so  loud. 
shape — What  is  the  shape  of  the  house? 
douche — I used  a douche  for  my  cold. 
push — I will  push  you  in  the  wheel  chair. 
porch — We  sat  out  on  the  porch  last  even- 
ing. 

peach — The  peach  is  not  ripe  enough  to  eat. 
mesh — The  veil  has  a very  fine  mesh. 
mash — Will  you  mash  the  potatoes  for  me? 
dish — I put  the  dish  on  the  table. 
rush — I wish  you  were  not  always  in  a rush. 
harsh — The  man  has  a very  harsh  voice. 
poach — Would  you  like  to  have  me  poach 
the  egg? 

pouch — ^The  postman’s  mail  pouch  is  full  of 
letters. 

page — Will  you  find  the  page  for  me  in  the 
book? 

ocean — “My  bonnie  lies  over  the  ocean.” 
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' nation — The  nation  celebrates  its  birthday 

on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
pleasure — It  will  be  a pleasure  for  me  to 
have  you  call. 

azure — The  sky  is  a beautiful  azure. 
seizure — The  custom  house  made  a large 
' ■ ^ seizure  of  smuggled  goods, 

i leisure — I have  very  little  leisure  for  read- 

[.  ' 

enjoy — Don’t  you  enjoy  a good  game  of 
j*.  cards? 

■ ■ • To  use  the  list  of  words  to  develop  quickness 
; " of  response  by  eye  and  mind,  it  is  necessary 
that  your  assistant  should  know  the  words 
practically  by  heart.  He  should  then  say  the 
words,  while  you  repeat  them.  Immediately 
when  you  have  repeated  a word  he  should  give 
you  the  next  word.  You,  too,  must  try  to 
make  your  response  as  quickly  as  possible,  the 
whole  effort  being  to  “hit  up  the  speed ” to  the 
maximum.  The  words  may  be  given  first  in 
order,  and  then  skipping  around,  over  and 
over,  until  you  can  maintain  your  quickness 
of  response  from  word  to  word  through  the 
list. 


CHAPTER  X 


SENTENCE  PRACTISE 

The  chief  value  of  sentence  practise  is  for 
mind  training;  but  any  form  of  practise  must 
also  have  value  in  training  the  eyes.  Sen- 
tences, too,  can  be  used  in  such  a way  as 
chiefly  to  teach  the  eye  sound  and  word  form- 
ations. First,  however,  they  should  be  used 
in  the  more  obvious  way  of  training  the  mind 
to  grasp  the  thought.  For  this  purpose,  as 
soon  as  the  student  is  sufficiently  advanced, 
sentences  should  be  used  with  which  he  is 
not  in  any  way  familiar  either  by  previous 
practise  or  even  reading. 

As  these  sentences  are  read  to  you  your 
effort  should  be  to  understand  them,  not 
analytically,  but  synthetically;  not  word  by 
word,  but  the  sentence  as  a whole.  The  first 
part  of  a sentence  will  usually  be  found  the 
hardest;  if,  failing  to  understand  that  part, 
your  mind  stops  and  tries  to  puzzle  it  out,  you 
will  lose  not  only  the  first  but  also  the  last. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  you  strive  to  under- 
stand the  sentence  as  a whole,  and  do  not  let 
your  mind  stop,  no  matter  how  much  may  be 
lost,  frequently  the  last  part  of  the  sentence 
may  suggest  the  first  part,  and  thus  complete 
understanding  is  attained. 

Sentences  may  also  be  used  to  train  the  mind 
to  work  along  the  line  of  natural  thought- 
associations.  As  all  lip-readers  know,  the 
ease  of  understanding  is  increased  greatly  if 
we  have  any  idea  of  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. Much  of  conversation  is  a direct 
progression  from  one  associated  thought  to 
another,  and  hence  any  training  that  helps  the 
mind  to  quickness  in  anticipation  of  the  idea 
has  great  value.  Illustrations  of  the  method 
of  using  sentences  in  this  way  may  be  drawn 
from  the  sentences  used  in  the  preceding 
paper  on  word  practise.  I will  give  first  the 
original  sentence,  and  then  several  sentences 
associated  with  it  in  idea  or  thought. 

Tell  me  what  I should  do.  What  shall  I 
ever  do  about  it?  I’m  sure  I don’t  know; 
don’t  ask  me. 

My  time  was  very  short.  How  much  time 
did  you  have?  Only  about  five  minutes. 
That  wasn’t  long  enough. 
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What  hour  does  the  ship  sail?  At  10 
o’clock  to-morrow  morning.  I’ll  be  at  the 
pier  to  say  good-bye.  I hope  you’ll  have  a 
pleasant  voyage. 

Will  you  please  shut  the  door?  I feel  a 
draught  from  the  hall.  Is  there  a window 
open  anywhere? 

We  sat  on  the  porch  last  evening.  It  was 
rather  cool,  but  it  was  a glorious  night. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  I never  saw  the  stars 
shine  more  brightly. 

I wish  you  were  not  always  in  a rush.  I 
never  have  time  to  talk  with  you.  You  are 
always  in  such  a hurry. 

The  illustrations  given  above  are  intended 
to  be  suggestive,  not  complete.  Much  further 
work  along  this  line  can  easily  be  given  you  by 
a clever  assistant. 

The  sentences  should  also  be  used  to  train 
the  mind  to  quickness  of  response.  The 
original  sentences,  after  all  the  preceding 
practise,  will  be  pretty  well  in  mind.  Let 
them  be  read  to  you  now  with  as  high  a de- 
gree of  speed  as  your  ability  to  understand 
will  allow.  They  should  be  read  not  in  order, 
but  skipping  around.  You  should  endeavor 
to  repeat  each  sentence  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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It  is  permissible,  in  order  to  help  create  this 
habit  of  quick  response,  to  get  any  help  from 
memory  that  you  can;  that  is,  if  you  see  a few 
of  the  words  of  the  sentence  and  those  few 
suggest  the  whole  sentence,  let  your  response 
be  immediate,  just  as  though  you  had  seen 
everything. 

Finally,  sentences  may  be  used,  even  better 
than  words  by  themselves,  to  teach  the  eye 
correct  word  formations.  Use  the  same  sen- 
tences as  before,  which  by  now  you  should 
know  almost  by  heart.  As  the  sentence  is 
read  to  you,  do  not  repeat  it,  but  concentrate 
all  your  thought  and  attention  on  the  first 
word.  Try  to  see  the  word  as  a whole,  and 
not  the  individual  sounds  and  movements. 
Then  have  the  same  sentence  repeated,  and 
concentrate  similarly  on  the  second  word; 
then  yet  again,  while  you  concentrate  on  the 
third  word,  and  so  on. 

As  an  illustration,  take  the  sentence,  “My 
time  was  very  short.”  The  first  time  the  sen- 
tence is  read,  you  concentrate  on  the  word 
“my”;  then  as  it  is  read  again,  you  con- 
centrate on  “time”;  the  third  time  on  “was,” 
etc.  The  whole  sentence  should  always  be 
read,  and  always  rapidly  and  naturally.  The 
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word  you  are  looking  for  should  not  be  em- 
phasized, for  the  value  of  the  practise  lies 
in  learning  word  formations  when  occurring 
in  their  natural  associations  with  other  words 
in  a sentence.  For  example,  “was”  by  itself 
is  spoken  with  an  open  or  wide  formation 
for  the  vowel,  but  in  the  sentence  the  vowel 
is  practically  eliminated,  as  “My  time  w’s 
very  short.” 
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The  mirror  is  a true  aid  in  the  study  of  lip- 
readmg  if  it  be  used  in  the  right  way.  It  is 
easily  possible  to  use  the  mirror  in  such  a 
way  as  to  mean  a complete  waste  of  time; 
or,  what  is  worse,  so  to  use  it  as  to  do  harm.’ 
It  is  common  to  hear  a student  of  lip-reading 
say , ^ I don  t get  any  good  from  my  mirror 
practise;  I know  just  what  I am  saying.”  If 
such  as  these  only  knew  it,  that  is  exactly 
why  mirror  practise  should  prove  helpful. 

must  keep  in  mind  the  purpose  of  mir- 
ror practise.  Lip-reading  as  an  art  comprises 
tundamentally  two  different  kinds  of  skill: 
(1)  the  ability  to  recognize  quickly  the  sound 
and  word  formations  as  shown  by  the  visible 
organs  of  speech,  and  (2)  the  ability  to  grasp 
the  thought  of  the  speaker.  Mirror  practise 
IS  not  at  all  intended  to  develop  the  second 
ind  of  skill;  it  is  obviously  impossible  to 
Have  any  practise  in  understanding  thought 
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by  watching  our  own  mouths  in  the  mirror; 
but  as  a means  of  training  the  eye  to  know 
and  to  recognize  quickly  the  sound  and  word 
formations,  mirror  practise  has  a peculiar 
value  just  because  the  student  knows  what 
he  is  saying,  for  thus  he  never  makes  a mis- 
take; he  always  associates  the  right  movement 
with  the  right  sound.  Really  to  know  the 
movements,  they  must  be  so  learned  that 
their  recognition  becomes  a habit;  that  is, 
something  that  the  mind  does  without  the 
consciousness  of  effort.  In  forming  such  a 
habit,  it  is  not  only  essential  that  the  desired 
association  should  be  made  over  and  over 
again,  but  also  that  there  should  be  no  false 
associations.  For  the  student  who  has  not  a 
skilled  teacher,  mirror  practise  provides  the 
best  possible  means  of  learning  the  move- 
ments of  the  visible  organs  of  speech. 

But  to  make  mirror  practise  thus  valuable  it 
must  be  done  in  the  right  way.  To  say  words 
and  sentences  before  the  mirror  and  watch 
the  mouth  for  everything  in  general  and  noth- 
ing in  particular  is  a waste  of  time.  It  is  like 
the  hunter  who  missed  his  shot  at  a deer  be- 
cause he  “aimed  for  the  deer”  and  not  for 
some  vital  spot.  Mirror  practise  must  be 
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definite  if  it  is  to  have  value.  It  is  so  easy  to 
let  the  mind  wander,  to  make  only  vague 
associations,  that  we  might  just  as  well  not 
practise  with  the  mirror  at  all  unless  we  can 
find  a way  to  fix  our  attention  definitely 
and  in  detail  upon  the  thing  we  are  looking 
for. 

A still  worse  evil  than  vagueness  in  con- 
nection with  mirror  practise  arises  from  mouth- 
ing or  exaggeration  of  the  movements,  and 
sometimes  from  mistaken  pronunciation  or 
a false  formation  of  them.  To  mouth  or 
exaggerate  is  to  give  us  wrong  ideas  of  the 
sound  and  word  formations,  which  is  not 
simply  a waste  of  time,  but  also  tends  to  lead 
us  astray  when  reading  the  lips  of  others. 
And  this  latter  evil  is  accentuated  when  we 
try  to  see  the  sounds  by  pronouncing  the 
letters  by  themselves,  or  by  spelling  out  the 
words.  For  example,  the  formation  of  g in 
“go”  is  nothing  like  the  formation  of  the  letter 
by  itself.  Spell  the  word,  and  you  will  see 
on  your  lips  “gee-o,”  which  certainly  does  not 
look  the  same  as  “go.” 

The  things  to  avoid,  then,  in  mirror  prac- 
tise are  vagueness,  which  is  a waste  of  time, 
and  false  associations,  which  are  a positive 
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harm.  The  things  to  be  sought  are  definite- 
ness and  correct  associations.  ' ■ 

Words  should  be  practised  for^each  move- 
ment in  them.  In  addition  to  the  movements 
already  described  in  Chapters  VII  and  VIII,- 
there  are  the  diphthongs.  See  the  lessons  on 
diphthongs,  pp.  207ff.  We  must  rememjber 
also  that  practically  every  word  of  two  -sylla- 
bles or  more  has  at  least  one  unaccented  vowel. 
In  ordinary  speech  these  'unaccented'  vowels 
are  slighted  or  slurred,” .with  the  result  some- 
times of  showing  "no  mov^ent  at  all,  as  the 
0 in  “prison,”  which  appears  as  *“pris’n”; 
sometimes  of  showing  a relaxed-medium  move- 
ment, as  the  a in  “ sofa,”  which  appears  not 
as  “so-far,”  but  as  “so-fuh”;  and  sometimes 
of  showing  the  relaxed-narrow  movement  as 
the  first  e in  “refer,”  which  appears  not  as 
“reefer,”  but  as  “riffur.”  Aways  in  watching, 
for  unaccented  vowels,  be  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  exaggerate,  but  to  speak  naturally, 
and  then  determine  for  yourself  what  the 
movement  is.  As  half  at  least  of  the  vowels 
in  ordinary  speech  are  unaccented,  it  is  im- 
portant to  get  a correct  idea  of  how  these  un- 
accented sounds  appear  on  the  lips.  See  also 
the  lessons  on  unaccented  vowels,  pp.  234ff. 
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' ■ I give  herewith  a list  of  words  in  which  all 
of  the  movements  occur : . ' 


boom 

* left 

save  ‘ 

farmer 

foot ' 

tap 

above 

wormy 

■ wall 

* cube 

dollar 

moreover 

i • 

; rip 

yoke 

sofa 

story 

^^um 

. coil*  • 

violin 

window 

^ sharp  ■ 

. pipe 

fearful 

fury 

thief  , 

lAund  >. 

. -wary 

poorly 

These 

• 

words  should  .be  studied 

for  each 

r * ^ 

movement  in  tlierh.  ’ To  do  • so,  proceed,  as 
follows:  Say  the  whole  word  while  you  watch 
your  mouth  in  the  mirror.  Do  not  spell  the 
words;  as,  for  example,  “b-oo-m,”  but  say 
the  word,  “boom.”  Use  your  voice  softly; 
you  will  speak  more  naturally  than  if  you  use 
a whisper  or  try  to  form  the  words  without 
sound.  The  first  time  you  say  the  word, 
concentrate  your  attention  on  the  first  sound 
and  its  movement;  then  repeat  the  word,  and 
coneentrate  on  the  second  sound  and  move- 
ment; and  so  repeat  the  word  for  each  move- 
ment. It  will  help  you  to  concentrate  if 
before  you  say  the  word  each  time  you  think 
definitely  of  what  you  are  to  look  for.  That 
is,  think  of  the  lip  or  tongue  movements. 
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you  ought  to  see,  and  then  say  the  word  and 
see  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  word 
“boom.”  For  the  h the  lips  have  the  shut 
position;  say  “boom”  and  see  that  the  lips 
are  shut  for  h.  For  the  oo  the  lips  are  puckered 
with  the  narrow  opening;  say  the  word  again 
and  see  these  characteristics.  For  the  m the 
lips  are  shut  once  more;  repeat  the  word  the 
third  time  and  see  that.  Each  word  should  be 
gone  over  many  times  in  this  way. 

The  method  of  sentence  practise  with  the 
mirror  is  similar  to  that  for  word  practise, 
though  not  with  exactly  the  same  purpose. 
Words  are  practised  for  the  study  of  the  in- 
dividual movements  that  make  up  the  word, 
while  sentences  are  to  be  practised  for  the 
study  of  the  word  formations  that  make  up 
the  sentence.  And  sentences  are  of  particular 
value  to  get  the  efiPect  of  the  unaccented 
vowels. 

Short  sentences  of  three  to  seven  words 
provide  the  best  material  for  mirror  practise, 
though  long  sentences  can  readily  be  used  if 
they  are  studied  clause  by  clause.  Take, 
for  example,  the  opening  sentence  of  Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg  Address.  This  should  be 
divided  into  six  clauses:  “Four  score  and  seven 
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years  ago — our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent — a new  nation — conceived  in  lib- 
erty— and  dedicated  to  the  proposition — that 
all  men  are  created  equal.”  There  are  from 
three  to  seven  words  in  each  of  these  clauses. 
Such  colloquial  sentences  as  “Where  do  you 
live.^”  “The  weather  is  very  warm,”  “What’s 
the  matter.?”  make  excellent  material,  also, 
for  this  practise. 

Whether  using  short  sentences  or  clauses 
from  long  sentences,  the  method  is  the  same. 
Pronounce  the  whole  clause  or  sentence  as 
many  times  as  there  are  words  in  it,  each  time 
you  do  so  concentrating  your  thought  on  a 
different  word,  one  word  at  a time.  The 
first  time  you  should  concentrate  on  the  first 
word,  the  second  time  on  the  second,  and 
so  on.  But  you  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  emphasize  the  word  for  which  you 
are  looking.  In  the  clause,  “Four  score  and 
seven  years  ago,”  the  word  “and”  when 
spoken,  naturally  is  hardly  more  than  “’nd,” 
the  vowel  being  so  slurred  as  to  be  almost 
lost:  thus,  “Four  score  ’nd  seven  years  ago.” 
To  say  “Four  score  and  seven  years  ago” 
would  therefore  be  to  give  a false  emphasis 
to  the  word  which  it  would  not  have  in  ordi- 
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nary  conversation.  And  the  object  of  this 
practise  of  the  words  in  sentenees  is  in  very 
important  measure  to  aeeustom  the  eye  to 
the  natural  word  formations  of  every-day 
talk. 

Taking  this  elause,  then,  as  an  example, 
the  first  time  you  say  it  you  should  coneentrate 
on  “four,”  then  repeat  and  coneentrate  on 
“score,”  and  so  on.  Try  to  see  the  word 
as  a whole,  not  the  individual  elements. 
Do  not  speak  slowly,  and  especially  do  not 
speak  word  by  word.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
easier  for  you  to  see  the  words  spoken  in  that 
way,  but  the  practise  is  at  the  same  time  robbed 
of  its  chief  value  of  training  the  eye  to  see 
rapid  word  formations  occurring  in  their 
natural  associations  with  other  words  in  a 
sentence. 

Mirror  practise  as  outlined  above  is  an 
undoubted  help  in  the  study  of  lip-reading; 
but  it  is  a mistake  to  expeet  skill  to  come 
from  such  practise  alone.  The  full,  rounded 
development  comes  from  eombining  such  mir- 
ror practise  with  the  varied  forms  of  practise 
with  others.  A little  mirror  practise  every 
day  is  good,  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  at  a time,  and  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
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secure  an  assistant,  it  is  well  to  increase  this 
time.  But  where  practise  with  an  assistant 
is  possible,  and  the  best  results  cannot  be 
obtained  otherwise,  do  not  let  mirror  prac- 
tise take  so  much  time  as  to  exclude  you  from 
it. 
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FIRST  OUTLINE  OF  DAILY  PRACTISE, 
THROUGH  SECTION  III 

What  may  be  called  a full  cycle  of  practise 
should  consist  of  (1)  a Review  of  the  preced- 
ing lesson,  (2)  the  study  and  practise  of  the 
Lesson  for  the  Day,  and  (3)  the  Prepara- 
tion for  the  next  lesson.  (Of  course  with  the 
first  lesson  there  will  be  no  review.) 

As  an  illustration:  Suppose  the  first  story, 
A Lesson  in  Physiology,  (Sec.  I,  paragraph  l), 
and  the  first  movement,  the  lips-shut,  for 
p,  b,  and  m (Sec.  Ill,  paragraphs  53-56), 
had  been  studied  and  practised.  Then  that 
story  and  the  words  and  sentences  under 
that  movement  would  be  the  Review;  the 
Lesson  for  the  Day  would  be  the  second 
story,  Franklin’s  Toast,  and  the  words  and 
sentences  under  the  second  movement,  the 
extended-narrow  for  long  e (paragraphs  57-60), 
as  well  as  some  conversation  practise;  and 
the  Preparation  for  the  next  lesson  would  be 
on  the  third  story,  A Sword  Puzzle,  and  the 
words  and  sentences  of  the  third  movement, 
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the  extended-medium  for  short  e (paragraphs 

61-65). 

Enough  time  should  be  taken  for  each  part 
of  the  work  to  do  it  thoroughly.  The  exact 
time  cannot  be  prescribed,  for  what  one  per- 
son can  do  in  one  hour,  another  perhaps  can- 
not do  thoroughly  short  of  two  hours.  The 
outline  for  practise  given  below,  subject  to 
changes  which  a teacher  may  make  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  pupil,  should  be  fol- 
lowed step  by  step  in  the  order  given,  except 
that  the  Review  and  the  Lesson  for  the 
Day  from  each  section  as  practised  with 
assistant  may  be  taken  consecutively  if  de- 
sired. It  will  probably  take  from  two  to 
three  hours  to  complete  the  program;  do  only 
one  hour  at  a time,  taking  up  the  work  again 
later  from  the  place  left  off  until  the  whole 
program  has  been  completed. 

Outline 

A,  Review  with  assistant  (all  review  prac- 
tise should  be  rapid). 

I.  From  Section  I. 
a.  The  Story: 

1.  Told  in  different  words. 
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2.  Read  very  rapidly. 

3.  Questions  based  on  the  story. 

II.  From  Section  III. 

a.  Movement  Words: 

1.  Read  by  assistant,  and  repeated 
by  pupil,  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
as  case  may  be,  each  group  several 
times  in  different  orders. 

b.  Contrast  Words: 

1.  Read,  and  repeated,  in  groups  of 
two. 

c.  Practise  Words: 

1.  Read,  and  repeated,  one  word 
at  a time,  but  skipping  around  and 
going  very  rapidly  from  word  to 
word. 

d.  Sentences: 

1.  Read,  and  repeated,  skipping 
around,  and  rapidly  from  sentence 
to  sentence. 

B.  Lesson  for  the  Day 
I.  From  Section  I. 

a.  The  Story.  (For  details,  see  Chap- 
ter V) : 

1.  The  pupil  reads  story  to  self, 
preferably  some  time  beforehand. 
See  advice  under  C below. 
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2.  Assistant  reads  the  story  to  tlie 
pupil,  without  interruption. 

3.  With  interruption  for  the  thought. 

4.  With  interruption  for  every  word. 

5.  Rapidly,  with  interruption  for 
thought. 

6.  Assistant  tells  the  story  in  his 
own  words. 

7.  Assistant  asks  questions  based 
on  the  story;  pupil  replies. 

8.  Assistant  reads  story,  skipping 
around,  rapidly,  with  interruption 
for  the  thought. 

9.  Pupil  practises  the  story  with  the 
mirror  (see  Chapter  XI). 

II.  From  Section  II. 

a.  Conversation.  Pupil  and  assistant 
have  definite  conversation  practise 
(see  Chapter  IV).  Also  use  occasion- 
ally the  conversations  in  Section  II. 

III.  From  Section  III. 

a.  Assistant  shows  pupil,  by  the  il- 
lustrative word,  the  characteristics 
of  the  new  movement. 

b.  Movement  Words: 

1.  Read  by  assistant,  and  repeated 
by  pupil,  in  groups  of  two  or 
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three  as  indicated,  each  group 
several  times  in  different  orders. 

c.  Contrast  Words: 

I.  Read  by  assistant,  and  repeated 
by  pupil,  in  groups  of  two,  each 
group  several  times  over  in  differ- 
ent orders. 

d.  Practise  Words  (see  Chapter  IX) : 

1.  Assistant  reads;  pupil  does  not 
repeat,  but  simply  watches  for  the 
special  movement  indicated  by  the 
italic  letters. 

2.  Assistant  reads  and  pupil  repeats. 
As  each  word  is  understood,  the 
assistant  repeats  it  over  and  over 
as  many  times  as  there  are  move- 
ments in  it.  The  first  time,  the 
pupil  watches  for  the  first  move- 
ment, the  second  time  for  the 
second,  and  so  on. 

3.  Assistant  reads  and  pupil  repeats. 
As  each  word  is  understood,  the 
assistant  composes  and  gives  a 
sentence  containing  the  word. 
Where  homophonous  words  are 
given  (and  such  words  are  in- 
dicated by  the  small  number  fol- 
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lowing  them,  words  of  the  same 
appearance  being  followed  by  the 
same  number),  the  sentences  alone 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  tell  which 
is  which. 

4.  Assistant  reads  rapidly,  skipping 
around;  pupil  repeats  quickly. 

e.  Sentences  (see  Chapter  X) : 

1.  Assistant  reads  and  pupil  repeats. 
As  each  sentence  is  understood, 
the  assistant  composes  and  gives 
one  or  two  more  sentences  as- 
sociated in  thought  with  the  origi- 
nal sentence. 

2.  Assistant  reads  rapidly,  skipping 
around ; pupil  repeats  quickly. 

3.  Assistant  reads  each  sentence  over 
and  over  as  many  times  as  there 
are  words  in  the  sentence.  Pupil 
does  not  repeat.  But  the  first 
time,  the  pupil  watches  for  the 
first  word,  the  second  time  for 
the  second,  and  so  on. 

f.  Pupil  practises  Movement  Words, 
Contrast  Words,  and  Practise  Words, 
with  the  mirror  to  see  each  move- 
ment (see  Chapter  XI). 
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g.  Pupil  practises  Sentences  with  the 
mirror  to  see  each  word  (see  Chap- 
ter XI). 

C.  Preparation  for  the  Next  Lesson 

I.  From  Section  I. 
a.  The  Story: 

1.  The  pupil  reads  the  story  to  self, 
once  only,  and  does  not  practise. 
If  so  read,  the  pupil  does  not  re- 
read at  time  of  practise  with  as- 
sistant. Should  story  practise  be 
easy  for  pupil,  he  should  read, 
and  keep,  about  five  to  ten  stories 
ahead.  If  very  easy,  he  should  not 
read  stories  to  himself  at  all.  Take 
one  story  for  a lesson. 

II.  From  Section  III. 

a.  Pupil  studies,  with  the  mirror,  the 
advance  movement,  as  shown  in  the 
word  given  for  illustration,  to  see 
the  characteristies  described.  Take 
one  to  two  movements  for  a lesson. 

b.  Movement  Words: 

I.  Pupil  pi-aetises  with  mirror  to  see 
only  the  new  movement  indicated 
by  the  italic  letters. 
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2.  Pupil  practises,  with  mirror,  the 
words  in  groups  of  two  or  three  as 
indicated  to  observe  the  differences 
between  them. 

c.  Contrast  Words: 

1.  Pupil  practises,  with  mirror,  by 
couplets  to  see  the  differences  in- 
dicated. 

d.  Practise  Words: 

1.  Pupil  practises,  with  mirror,  only 
to  see  the  new  movement  in- 
dicated by  the  italic  letters,  not 
for  the  words  themselves  nor  for 
any  of  the  other  movements. 

e.  Sentences: 

Pupil  should  not  practise  advance 
sentences  in  any  way  whatever, 
and  should  endeavor  if  possible 
to  get  along  without  even  first 
reading  them  to  himself.  If  this 
is  not  possible  at  first,  it  will  be 
later. 
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STORIES  FOR  PRACTISE 

Stories  are  to  be  practised  according  to  the 
directions  in  Chapter  V.  After  the  stories 
given  below  have  all  been  used,  material  for 
further  reading  practise  may  readily  be  found 
in  books.  Those  written  for  children,  fre- 
quently afford  the  best  material,  being  usually 
in  a simple,  colloquial  style.  The  student 
may  select  books  to  suit  his  own  taste,  but 
if  any  of  the  following  are  on  hand  they  will  be 
found  excellent  for  this  kind  of  practise: 
JE sop’s  Fables  (Stickney’s  edition  preferred); 
Tappan’s  Old  Ballads  in  Prose;  Tappan’s 
European  Hero  Stories;  Lewis  Carroll’s  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book  and 
Tanglewood  Tales;  Mrs.  Ewing’s  Jackanapes 
and  The  Brownies;  John  Fiske’s  The  War  of 
Independence;  Josephine  P.  Peabody’s  Old 
Greek  Folk  Stories;  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare. It  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  student 

to  these  books;  they  are  given  merely  by  way 
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of  suggestion.  From  one  to  four  pages  should 
be  practised  for  a lesson,  the  number  of  pages 
being  determined  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
arc  understood  and  by  the  size  of  the  page. 


A Lesson  in  Physiology 

1.  A teacher  was  explaining  to  her  class 
what  an  organ  of  the  body  is.  She  told  them 
that  an  organ  of  the  body  is  a part  of  the 
body  set  apart  for  some  special  use.  For 
example,  the  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  the 
ear  of  hearing,  etc. 

After  she  had  gone  pver  the  work  pretty 
thoroughly,  she  wanted  to  find  out  how  much 
her  pupils  knew  of  the  subject.  So  she  asked 
them  who  could  tell  what  an  organ  of  the  body 
really  is. 

For  some  time  there  was  no  reply.  Then 
the  smallest  boy  in  the  room  held  up  his 
hand.  “I  know,”  he  said.  “I  see  with  my 
eye  organ,  I hear  with  my  ear  organ,  I smell 
with  my  nose  organ,  I eat  with  my  mouth 
organ,  and  I feel  with  my  hand  organ.” 

— Selected. 
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Franklin’s  Toast 

2.  Once  in  London  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
dining  with  two  friends,  one  of  whom  was 
an  Englishman  and  the  other  a Frenchman. 
As  three  nationalities  were  represented,  it  was 
suggested  that  each  of  the  men  propose  a 
toast  to  his  own  country.  The  Englishman 
rose  first,  and  like  a true  John  Bull  exclaimed: 
“Here’s  to  England,  the  sun  that  gives 
light  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.” 

The  Frenchman  responded  proudly  in  sim- 
ilar vein: 

“Here’s  to  France,  the  moon  whose  magic 
rays  move  the  tides  of  the  world!” 

Then  Franklin  rose,  and  with  an  air  of 
quaint  modesty  remarked: 

“ Here’s  to  George  Washington,  the  Joshua 
of  America  who  commanded  the  sun  and 
the  moon  to  stand  still — and  they  stood  still.” 

— Selected. 


A Sword  Puzzle 

3.  They  thought  more  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon  than 
now.  The  Emperor  one  day  met  an  old  one- 
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armed  soldier,  and  asked  him  where  he  had 
lost  his  arm.  “Sire,  at  Austerlitz.”  “And 
were  you  not  decorated.^”  “No,  sire.”  “Then 
here  is  my  cross  for  you;  I make  you  chevalier.” 
“Your  majesty  names  me  chevalier  because 
I have  lost  one  arm ! What  would  your 
Majesty  have  done  if  I had  lost  both.?”  “Oh, 
in  that  case,  I should  have  made  you  oflScer 
of  the  Legion.”  Whereupon  the  soldier  im- 
mediately drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  his 
other  arm. 

Now,  there  is  no  particular  reason  to  doubt 
this  story.  The  only  question  is,  how  did 
he  do  it.? 

— Selected. 


An  Absent  Minded  Philosopher 

4.  One  evening  in  cold  mid-winter.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  instinctively  drew  his  chair 
very  close  to  the  grate  in  which  a fire  had  just 
been  lighted.  By  degrees  the  fire  became  com- 
pletely kindled,  and  Sir  Isaac  felt  the  heat 
intolerable,  and  rang  his  bell  with  unusual 
violence.  John  was  not  at  hand.  At  last 
he  appeared,  but  by  that  time  Sir  Isaac  was 
almost  roasted.  “Remove  the  grate,  you 
lazy  rascal!”  exclaimed  Sir  Isaac,  in  a tone  of 
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irritation  very  uncommon  with  that  amiable 
and  placid  philosopher.  “Remove  the  grate 
before  I’m  burned  to  death!”  “Please,  your 
honor,  might  you  not  rather  draw  back  your 
chair said  John,  a little  waggishly.  “Upon 
my  word,”  said  Sir  Isaac,  smiling,  “I  never 
thought  of  that.” 

— Selected. 

The  Bone  of  Contention 
5.  “At  Hale’s  Ford,  in  Virginia,”  said 
Booker  T.  Washington,  “I  used  to  know  in 
my  boyhood  an  old  colored  man  called  ‘ Uncle 
Sam.’  ” 

During  the  Civil  War  Uncle  Sam  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  conflict,  but  he  himself 
did  not  fight.  A white  man  took  him  to  task 
about  this  one  day. 

“Look  here.  Uncle  Sam,”  he  said,  “here 
are  the  men  of  the  North  and  the  men  of  the 
South  killing  one  another  off  on  your  account. 
Why  don’t  you  pitch  in  and  join  them?” 
“Mah  friend,”  he  said,  “ has  you  ever  seen 
two  dogs  fighting  over  a bone?” 

“Of  course  I have,”  said  the  white  man. 
“Did  you  ever  see  the  bone  fight?”  said 
Uncle  Sam. 

— Selected. 
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Not  Far  to  Go 

6.  A distinguished  lawyer  and  politieian 
was  traveling  on  the  train  when  an  Irish 
woman  came  into  the  car  with  a big  basket 
and  bundle,  and  sat  down  near  him. 

When  the  conductor  came  around  to  col- 
lect fares,  the  woman  paid  her  money,  and 
the  conductor  passed  by  the  lawyer  without 
collecting  anything.  The  good  woman  there- 
upon said  to  the  lawyer: 

“An’  faith,  an’  why  is  it  that  the  conductor 
takes  the  money  of  a poor  Irish  woman  an’ 
don’t  ask  ye,  who  seem  to  be  a rich  man,  for 
anything?” 

“My  dear  madam,”  replied  the  lawyer, 
who  had  a pass,  “I  am  traveling  on  my 
beauty.” 

For  a moment  the  woman  looked  at  him, 
and  then  quickly  answered: 

“An’  is  that  so?  Then  ye  must  be  very 
near  yer  journey’s  end.” 

■ — Selected. 


He  Did  Not  Bite 

7.  Two  English  boys,  who  were  friends  of 
Charles  Darwin,  thought  one  day  that  they 
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would  play  a joke  on  him.  They  caught  a 
butterfly,  a grasshopper,  a beetle  and  a 
centipede,  and  out  of  these  creatures  they 
made  a strange  composite  insect.  They  took 
the  centipede’s  body,  the  butterfly’s  wings, 
the  grasshopper’s  legs  and  the  beetle’s  head, 
and  they  glued  them  together  carefully.  Then, 
with  their  new  bug  in  a box,  they  knocked  at 
Darwin’s  door. 

“We  caught  this  bug  in  a field,”  they  said. 
“Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a bug  it  is, 
sirr 

Darwin  looked  at  the  bug  and  then  he 
looked  at  the  boys.  He  smiled  slightly. 

“Did  it  hum  when  you  caught  it.?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes,”  they  answered,  nudging  each  other. 

“Then,”  said  Darwin,  “it  is  a humbug.”  ' 

— Selected. 


Her  View  of  Art 

8.  An  old  gentleman  who  lived  not  far 
from  the  country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire (which  is  open  to  the  public  when  the 
duke  is  not  there)  one  day  drove  with  a party 
of  friends  to  this  famous  residence.  He  took 
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also  his  housekeeper,  Martha,  a good  old  soul, 
who  had  been  with  him  a great  many  years. 

Arriving  at  Chatsworth,  they  passed  slowly 
through  room  after  room  of  almost  prieeless 
pictures.  But  Martha  said  never  a w'ord, 
although  it  was  evident  that  she  was  not  miss- 
ing anything.  Each  and  every  picture  un- 
derwent a most  rigid  scrutiny,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

At  last  her  master  turned  to  her  and  said: 
“Well,  Martha,  what  do  you  think  of  it  all.^” 
“Why,”  exploded  Martha  rapturously,  “I 
can’t  see  a speck  o’  dust  anywhere!” 

— Lippincott’s. 


He  Told  the  Truth 

9.  The  country  school-teacher  had  been  tell- 
ing her  pupils  about  the  seasons  and  their  pe- 
culiarities, and  to  impress  their  minds  with  the 
facts,  she  questioned  them  upon  the  points  she 
had  given. 

Several  questions  had  been  put  and  an- 
swered, and  she  finally  reached  the  stupid 
boy  in  the  corner. 

“Well,  Johnny,”  she  said,  “have  you  been 
paying  attention.^” 
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“Yes’m,”  he  answered  promptly. 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  Now,  can  you  tell 
me  what  there  is  in  the  spring.?” 

“Yes’m,  I can,  but  I don’t  want  to.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do.  Don’t  be  afraid.  You 
have  heard  the  other  pupils.  Be  a good  boy 
now,  and  tell  us  what  there  is  in  the  spring.” 
“Wy — wy — mum,  there’s  a frog  an’  a 
lizard  an’  a dead  cat  in  it,  but  I didn’t  put  ’em 
there.  It  was  another  boy,  for  I saw  him  do 
it.” 

— Selected. 


Good  for  Him,  Anyhow! 

10,  “I’ve  spanked  Thomas  until  I can  spank 
him  no  more!”  exclaimed  Miss  Hardcastle, 
the  geographical  mistress,  to  Miss  Manners, 
the  mathematical  mistress.  “Really,  my 
arm  quite  aches  from  the  daily  chastisement 
of  that  naughty  boy.” 

“When  you  want  him  spanked  again,  send 
him  to  me,  then,”  said  Miss  Manners.  And, 
sure  enough,  at  eleven  o’clock  next  morning 
Thomas  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  mathe- 
matical mistress’s  class-room. 

“W'here  have  you  come  from?”  asked  Miss 
Manners. 
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“Miss  Hardcastle,”  confessed  Thomas. 

“I  thought  so!”  exclaimed  the  teacher; 
and,  dropping  her  book,  she  adroitly  inverted 
the  youngster  with  a twist,  and  punished  him 
till  the  room  rang  with  shrieks  and  whacks. 

“Now,  Thomas,”  said  Miss  Manners,  when 
she  had  concluded  her  duty,  “what  have  you 
to  say.?” 

“Please,  miss,”  blubbered  the  feeling  schol- 
ar, “Miss  Hardcastle  wants  the  scissors!” 

— Selected. 


Uncle  Ned’s  Old  Aunt 

11.  Down  South  there  was  an  old  colored 
man  called  Uncle  Ned.  He  had  worked  for 
the  same  family  for  a great  many  years,  ever 
since  the  war  in  fact.  At  last  one  day  he 
went  to  his  master  and  said,  “Master,  I’d 
like  to  have  a vacation.”  “What,  Uncle 
Ned,”  said  his  master,  “you  want  a vacation.? 
What  do  you  want  a vacation  for.?”  “Why,” 
said  Uncle  Ned,  “I  want  to  go  up  to  Virginia.” 
“Up  to  Virginia!  What  do  you  want  to  go 
up  to  Virginia  for,  Uncle  Ned?”  “Well,  I 
reckon  I want  to  see  my  old  aunt.”  “Your 
old  aunt!  I didn’t  know  you  had  an  old  aunt 
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up  ill  Virginia.”  “Yes,  sah.”  “And  how  old 
is  she.?*”  “Well,  I reckon  she  is  110  years 
old.”  “One  hundred  and  ten  years  old! 
You  have  an  aunt  up  in  Virginia  as  old  as 
that?”  “Yes,  sah.”  “And  what  is  your 
old  aunt  doing  up  in  Virginia?”  “Why,  I 
reckon  she  must  be  living  with  her  grand- 
mother.” 

— Selected. 


Dresden  Good  Nature 

13.  A stranger  was  one  day  crossing  the 
great  bridge  that  spans  the  Elbe,  at  Dresden, 
and  asked  a native  to  direct  him  to  a certain 
church  which  he  wished  to  find. 

“Really,  my  dear  sir,”  said  the  Dresdener, 
bowing  low,  “I  grieve  greatly  to  say  it,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you.” 

The  stranger  passed  on,  somewhat  surprised 
at  this  voluble  answer  to  his  simple  question. 
He  had  gone  but  a short  distance  when  he 
heard  hurried  footsteps  behind  him,  and  turn- 
ing round,  saw  the  same  man  running  to  catch 
up  with  him. 

In  a moment  his  pursuer  was  by  his  side, 
his  breath  almost  gone,  but  enough  left  to 
pant  out,  hurriedly:  “My  dear  sir,  you  asked 
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me  how  you  could  find  the  church,  and  it 
grieved  me  to  have  to  say  I did  not  know. 
Just  now  I met  my  brother,  but  I’m  sorry  to 
say  that  he  did  not  know  either.” 

— Selected, 

Two  Excellent  Arguments 

13.  The  physician’s  first  professional  call 
for  the  day  was  upon  a man  that  was  ill  with 
the  grip. 

“Doctor,”  groaned  the  patient,  “this  is  the 
first  sickness  of  any  kind  that  I have  had  for 
fifteen  years,  and  it’s  mighty  annoying  to  be 
cooped  up  in  this  way.” 

“My  dear  sir,”  soothingly  replied  the  doc- 
tor, “think  how  much  more  fortunate  than 
the  great  majority  of  people  you  have  been. 
You  have  every  reason  for  bearing  your 
affliction  with  patience.” 

His  next  call  was  upon  a man  with  a severe 
case  of  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

“Doctor,”  moaned  the  patient,  “I  seem  to 
be  always  sick  with  something  or  other. 
I don’t  believe  I have  had  a well  day  since 
the  year  of  the  world’s  fair  in  Chicago.” 
“Then,  my  dear  sir,”  replied  the  doctor, 
as  he  wrote  his  prescription,  “you  certainly 
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should  have  learned  by  this  time  to  bear  your 
affliction  with  patience.” 

— Chicago  Tribune. 


Willing  to  Repeat 

14.  The  office  boy  to  a large  firm  of  pub- 
lishers, recently,  when  sent  to  one  of  the  oper- 
ative departments  with  a message,  noticed 
that  something  was  wrong  with  the  machin- 
ery. He  gave  the  alarm,  and  thus  prevented 
much  damage.  The  circumstance  was  re- 
ported to  the  head  of  the  firm,  before  whom 
John  was  summoned. 

You  have  done  me  a great  service,  my 
boy,”  he  said.  “In  future  your  wages  will 
be  increased  $1  weekly.” 

Thank  you,  sir,”  said  the  bright  little 
fellow.  “I’ll  do  my  best  to  be  worth  it,  and 
to  be  a good  servant  to  you.” 

The  reply  struck  the  chief  almost  as  much 
as  the  lad’s  previous  service  had  done. 

“That’s  the  right  spirit,”  he  said.  “In  all 
the  years  I have  been  in  business  no  one  has 
ever  thanked  me  in  that  way.  I will  make  the 
increase  $2.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that?  ” 
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“Well,  sir,”  said  the  boy,  after  a moment’s 
hesitation,  “ would  you  mind  if  I said  it  again?  ” 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 

15.  A Hare  one  day  made  himself  merry 
over  the  slow  pace  of  the  Tortoise,  and  vainly 
boasted  of  his  own  great  speed  in  running. 

The  Tortoise  took  the  laugh  in  good  part. 
“Let  us  try  a race,”  she  said;  “I  will  run  with 
you  five  miles  for  five  dollars,  and  the  Fox 
out  yonder  shall  be  the  judge.” 

The  Hare  agreed,  and  away  they  started 
together. 

The  Tortoise  never  for  a moment  stopped, 
but  jogged  along  with  a slow,  steady  pace, 
straight  to  the  end  of  the  course.  But  the 
Hare,  full  of  sport,  first  outran  the  Tortoise, 
then  fell  behind;  having  come  midway  to  the 
goal,  he  began  to  nibble  at  the  young  herbage, 
and  to  amuse  himself  in  many  ways.  After 
a while,  the  day  being  warm,  he  lay  down  for 
a nap,  saying,  “ If  she  should  go  by,  I can  easily 
enough  catch  up.” 

When  he  awoke,  the  Tortoise  was  not  in 
sight;  and,  running  as  fast  as  he  could,  he 
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found  her  comfortably  dozing  at  their  goal, 
after  her  success  was  gained. 

— From  SticJcney^s  edition  of  ^^Msoy's 
Fables  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Ginn  and 
Company. 


Hope  Deferred 

16.  They  sat  each  at  an  extreme  end  of  the 
horse-hair  sofa.  They  had  been  courting  now 
for  something  like  two  years,  but  the  wide 
gap  between  had  always  been  respectfully 
preserved. 

“A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Sandy,” 
murmured  Maggie,  after  a silence  of  an  hour 
and  a half. 

“Well,”  replied  Sandy  slowly,  with  su- 
prising boldness,  “to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
was  just  thinking  how  fine  it  would  be  if  you 
were  to  give  me  a bit  of  a kiss.” 

“I’ve  no  objection,”  simpered  Maggie, 
moving  over;  and  she  kissed  him  plumply 
on  the  tip  of  his  left  ear. 

Sandy  relapsed  into  a brown  study  once 
more,  and  the  clock  ticked  twenty-seven 
minutes. 
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“And  what  are  you  thinking  about  now — 
another,  eh?” 

“No,  no;  it’s  more  serious  now.” 

“Is  it?”  asked  Maggie  softly.  Her  heart 
was  going  pit-a-pat  with  expectation.  “And 
what  might  it  be?” 

“I  was  just  thinking,”  answered  Sandy, 
“that  it  was  about  time  you  were  paying  me 
that  penny.” 

— Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


Mark  Twain  and  Whistler 

17.  A friend  of  Mark  Twain’s  tells  an  amus- 
ing incident  in  connection  with  the  first  meet- 
ing between  the  humorist  and  the  late  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  the  artist. 

The  friend  had  warned  Clemens  that  the 
painter  was  a confirmed  joker,  and  Mark 
had  solemnly  replied  that  he  would  get  the 
better  of  Whistler  should  the  latter  attempt 
“any  funny  business.”  Furthermore,  Twain 
determined  to  anticipate  Whistler  if  possible. 

The  two  were  introduced  in  Whistler’s 
studio;  and  Clemens,  assuming  an  air  of  hope- 
less stupidity,  approached  a just  completed 
painting  and  said: 
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“Not  at  all  bad,  Mr.  Whistler,  not  at  all 
bad;  only,”  he  added,  with  a motion  as  if  to 
rub  out  a cloud  effect,  “if  I were  you,  I’d  do 
away  with  that  cloud.” 

“Great  heavens,  sir!”  exclaimed  Whistler, 
almost  beside  himself.  “Do  be  careful  not  to 
touch  that;  the  paint  is  not  yet  dry.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  mind  that,”  responded  Twain 
with  an  air  of  perfect  nonchalance;  “you  see 
I’m  wearing  gloves.” 

— Selected. 


Mr.  Choate  was  Obliging 


18.  The  custom  for  men  servants  to  wear 
evening  dress  has  its  embarrassments.  When 
Mr.  Choate  was  our  ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  he  was  one  evening  attending 
a function  at  which  many  other  diplomats 
were  present.  They  of  course  wore  full  regi- 
mentals, while  Mr.  Choate  wore  the  simple 
evening  dress  of  the  American  gentleman. 
At  a late  hour  he  was  standing  by  the  door, 
when  a foreign  diplomat  approached,  and 
mistaking  him  for  a servant,  said  to  him  • 
“Call  me  a cab.” 


“You’re  a cab,  sir,” 
Choate. 


readily  responded 


Mr. 
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The  diplomat,  in  a high  state  of  indignation, 
sought  the  host  and  complained  that  one 
of  the  servants  had  insulted  him,  and  pointed 
out  the  offender. 

“Why,”  said  the  host,  “that’s  Ambassador 
Choate.  Come,  let  me  introduce  you.” 

The  diplomat  was  greatly  chagrined,  and 
on  presentation  made  his  apologies  to  the 
American  ambassador. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Mr.  Choate. 
“But  if  you  had  only  been  better  looking, 
I’d  have  called  you  a hansom  cab.” 

— Selected. 

Dust  on  the  Atlantic 

19.  Secretary  of  State  Knox  has  a colored 
messenger  in  his  office  who  knows  something 
of  geography. 

Alongside  of  the  Secretary’s  desk  is  a great 
globe,  standing  almost  six  feet  high.  The 
other  day  Mr.  Knox  consulted  it  to  see  if  it 
were  really  true  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  our 
dominions  nowadays,  or  to  learn  something 
else  of  equal  importance.  The  Pennsylvania 
statesman  is  the  pink  of  neatness,  and  was 
somewhat  irritated  to  find  that  the  big  re- 
volving ball  had  soiled  his  coat  sleeve. 
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“William,”  he  said  sharply  to  the  mes- 
senger, and  laying  his  finger  on  the  globe, 
“there  is  dust  there  a foot  thick.” 

“It’s  thicker’n  that,  Mr.  Secretary,”  re- 
plied the  negro  with  the  familiarity  that  comes 
of  mingling  with  greatness. 

“What  do  you  mean.?*”  demanded  the 
premier. 

“Why,  you’se  got  your  finger  on  the  desert 
of  Sahara.” 

Mr.  Knox  did  badly  at  trying  to  suppress  a 
smile. 

“You’ll  find  some  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
too,”  he  remarked,  as  he  turned  to  his  desk. 

— Crist,  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 


A Touching  Message 

20.  Mr.  George  Broadhurst,  the  playwright, 
is  an  Englishman,  and  recently  made  a visit 
to  his  native  country.  After  having  lived  a 
week  at  one  of  the  large  hotels  in  London,  he 
was  surprised  on  the  evening  of  his  departure, 
although  at  a very  late  hour,  to  see  an  endless 
procession  of  waiters,  maids,  porters  and  pages 
come  forward  with  the  expectant  smile  and 
empty  hand.  When  each  and  all  had  been 
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well  bestowed,  even  boots  and  under  boots 
and  then  another  boots,  he  dashed  for  the 
four-wheeler  that  was  to  carry  him  safely 
away. 

Settling  himself  with  a sigh  of  relief,  he 
was  about  to  be  off,  when  a page  popped  his 
head  into  the  window  and  breathlessly  ex- 
claimed : 

“I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the  night-lift  man 
says  he’s  waiting  for  a message  from  you, 
sir.” 

“A  message  from  me.^” 

“Yes,  sir;  he  says  he  cawn’t  go  to  sleep  with- 
out a message  from  you,  sir.” 

“Really,  he  can’t  go  to  sleep  without  a 
message  from  me.^” 

“No,  sir.” 

“How  touching.  Then  tell  him,  ‘Pleasant 
dreams. 

— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


The  Disciplinarian 

21.  There  is  in  our  navy  a certain  rear  ad- 
miral, gi’ave,  serious-minded,  conscientious, 
who  is  an  excellent  disciplinarian. 

In  his  younger  days  he  was  greatly  distressed 
by  the  carelessness  of  his  charming  wife.  She 
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had  pinned  her  silk  petticoat  in  the  back  un- 
til there  was  a great  frayed  place  at  the  band. 
She  continued  to  wear  the  petticoat,  however, 
although  her  efforts  to  keep  on  pinning  it  at 
the  frayed  place  always  evoked  a little  storm 
of  irritation  and  temper. 

In  vain  her  husband  urged  her  to  mend  it. 
Finally  he  decided  that  the  only  way  to  re- 
form his  wife  was  to  fill  her  with  remorse. 
So  this  future  commander  of  battleships  with 
his  own  hands  ripped  off  the  old  frayed  band 
and  sewed  on  a new  one.  Then  he  took  it  to 
his  wife.  She  was  greatly  moved,  thanked 
him,  kissed  him,  and  left  the  room. 

Presently  she  came  back,  her  arms  laden 
with  garments. 

“Here  are  a few  more  for  you,  dearest,” 
she  said.  “But  please  don’t  hurry  about 
them.  Just  fix  them  whenever  you  have 
time.” 

And  she  put  seven  petticoats  on  the  chair 
beside  him. 

— Youth’s  Companion. 

“Father  Won’t  Like  it” 

523.  It  was  noon  time  of  a very  warm  day  in 
August.  A man  walking  home  to  dinner  saw 
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a small  boy  doing  his  best  to  pile  a load  of 
hay  back  on  the  cart  from  which  it  had  fallen. 
The  sun  was  beating  down  on  the  uncovered 
head  of  the  poor  little  fellow,  and  his  face 
was  red  from  the  heat  and  exertion. 

“You  can’t  get  that  hay  on  there  alone,” 
said  the  man.  “Come  home  to  dinner  with 
me,  and  afterwards  I will  help  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  boy,  “but  I can’t 
do  it.  My  father  won’t  like  it.” 

“Oh  come  along,”  said  the  man.  “You 
can  work  much  better  after  you  have  had 
something  to  eat.” 

“No,”  said  the  boy  very  firmly.  “My 
father  will  be  angry  if  I do.” 

“I  know  that  your  father  wouldn’t  want 
you  to  work  in  this  heat  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach. Come  along  and  have  a good  meal.” 

So  the  boy  went  very  reluctantly,  and  all 
through  the  meal  and  after  he  was  saying 
that  he  knew  his  father  wouldn’t  like  it. 
Finally  the  man  said;  “Well,  where  is  your 
father .5^”  And  the  boy  replied,  “He  is  under 
the  load  of  hay.” 


Seketed. 
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A Completed  Portrait 

23.  The  painter,  a man  famous  for  his 
influence  upon  young  people  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  abilities,  was  expatiating  to 
his  class  upon  the  inner  resources  of  the  artist. 
“The  artist,”  said  he,  “is  like  a child;  for  he 
never  loses  his  sense  of  the  tremendous 
emotionality  of  simple  things. 

“An  amusing  instance  is  told  among  the 
pupils  of  that  versatile  painter  and  admirable 
teacher,  William  M.  Chase.  Friends  had 
invited  him  to  meet  a beautiful  and  charm- 
ing lady,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  well  to 
bring  interesting  people  together.  The  lady 
and  the  artist  were  accordingly  paired  off 
at  dinner,  and  the  listening  table  prepared 
to  be  edified.  At  length  the  lady  broke  the 
threatening  silence. 

Why  is  it,’  she  said  to  her  neighbor, 
‘that  when  one  is  asked  to  meet  famous  artists 
one  always  finds  them  so  uninteresting?’ 
‘I  suppose,  madam,’  was  the  reply,  ‘that 
it  is  because  the  artist  has  so  many  resources 
within  himself  that  he  really  does  not  need 
human  companionship.  For  example,  I have 
been  painting  a most  beautiful  portrait  of 
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you  in  my  mind;  and  now ’ with  an  air 

of  being  resigned  to  return  to  earth — ‘I  have 
completed  it  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  ’ ” 

— Selected. 


American  Humor 

24.  How  a piece  of  American  humor  was 
“managed”  is  told  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hillis, 
of  Brooklyn.  He,  with  many  other  American 
scholars,  attended  an  educational  conference 
at  Edinburgh,  and  sat  at  dinner  beside  a Scotch 
professor. 

“I  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
Professor  B.,  of  Chicago,”  began  the  Scotch- 
man. “Is  there  any  possibility  of  your  know- 
ing him?” 

“Very  well,”  was  the  cordial  reply,  “and 
he  happens  to  be  sitting  at  the  next  table, 
the  third  from  the  end.” 

“Indeed!”  replied  the  astonished  Scotch- 
man. “I  have  also  some  letters  from  Pro- 
fessor O.,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Probably  you  know  nothing  of  him.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I know  him  very  w-ell. 
There  he  sits  near  the  corner  of  the  room; 
the  man  with  whiskers  and  gold  spectacles.” 
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This  was  too  much  of  a coincidence  for  the 
nettled  metaphysician,  who  regarded  it  merely 
as  American  humor;  but  he  went  on  stiffly: 
“Well,  sir,  I have  had  relations  with  an- 
other American,  a minister  near  New  York, 
one  Dr.  Hillis ” 

“Oh,”  laughed  back  the  other,  tapping 
himself  on  the  breast,  “I  am  he.” 

With  a snort  of  indignation  the  Scotchman 
fled  the  room.  As  the  New  York  Tribune 
explains,  “American  humor  had  been  carried 
too  far.” 


The  Masterpiece 

25.  Alma-Tadema,  the  artist,  did  not 
achieve  fame  at  a single  bound.  He  had  a few 
ups  to  many  downs  before  he  was  finally  recog- 
nized as  a painter  of  ability.  In  his  student 
days  one  of  his  unsuccessful  pictures  was  re- 
turned unsold  by  the  committee  of  the  Brussels 
Exhibition  of  1859.  The  subject  was  a house 
on  fire. 

Instead  of  a tirade  against  the  stupidity 
or  favoritism  of  the  committee,  the  artist 
asked  his  fellow  students  into  his  studio  and 
invited  them  to  jump  through  his  canvas. 
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He  led  the  way  leaping  head  first  through 
the  oily  flames. 

A second  unsuccessful  effort  was  a large- 
sized square  picture  that  came  back  again 
and  again  to  its  creator’s  easel,  until  at  last 
he  revenged  himself  upon  it  in  a novel  way  by 
cutting  the  picture  out  of  its  frame  and  giving 
it  to  an  old  woman  to  use  as  a table  cover. 

There  was  some  one  at  last  to  appreciate 
its  excellence.  The  next  time  Alma-Tadema 
saw  the  old  woman  she  told  him  that  it  was 
“much  better  than  those  common  oilcloth 
things.  They  always  let  the  water  through,” 
she  explained,  “but  that  one  of  yours  is  a good 
thick  one,  with  plenty  of  paint  on  it.” 

— Associated  Sunday  Magazine. 


Ready  for  the  Summer  Boarder 

3G.  The  dignified  president  of  a well-known 
and  flourishing  New  England  college,  tells 
the  following  story  at  his  own  expense: 

One  summer  some  years  ago  he  spent  a 
vacation  of  several  weeks  at  a farmhouse  in  a 
Maine  town.  The  next  season  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  former  boarding  mistress  in- 
quiring if  he  would  like  to  return. 
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In  reply  lie  stated  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  pass  another  summer  vacation  with 
her,  provided  some  needed  changes  were 
made  about  the  place. 

“First,”  wrote  the  college  president,  “your 
maid  Mary  is  'persona  non  grata,  being  any- 
thing but  neat  and  orderly  in  her  ways,  and 
if  she  is  still  with  you  I trust  you  will  at  least 
not  allow  her  to  wait  on  the  table. 

“Secondly,  I would  suggest  that  the  sani- 
tary conditions  on  your  place  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  the  pigsty  were  moved 
back  a few  rods  further  from  the  house  or  done 
away  with  altogether. 

“I  will  wait  until  I hear  from  you  before 
deciding  about  coming.” 

The  somewhat  particular  college  president 
was  reassured  by  the  receipt  of  the  following 
reply : 

“Mary  has  went.  We  ain’t  had  no  hogs 
on  the  place  since  you  was  here  last  summer. 
Be  sure  and  come.” 

— J udge. 

Division  of  Labor 

37.  “Got  any  work  this  mornin’,  Mistah 
Boyd.?”  asked  old  Billy  Bui  ger,  safe  in  the 
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knowledge  that  no  work  would  be  entrusted 
to  him. 

“No,”  was  the  response;  and  then,  before 
Billy  could  ask  for  the  customary  contri- 
bution: “But  wait  a minute.  Lawyer  Phil- 
lips has  owed  me  twenty  dollars  for  twenty 
years.  Collect  it  and  I’ll  give  you  half.” 
And  the  merchant,  knowing  how  bad  was  the 
debt,  winked  at  a waiting  customer. 

The  old  man  found  the  lawyer  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a group  of  prospective  clients  and  in- 
fluential citizens.  Thrusting  through  the 
group,  he  called  in  stentorian  tones: 

“Mistah  Phillips,  suh!” 

“ Well.^”  queried  the  lawyer,  much  annoyed. 

“Mistah  Boyd  done  tell  me  that  you’ve 
owed  him  twenty  dollars  for  about  a hundred 
years;  and  he  wants  to  know  can  you  pay 
him,  suh.” 

The  lawyer  hurried  to  Billy’s  side. 

“ You  idiot,”  he  said,  “do  you  want  to  ruin 
my  business?  Here!”  and  he  thrust  a ten- 
dollar  bill  into  the  old  man’s  hand. 

“Well,  Billy,”  said  the  merchant,  “did  you 
get  it?” 

The  old  man  grinned. 

“I  got  my  half  all  right,”  he  chuckled; 
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“but  you’d  better  look  out  when  you  go  back 
to  get  your  half — he’s  right  smart  hot  over 
it,  suh!” 

— Success. 


Why  the  Stove  was  Elevated 

38.  Two  professors  were  one  time  the  guests 
of  a college  chum  at  a hunting  camp  in  the 
woods.  When  they  entered  the  camp  their 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  unusual  posi- 
tion of  the  stove,  which  was  set  on  posts  about 
four  feet  high. 

One  of  the  professors  began  to  comment 
on  the  knowledge  woodsmen  gain  by  ob- 
servation. “Now,”  said  he,  “this  man  dis- 
covered that  the  heat  radiating  from  the  stove 
strikes  the  roof,  and  the  circulation  is  so 
quickened  that  the  camp  is  warmed  in  much 
less  time  than  would  be  required  if  the  stove 
were  in  its  regular  place  on  the  floor.” 

The  other  professor  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  stove  was  elevated  to  be  above  the  win- 
dow in  order  that  cool  and  pure  air  could  be 
had  at  night. 

The  host,  being  more  practical,  contended 
that  the  stove  was  elevated  in  order  that  a 
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good  supply  of  green  wood  could  be  placed 
beneath  it  to  dry. 

After  considerable  argument  each  man 
placed  a dollar  bill  upon  the  table,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  one  whose  opinion  was  nearest 
the  guide’s  reason  for  elevating  the  stove 
should  take  the  pool. 

The  guide  was  called  and  asked  why  the 
stove  was  placed  in  such  an  unusual  position. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “when  I brought  the  stove 
up  the  river  I lost  most  of  the  stove-pipe  over- 
board, and  had  to  set  the  stove  up  there  so  as 
to  have  the  pipe  reach  the  roof.” 

lie  got  the  money. 

— Boston  Herald. 


Miser  Brown 

39.  I was  speaking  of  John  Wanamaker. 
While  reproving  some  of  his  Sunday-school 
pupils  for  laughing  at  a deaf  boy’s  wrong 
answers  to  misunderstood  questions,  he  said: 
“Boys,  it  isn’t  right  to  laugh  at  anyone’s 
affliction.  Besides,  you  never  know  when 
your  own  words  may  be  turned  against  you. 
I once  knew  a deaf  man — let  us  call  him 
Brown — who  was  disposed  to  stinginess.  He 
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never  married;  but  he  was  very  fond  of  so- 
ciety, so  one  day  he  felt  compelled  to  give  a 
banquet  to  the  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
whose  guest  he  had  been. 

“They  were  amazed  that  his  purse-strings 
had  been  unloosed  so  far,  and  they  thought 
he  deserved  encouragement,  so  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  be  toasted.  One  of  the 
most  daring  young  men  of  the  company  was 
selected ; for  it  took  a lot  of  nerve  to  frame  and 
propose  a toast  to  so  unpopular  a man  as 
Miser  Brown.  But  the  young  man  rose. 
And  this  is  what  was  heard  by  everyone  ex- 
cept Brown,  who  never  heard  anything  that 
was  not  roared  into  his  ear: 

“‘Here’s  to  you.  Miser  Brown.  You  are 
no  better  than  a tramp,  and  it  is  suspected 
that  you  got  most  of  your  money  dishonestly. 
We  trust  that  you  may  get  your  just  deserts 
yet,  and  land  in  the  penitentiary.’ 

“Visible  evidences  of  applause  made  Brown 
smile  with  gratification.  He  got  upon  his 
feet,  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  said: 
‘The  same  to  you,  sir.’” 

— Marshall  P.  Wilder,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune. 
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No  Longer  Living 

30.  Americans  arriving  in  Madeira  are 
interested  in  finding  the  house  where  Christo- 
pher Columbus  lived.  The  house  is  no  longer 
standing,  but  the  site  is  marked.  It  is  seldom 
inquired  for,  however,  and  thereby  hangs  a 
tale. 

A party  of  ladies  who  undertook  to  find  the 
home  of  Columbus  were  assured  by  their 
guide  that  he  could  take  them  to  the  place. 
He  soon  showed  such  ignorance,  however, 
that  they  discarded  him  and  took  another 
guide,  who  vowed  by  all  the  saints  held  in 
reverence  in  Madeira  that  he  knew  the  way. 
Up  one  narrow  street  and  down  another  he 
led  them,  gathering  other  natives  as  he  went, 
shouting  for  information  here  and  there  in 
Portuguese,  and  handing  it  down  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  broken  English.  He  stopped  at 
several  corners  and  changed  his  plans  as 
others  gave  him  fresh  and  different  informa- 
tion; and  each  native  who  told  him  the  way 
followed  after,  and  so  the  crowd  grew. 

At  last  he  stopped  with  an  impressive  ges- 
ture, and  commanding  all  to  wait  he  disap- 
peared into  an  ancient-looking  house.  He 
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was  gone  a long  time,  and  they  wondered 
what  had  happened,  and  began  to  think  of 
finding  their  way  back  without  him.  But 
at  last  he  appeared,  disappointed  and  visibly 
sad.  He  had  sorrowful  news  to  tell  and  he 
prepared  to  break  it  gently.  The  ladies  had 
hard  work  to  get  him  to  impart  his  informa- 
tion. But  finally,  gathering  himself  together 
and  striking  a tragic  attitude,  he  exclaimed: 
“Christopher  Columbo  no  live  here.  He 
dead.” 

— Selected. 


How  Nye  Knew  North  Carolina 

31.  While  standing  on  top  of  Lookout 
Mountain  a few  days  ago,  says  W\  L.  Visscher, 
in  the  Chicago  Times-IIerald,  I was  carried 
back  to  memories  of  dear  old  Bill  Nye,  for  we 
had  stood  upon  that  same  spot  some  years 
before,  and  a guide  told  us  that  we  could 
see  seven  States  from  that  point  of  view; 
namely,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. 

Where  s North  Carolina.^”  Nye  inquired. 

The  man  pointed  to  a place  in  the  horizon 
to  which  distance  gave  a purple  hue. 
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“What  makes  you  think  that  is  North 
Carolina?”  Nye  asked. 

“Oh,  we  know  by  the  direction  and  the 
conformation  of  the  mountains  there,”  the 
man  replied. 

“Well,  I know  that’s  not  North  Carolina,” 
Nye  declared,  with  some  vehemence.  “And 
you  know  it,  too,  if  you  would  stop  to  think. 
Here  is  a map  of  the  United  States,  and  you 
can  see  that  North  Carolina  is  pink.  Besides, 
I know  it  is  pink.  I live  in  that  State  con- 
siderably, and  I have  helped  to  paint  it  red, 
but  of  course  I go  away  sometimes,  and  it 
fades  a little,  leaving  it  pink.  No,  sir;  you 
can’t  stuff  me.  The  place  you  are  pointing  to 
a color-blind  man  could  see  is  purple.” 

Nye  said  those  things  so  seriously  that  the 
man  was  almost  dazed.  He  gave  Nye  a 
puzzled  look,  and  then  went  on  pointing  out 
the  other  States. 


A Double  Blessing 

,32.  It  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  minis- 
try, and  my  wife  and  I were  invited  to  dine 
with  one  of  my  good  deacons.  In  that  New 
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Hampshire  region  few  laymen  were  in  the 
habit  of  asking  a blessing  at  table;  but  it  is 
quite  the  custom  to  invite  the  minister  to  do 
so,  and  what  is  customary  is  looked  for. 
At  that  time  my  deafness,  though  rapidly 
growing  upon  me,  was  in  its  earlier  stages, 
and  I was  resolutely  striving  by  special  alert- 
ness to  fight  off  its  natural  sequences.'  So, 
waiting  for  the  invitation,  which  surely  my 
reverent  deacon  would  not  withhold,  I con- 
strued a seeming  nod  to  be  that,  and  bowed 
my  head  and  reverently  said  grace.  Raising 
my  head,  I caught  the  eyes  of  my  wife  from 
across  the  table,  who  was  looking  at  me  as 
only  wives  can  look,  her  face  all  colors  except 
the  right  one.  It  was  clearly  apparent  that 
something  had  gone  wrong,  though  I could 
not  divine  what.  The  table  was  bounti- 
fully spread,  and  cheerful,  and  the  hour  of 
conversation  after  it  was  very  pleasant.  . . ; 
and  I quite  forgot  that  reproving  glance, 
that  face  of  many  colors.  Wives,  however, 
though  in  many  ways  useful,  can  rarely  be 
depended  upon  to  forget;  and,  reaching  home, 
my  ignominy  was  shown  me.  The  deacon, 
himself  slightly  deaf  and  of  soft  and  muffled 
voice,  was  equal  to  saying  grace,  even  in  the 
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presence  of  his  minister,  and  had  done  so. 
That  food,  like  mercy,  was  twice  blessed. 

— A.  IF.  Jackson. 


Fearless  of  Royalty 

83.  Once  when  Louis  XIV  was  playing 
backgammon,  a favorite  game  with  him,  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  a doubtful  throw  of  the 
monarch.  The  courtiers,  appealed  to  by  the 
king,  said  nothing;  they  did  not  dare  to  de- 
cide against  the  king,  and  they  did  not  care 
to  tell  too  palpable  a lie.  Just  at  this  awk- 
ward moment  the  Comte  de  Grammont  en- 
tered, and  Louis  asked  him  to  decide  the 
matter.  Without  an  instant’s  hesitation  the 
witty  courtier  replied:  “Your  Majesty  is  in 
the  wrong.”  “Why,”  exclaimed  the  king, 
“how  can  you  decide  before  you  know  the 
question.?”  “Because,”  replied  the  count, 
“if  there  had  been  any  doubt,  all  these  gentle- 
men would  have  given  it  in  favor  of  your 
Majesty.” 

There  is  a similar  story  in  regard  to  the  late 
Czar  of  Russia.  He  was  one  night  playing  a 
game  of  whist  at  Homburg;  King  Edward  of 
■England,  then  of  course  Prince  of  Wales, 
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and  several  of  his  friends  were  among  the 
party.  One  of  those  friends  was  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  Sir  James  was  one  of  those 
blunt,  downright,  rough-spoken  Scotchmen 
who  know  no  fear  of  God  or  man.  In  the  midst 
of  the  game  Sir  James  called  out  to  the  czar, 
“You’ve  revoked!”  Everybody’s  blood  ran 
cold.  The  Prince  of  Wales  kicked  the  Scotch- 
man under  the  table;  and  the  czar,  blushing 
and  confused,  exclaimed  in  bewilderment, 
“Revoked!  Why,  I never  did  such  a thing  in 
my  life!”  But  Sir  James  persisted,  and  the 
monarch  was  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong;  where- 
upon Sir  James  replied  to  the  observation 
of  the  czar:  “I  daresay  you’ve  often  revoked, 
your  Majesty,  but  this  is  the  first  time  you 
were  ever  told  so.’ 

— Selected. 

Landseer  and  Dogs 

34.  Dogs  might  well  have  cherished  a warm 
admiration  for  Landseer,  for  no  other  artist 
has  so  skillfully  presented  their  beauty  of 
form  and  nobility  of  nature.  But  as  a matter 
of  fact,  dogs  would  have  loved  Landseer  if 
he  had  been  unable  to  use  pencil  and  brush,' 
for  he  loved  them,  and  love  begets  love. 
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The  great  painter  respected  their  rights  and 
resented  their  wrongs.  He  had  a strong  feel- 
ing against  the  way  some  dogs  were  tied  up. 
He  used  to  say  that  a man  would  fare  better 
tied  up  than  a dog,  because  a man  can  take 
his  coat  off,  but  a dog  lives  in  his  forever. 
He  declared  that  a tied-up  dog,  without  daily 
exercise,  goes  mad  or  dies  in  three  years. 

Landseer’s  wonderful  power  over  dogs  is 
well  known.  An  illustrious  lady  (whom  we 
may  venture  to  identify  as  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria)  asked  him  how  he  had  gained 
his  knowledge. 

“By  peeping  into  their  hearts,”  he  replied. 

A large  party  of  his  friends  were  with  him 
at  his  house  in  St.  John’s  Wood  one  day!  His 
servant  opened  the  door;  three  or  four  dogs 
bounded  in,  one  a very  fierce-looking  mastiff. 

The  ladies  recoiled,  but  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  fear.  The  creature  bounded  up  to 
Landseer  and  treated  him  like  an  old  friend, 
making  the  most  expansive  demonstrations 
of  delight.  Some  one  remarked  how  fond  the 
dog  seemed  of  him. 

“I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life!”  said 
Landseer. 


— Youth's  Companion. 
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The  Poet  and  the  Parasol 

35.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  most  modest 
and  retiring  of  celebrities,  became,  at  the  height 
of  his  fame,  amusingly  expert  in  discerning 
hero-worshippers  afar,  and  eluding  their  over- 
tures. 

A recent  anecdote  relates  that  once  while 
strolling  in  the  country  with  his  friend  and 
fellow  poet,  Lucy  Larcom,  he  perceived  two 
women  approaching,  whom  he  suspected  to  be 
tourists  who  intended  perhaps  to  speak, 
certainly  to  stare.  He  made  no  reference  to 
them,  but  said  casually  to  his  companion, 
who  was  talking  on  in  serene  absorption  and 
had  not  noticed,  “Lucy,  the  sun  is  getting 
very  hot.  Hadn’t  thee  better  put  up  thy  para- 
sol?” 

Miss  Larcom  obeyed  mechanically,  still 
talking. 

“And  I think,  Lucy,  thee’d  better  come 
round  on  my  other  side,”  he  added.  She  did 
so,  her  voice  rippling  sweetly  on.  “And  if 
thee’d  slant  the  parasol  the  other  way,”  he 
suggested. 

This,  too,  she  did,  unheeding;  but  just  as 
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the  women  had  passed — quite  unable  to  see 
anything  but  the  top  of  her  comfortably 
ample  green  sun-shade — she  brought  her  argu- 
ment to  a conclusion,  and  pausing  for  a re- 
sponse, became  aware  of  a whimsical  look 
in  the  face  of  her  companion;  also  that  the 
sun  shone  faintly  from  behind  a cloud,  that 
they  were  walking  in  shadow  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  that  her  parasol  was  tipped  at  an 
angle  which  might  afford  protection  from  fall- 
ing acorns,  but  from  nothing  else. 

“Well!”  said  she,  furling  it  in  bewilder- 
ment. “What  did  I put  this  up  for?” 

“Really,  I don’t  know,”  responded  the 
poet,  demurely.  “I  thought  it  strange  my- 
self. And  there  were  two  ladies  who  just 
passed,  trying  very  hard  to  peep  under  it, 
too.  I think  they  must  have  been  admirers 
of  thy  poems,  Lucy.” 

Then  Miss  Larcom  understood,  and  replied 
with  a laugh,  “My  poems,  indeed!” 

— Youth’s  Companion. 


SECTION  II 


CONVERSATIONS 

36.  The  conversations  given  below  are  not 
at  all  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  con- 
versation praetise  directed  in  Chapter  IV; 
they  are  rather  supplementary  thereto.  They 
give  many  of  the  commonplaces  of  every  day 
conversation;  and  the  more  sueh  common- 
places are  praetised  and  memorized  the  bet- 
ter for  the  lip-reader. 

The  conversations  are  arranged  in  double 
column  to  facilitate  praetise.  The  assistant 
should  take  the  part  of  A,  and  the  pupil 
the  part  oi  B.  ^’s  eolumn  in  the  pupil’s 
book  should  be  covered  with  a piece  of  paper. 
When  the  pupil  has  understood  A’s  remark, 
as  spoken  by  the  assistant,  he  should  read 
B s remark  from  the  book,  and  so  on  in  turn 
until  the  conversation  has  been  successfully 
completed.  It  may  be  neeessary  to  repeat 
the  whole  several  times  to  attain  the  effeet 
of  easy  eonversation ; if  necessary,  do  so.  Then 
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the  parts  should  be  reversed,  the  pupil  taking 
A and  the  assistant  B,  the  pupil  now  covering 
B’s  part,  but  otherwise  practising  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  Finally  the  assistant  may 
take  both  parts  while  the  pupil  follows. 


The  Weatheb 


37.  A.  Is  this  cold 
enough  for  you? 

A.  So?  Mine  was  only 
five  below. 

A.  Do  you  have  any 
trouble  in  keeping  the 
house  warm? 

A.  My  house  is  always 
warm,  we  are  so  pro- 
tected from  the  wind. 

A.  Well,  I must  say,  I 
don’t  like  to  be  cold. 


A.  Yes.  There  is  some- 
thing exhilarating  about 
it;  it  arouses  our  fighting 
blood. 


B.  Plenty.  My  ther-  ' 

mometer  this  morning  was  ) 

seven  below  zero.  ^ 

B.  My  house  is  more  , 

exposed  than  yours,  you  [ 

know. 

B.  Not  with  a still  cold, 
like  this.  But  when  it  ; 

blows,  we  need  the  open  '> 

fires  as  well  as  the  furnace. 

B.  Yes,  and  you  are  • 

warmer  in  summer  too. 

t 

V 

B.  Nobody  does,  but  | 

did  you  ever  notice  how  | 

people  take  a sort  of  S 

pride  in  having  extreme  | 

cold?  I 

B.  And  in  keeping 
warm,  there  is  the  feeling  } 

of  having  won  a victory.  j 
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A.  I would  rather  have 
the  weather  seasonable; 
hot  days  in  winter  are 
unbearable. 

A.  I haven’t  had  a cold 
for  over  a year. 

A.  I think  it  will  be 
warmer  by  this  afternoon. 

A.  Do  you  think  it  will 
snow.? 

A.  We  have  surely  been 
having  beautiful  weather. 

A.  We  have  had  a good 
many  snowstorms  this 
winter. 

A.  The  snow  is  cer- 
tainly beautiful  in  the 
country,  but  in  the  city — . 

A.  Did  you  see  the 
moonlight  on  the  snow 
after  the  last  storm.? 

A.  It  was  almost  as 
bright  as  day. 

A.  I guess  with  this 
cold  spell  the  backbone 
of  winter  will  be  broken. 


B.  We  are  not  dressed 
for  them,  and  that’s  the 
way  we  take  cold. 

B.  You  had  better 
knock  on  wood! 

B.  Not  very  much,  I 
fear.  The  wind  is  north- 
east. 

B.  I shouldn’t  be  sur- 
prised if  it  did  before 
night. 

B.  Yes,  seven  days  of 
sunshine  since  the  last 
snow  storm. 

B.  Seven  so  far,  and 
five  of  them  heavy. 

B.  In  the  city  it  gets 
carted  away. 

B.  The  moon  was  full 
that  night  when  it  cleared 
up. 

B.  I’ll  be  rather  glad 
when  spring  comes. 

B.  I shall  not  be  sorry. 
I like  each  season  when 
it  comes,  but  am  always 
glad  to  change  to  the 
next. 
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A.  The  fall  is  my  favor-  B.  I think  the  summer 
ite  season.  The  best  days  is  mine.  “ What  is  so  rare 
of  the  year  come  in  Octo-  as  a day  in  June.?” 
her. 


At  the  Breakfast  Table 


38.  A.  Good  morning. 

A.  Did  you  sleep  well 
last  night? 

A.  I was  rather  rest- 
less. I think  my  room 
was  too  warm. 

A.  Not  at  all.  I have 
not  even  a headache. 

A.  That  is  why  you  are 
late  for  breakfast. 

A.  Will  you  have  some 
fruit? 

A.  Are  you  in  a hurry 
to  get  down  town? 

A.  That’s  good,  for  I 
don’t  like  to  eat  break- 
fast in  a hurry. 

A.  I like  my  coffee  hot, 
but  I drink  it  slowly. 

A.  Only  one.  I have 
a sweet  tooth,  but  not  for 
coffee. 


B.  Good  morning. 

B.  Very  well  indeed. 
Did  you  sleep  well? 

B.  That’s  too  bad.  I 
hope  you  don’t  feel  any 
the  worse  for  it. 

B.  I slept  so  well,  I 
overslept. 

B.  Yes,  I am  usually 
down  at  half  past  seven, 
and  now  it  is  almost 
eight. 

B.  Yes,  thank  you. 

B.  No,  not  this  morn- 
ing. 

B.  Neither  do  I,  es- 
pecially when  the  coffee 
is  so  hot  it  burns  your 
mouth. 

B.  How  many  lumps 
of  sugar  do  you  like? 

B.  I always  take  two 
lumps,  and  two  cups  of 
coffee. 
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A.  Will  you  please  pass 
me  the  cream  and  sugar? 

A.  Yes,  I always  do. 

A.  These  rolls  are  very 
good  this  morning. 

A.  I wonder  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  butter  we 
have  beeti  having  lately? 

A.  Yes,  forty-five  cents 
a pound,  I believe. 

A.  Sixty-five  cents  for 
absolutely  fresh  ones. 

A.  Yes.  Aren’t  these 
eggs  boiled  very  hard? 

A.  Would  you  like  some 
fresh  water? 

A.  I will  ring  the  bell. 
(Mary,  will  you  bring 
Mr.  B.  a fresh  glass  of 
water.) 

A.  The  weather  is  very 
cold  this  morning.  You 
had  better  wear  your 
heavy  coat  and  muflSer. 

A.  Certainly. 


B.  You  eat  plenty  of 
sugar  on  your  cereal. 

B.  Will  you  please  pass 
me  the  rolls? 

B.  They  certainly  are. 
And  may  I trouble  you 
for  some  more  butter? 

B.  It  is  a little  strong, 
but  not  much.  Butter  is 
very  high  now,  they  say. 

B.  That  is  the  high  cost 
of  living.  How  much  are 
eggs,  do  you  know? 

B.  That’s  awful.  Is 
that  what  these  eggs  cost? 

B.  I like  them  hard. 
But  I haven’t  any  spoon. 
Will  you  pass  me  one? 

B.  If  you  please. 

B.  The  water  here  is 
certainly  good.  It  is  so 
clear,  and  not  a bit  hard. 

B.  I shall,  and  I think 
I shall  warm  myself  be- 
fore the  open  fire  for  a 
minute,  if  you  will  excuse 
me. 

B.  Thank  you.  Good 
morning. 
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At  the  Dinner  Table 


39.  A.  You  were  late 
home  from  the  oflBce  to- 
night. 

A.  Is  it  very  cold  out.!* 

A.  I have  some  good 
hot  soup  for  you. 

A.  Tomato  bisque. 

A.  Do  you  need  more 
salt  or  pepper.? 

A..  Will  you  have  some 
crackers.? 

A.  Yes,  and  I had  two 
callers  this  afternoon. 

A.  Two  ladies  from  the 
church.  You  don’t  know 
them. 

A.  I picked  it  out  my- 
self. 

A.  A little  of  both,  if 
you  please. 

A.  Please.  Will  you 
have  some  string  beans.? 

A.  Well,here  are  French 
fried  potatoes  and  rice. 


B.  Yes,  I have  been 
very  busy. 

B.  Very.  I’m  not  warm 
yet. 

B.  That’s  good.  What 
kind  is  it? 

B.  I like  that,  and  this 
certainly  tastes  good. 

B.  No,  thank  you. 

B.  Yes,  please.  Have 
you  been  busy  all  day  too? 

B.  Who  were  they? 
Anyone  I know? 

B.  This  chicken  is  very 
tender;  it  almost  falls 
apart  when  I carve. 

B.  What  part  will  you 
have  to-night?  White 
meat  or  dark? 

B.  And  some  of  the 
dressing? 

B.  Yes,  I’m  hungry  to- 
night. I can  eat  the 
string  beans  and  every- 
thing else  you  give  me. 

B.  I do  like  rice,  hot, 
with  butter  and  salt  on  it. 
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A.  And  here  is  some 
fresh  bread,  baked  to-day. 

A.  Yes,  some  of  the 
crabapple  jelly  I put  up 
last  summer. 

A.  The  baby  has  been 
very  good  to-day. 

A.  Yes,  I put  him  to 
bed  an  hour  ago. 

A.  Of  course.  And 
what  do  you  think? 

A.  Try. 

A.  No,  he  has  a tooth! 

A.  I knew  that. 

A.  Here  it  is. 

A.  I made  it  myself. 

A.  You  won’t  sleep  well 
to-night. 

In  the 

40.  A.  Where  are  we? 

A.  We  are  making  very 
poor  time  this  morning. 


B.  Have  you  any  jelly? 
Chicken  is  not  complete 
without  jelly. 

B.  I’d  like  the  gravy 

too,  if  you  please. 

B.  He’s  asleep  by  this 
time,  I suppose. 

B.  Did  you  show  him 
ofip  to  your  callers? 

B.  I could  never  guess. 

B.  He  talked  for  them. 
B.  Good  for  him.  Ah, 
here  comes  the  pie, — 
pumpkin,  my  favorite! 

B.  Is  there  any  cheese? 
B.  This  is  the  best  pie 
Mary  ever  made. 

B.  You’re  a wonder. 
Pumpkin  pie  and  good 
black  coffee.  I’m  satisfied. 
B.  I’ll  sleep  like  a 

top. 

Subway 

B.  We  just  passed  59th 
Street. 

B.  Yes,  we  have  been 
blocked  several  times. 
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A.  And  I am  in  a hurry 
to  get  to  the  office  too. 

A.  It  is  certainly  pro- 
voking. 

A.  Twenty -third  street? 
Is  that  so?  We  have  to 
transfer  at  Grand  Central. 

A.  Did  you  ever  see 
the  subway  when  it  wasn’t 
crowded? 

A.  The  subway  is  sup- 
posed to  make  better 
time. 

A.  No,  and  not  half  the 
time,  I think. 

A.  How  far? 

A.  Eight  minutes  walk. 
It  would  do  you  good  to 
walk  it. 

A.  Usually,  except 
when  I’m  in  a hurry. 

A.  Over  half  a mile, 
but  I like  it. 

A.  “Grand  Central.” 
Here  is  where  we  change 
for  the  local. 

A.  And  it’s  not  jammed 
full.  We’ll  have  a seat. 


B.  It  always  happens 
that  way. 

B.  I get  off  at  your 
station  this  morning. 

B.  I hope  the  local 
won’t  be  as  jammed  as 
this  car. 

B.  Not  very  often.  I 
think  the  elevated  is  less 
crowded. 

B.  But  not  this  morn- 
ing. 

B.  I live  too  far  from 
the  elevated  up  town. 

B.  Abotit  half  a mile. 

B.  Do  you  ever  take 
the  elevated? 

B.  Like  this  morning! 
How  far  do  you  have  to 
walk? 

B.  We  don’t  walk 
enough,  most  of  us,  I 
think. 

B.  There’s  a local  wait- 
ing for  us.  That’s  good. 

B.  Fine!  I’m  tired 
enough  of  hanging  onto  a 
strap  for  one  morning. 
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A.  Don’t  you  usually 
have  to  do  it? 

A.  The  local  is  making 
good  time. 

A.  I hope  not. 

A.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I prefer  to  take  it. 

A.  It’s  worth  it,  es- 
pecially in  the  summer 
time. 

A.  Aren’t  we  almost 
there? 


B.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten. 

B.  Perhaps  you  won’t 
be  late  after  all. 

B.  You  have  better ^ir 
in  the  elevated  than  we 
have  in  the  subway. 

B.  Maybe  I will  get 
up  early  some  morning 
and  join  you. 

B.  But  in  the  winter  the 
subway  is  always  warm. 

B.  Twenty-eighth  street 
was  the  last  stop.  Here 
we  are! 


The  Commuters 


41.  A.  The  train  was 
late  this  morning. 

A.  I haven’t  seen  you 
on  the  7 :53  lately. 

A.  Do  you  get  to  the 
office  in  time? 

A.  What  time  do  you 
have  breakfast? 

A.  And  I at  half  past 
six. 


B.  Yes,  about  five  min- 
utes. That  is  why  I 
caught  it. 

B.  No.  I’ve  been  tak- 
ing the  7:58. 

B.  If  the  train  is  on 
time. 

B.  Half  past  seven.  I 
get  up  at  quarter  before 
seven. 

B.  I don’t  mind  it  now 
in  the  summer. 
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A.  Nor  I.  It  gets 
bright  so  early.  But  in 
the  winter . 

A.  Well,  I get  up  now 
sometimes  at  half  past 
five  to  work  in  the  gar- 
den. 

A.  Have  you  much  of  a 
garden  this  summer? 

A.  Are  you  getting  any 
fruit  from  them? 

A.  You  have  some 
peach  trees,  haven’t  you? 

A.  This  is  an  apple 
year,  so  they  say. 

A.  I like  to  work  in  my 
garden. 

A.  Pretty  well.  The 
dry  weather  has  been  hard 
on  it. 

A.  My  lawn  is  in  bad 
shape  too. 

A.  Yes,  and  on  the 
garden  too. 

A.  It  does.  But  noth- 
ing can  take  the  place 
of  good  soaking  rains. 


B.  Then  we  have  to 
get  up  earlier  to  fix  the 
furnace. 

B.  It’s  daylight  that 
makes  the  difference. 

B.  No,  I have  my 
ground  mostly  planted 
in  fruit  trees,  you 
know. 

B.  The  cherries  and  the 
summer  apples  have  been 
fine. 

B.  Yes,  four,  but  they 
are  not  going  to  bear  well 
this  year. 

B.  My  apples  are  cer- 
tainly promising  well. 

B.  How  is  it  getting 
along? 

B.  That’s  a fact.  We 
haven’t  had  much  rain. 

B.  Do  you  use  the  hose 
on  it? 

B.  That  ought  to  help. 

B.  What  vegetables  are 
you  raising  this  year? 
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A.  Lettuce,  string 
beans,  squash,  cucumbers 
and  corn. 

A.  In  these  vegetables 
and  enongh  of  the  beans 
left  over  for  canning. 

A.  Not  very  much.  She 
would  like  to,  but  she 
hasn’t  the  time. 

A.  That  is  doing  well. 

A.  The  train  came 
throngh  fast  to-day. 

A.  What  train  do  you 
take  out  to-night? 

A.  That’s  the  one  I ex- 
pect to  take,  too. 

Meeting 

43.  A.  Why,  how  do 
yon  do? 

A.  Fine.  It  is  good  to 
see  you  again. 

A.  I thought  you  were 
lost. 

A.  Where  have  you 
been  keeping  yourself? 

A.  Did  you  go  abroad 
last  summer? 


B.  Does  the  garden 
supply  all  your  needs? 

B.  Does  your  wife  put 
up  many  things  in  the 
snmmer? 

B.  Mine  put  up  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty 
jars  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other last  year. 

B.  Why,  here  we  are! 

B.  I guess  we  have  al- 
most made  up  the  five 
minutes  it  was  late. 

B.  I hope  to  catch  the 
five-thirty. 

B.  I’ll  look  for  you. 


A Friend 

B.  Very  well,  thank 
you;  and  how  are  you? 

B.  Yes,  I haven’t  seen 
you  for  a long  time. 

B.  I have  almost 
thought  so  myself. 

B.  I have  been  travel- 
ing a good  deal. 

B.  No,  my  plans  fell 
through. 
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A.  What  was  the 
trouble? 

A.  Well,  it’s  good  to  be 
busy. 

A.  Business? 

A.  My  business  keeps 
me  tied  right  here.  I 
envy  you  your  change. 

A.  I took  a whole 
month  last  summer. 

A.  Yes,  I was  there  for 
a week. 

A.  All  well,  but  father. 
But  he  is  better  now. 

A.  Every  week,  and 
sometimes  oftener. 

A.  I will.  I expect  to 
go  home  again  for  Thanks- 
giving. 

A.  How  is  your  wife? 

A.  And  the  boy? 

A.  He  must  be  get- 
ting to  be  a big  boy  now. 

A.  And  the  little  girl? 

A.  You  ought  to  be 
happy  with  your  family. 


B.  I was  too  busy  to 
get  away. 

B.  I’ve  been  just  about 
all  over  this  country  since 
I saw  you. 

B.  Yes. 

B.  Well,  I need  it,  for  I 
haven’t  had  a real  vaca- 
tion for  over  two  years. 

B.  Did  you  go  back 
home? 

B.  How  were  all  the 
family? 

B.  Do  you  hear  from 
them  very  often? 

B.  Remember  me  to 
them  all  when  you  write. 

B.  That’s  fine.  There’s 
no  place  like  home  to 
spend  Thanksgiving. 

B.  Very  well,  better 
than  she  has  been  for 
some  time. 

B.  Well,  too. 

B.  He’s  almost  five.  We 
expect  to  send  him  to 
school  next  year. 

B.  She’s  just  beginning 
to  walk. 

B.  I am.  . Wlien  are 
you  going  to  get  married? 
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A.  Don’t  ask  me!  I 
don’t  even  know  who  the 
lady  is. 

A.  Well,  remember  me 
to  your  wife,  and  a kiss 
for  the  kiddies. 

A.  I’m  sorry,  but  I 
have  an  engagement. 

A.  I’ll  be  glad  to. 

A.  I’ll  be  there.  So  long. 

The  Stranger 

43.  A.  I beg  your  par- 
don, but  ean  you  tell  me 
what  street  I’m  on.'* 

A.  Which  way  is 
Broadway  from  here? 

A.  I want  to  find  Wana- 
maker’s  store. 

A.  And  may  I ask 
which  way  is  down?  I’m 
a stranger  in  the  city. 

A.  Oh,  I don’t  like  to 
trouble  you  so  much. 

A.  It  is  certainly  very 
kind  of  you. 


B.  I’ll  be  the  first  to 
congratulate  you  when 
you  do. 

B.  All  right,  say,  can 
you  come  out  to  dinner 
with  me  to-night? 

B.  To-morrow  night? 

B.  Good.  Meet  me  at 
the  office  at  five  o’clock. 

B.  So  long. 

ON  THE  Street 

I 

B.  You’re  on  20th 
street. 

B.  That  way.  Cross 
Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
next  street  is  Broadway. 

B.  That’s  about  twelve 
blocks  down.  You  can 
take  a car. 

B.  I’ll  walk  with  you  to 
Broadway  and  put  you 
on  the  car. 

B.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all. 
I’m  going  that  way. 

B.  There  is  a car  com- 
ing now.  Hurry  if  you 
want  to  catch  it. 
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A.  I thank  you  very  B.  It’s  nothing  at  all, 
much.  I’m  glad  to  do  it. 


A.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but 
can  you  tell  me  how  to 
find  the  address  on  this 
paper? 

A.  Is  it  far  up  town, 
sir? 

A.  I hope  it  isn’t  very 
far. 

A.  Can  I walk  it,  sir? 

A.  I can  never  do  that. 

A.  I haven’t  any  money, 
sir,  not  a cent  in  my 
pocket. 

A.  Just  a minute,  sir. 
I swear . 

A.  Oh,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 


B.  600  West  129th 
Street.  Take  the  subway 
to  Manhattan  Street. 

B.  Yes,  way  up  town. 

B.  Well,  it  is  pretty  far. 

B.  If  you  can  walk 
seven  or  eight  miles. 

B.  Take  the  subway, 
then. 

B.  So  that  is  your 
game,  is  it?  I thought  so. 
Good  morning. 

B.  Will  you  swear  to 
spend  it  on  a drink? 

B.  Will  you? 

B,  Here’s  your  nickel. 


Ill 


A.  Excuse  me. 

A.  I’m  starving,  sir. 

A.  I am,  sir.  I haven’t 
tasted  a morsel  of  food 
for  three  days. 


B.  Well? 

B.  You  don’t  look  it. 
B.  That’s  a long  time, 
and  I’ll  never  let  a hungry 
man  starve  if  I can  help  it. 
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A.  Thank  you,  sir.  A 
quarter  will  give  me  food 
and  a bed. 

A.  Oh,  I couldn’t  do 
that,  sir.  You’re  very 
kind,  but . 

A.  You  have  a kind 
heart,  sir.  But  I can’t 
do  it,  sir. 

A.  Thank  you,  sir,  but 
no,  sir. 


B.  No,  you  come  with 
me.  I’m  hungry  myself. 
We’ll  have  a good  dinner 
together. 

B.  Oh,  we  won’t  go  to 
a restaurant;  just  to  a 
cheap  lunch  place. 

B.  You  had  better  come 
along.  I never  give 
money  on  the  street,  but 
I’ll  give  a square  meal  any 
time. 

B.  All  right.  Good  day. 


The  Doctor’s  Call 


44.  A.  Well,  how’s  my 
patient  to-day.? 

A.  Let  me  see  your 
tongue. 

A.  Now  just  slip  this 
thermometer  under  it, 
while  I feel  your  pulse. 
There,  you  can’t  use  your 
tongue  very  much  now. 

A.  How  did  you  sleep 
last  night? 

A.  Do  you  have  any 
pain  now? 


B.  I don’t  know. 
That’s  for  you  to  find 
out,  doctor. 

B.  It  is  still  in  good 
working  order. 

B.  I’  m always  glad 
when  that  thermometer 
comes  out.  I feel  like 
taking  a bite  out  of  it. 

B.  Not  very  well. 

B.  Some,  but  that  is 
much  better. 
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A.  Open  your  mouth;  I 
want  to  see  your  throat. 

A.  Very  good. 

A.  To-day.  You  may 
sit  up  for  half  an  hour 
this  afternoon. 

A.  Mueh  better.  You 
have  no  temperature,  and 
your  pulse  is  normal. 

A.  Fresh  air,  sleep,  and 
a tonic,  and  you  will  soon 
be  well  again. 

A.  Good;  all  you  need 
now  is  building  up. 

A.  I will  give  you  a 
prescription. 

A.  I shall  not  come 
again  for  several  days. 


B.  Was  that  wide 
enough? 

B.  When  are  you  go- 
ing to  let  me  get  up, 
doctor? 

B.  Am  I really  bet- 
ter? 

B.  But  I still  feel  like 
a rag. 

B.  I always  sleep  with 
my  window  open. 

B.  What  tonic  shall  I 
take? 

B.  Thank  you.  I will 
send  it  to  the  drugstore 
to  be  filled. 

B.  All  right,  doctor. 
Good-bye. 


The  Home 

45.  A.  I shall  be  glad  B.  We  like  it  very  much, 
to  see  your  new  home. 

A.  Did  you  say  you  B.  We  built.  We 
bought  it  or  built  it?  bought  the  land  a year 

ago,  and  built  during  the 


summer. 
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A.  You  know  the  prov- 
erb: “Fools  build  houses 
and  wise  men  buy 
them.” 

A.  How  far  are  you 
from  the  station? 

A.  That  is  not  far. 

A.  It  looks  well;  it  is 
very  attractive  from  the 
outside. 

A.  You  have  a good 
lot. 

A.  How  deep? 

A.  You  have  a large 
porch. 

A.  (Inside  the  house). 
I like  the  arrangement  of 
the  house  very  much. 

A.  Your  central  hall  is 
a favorite  idea  of  mine. 

A.  How  many  rooms 
have  you? 

A.  You  use  the  unfin- 
ished rooms  for  storage,  I 
suppose. 


B.  Yes.  I know;  but 
fortunately  it  doesn’t  hold 
in  our  case. 

B.  About  seven  minutes 
walk.  We  are  almost 
there. 

B.  No.  You  can  see 
the  house  now. 

B.  And  I think  you 
will  like  the  inside  even 
better. 

B.  Seventy -five  feet 
wide. 

B.  One  hundred  and 
fifty. 

B.  Yes,  it  is  made  for 
comfort. 

B.  That  we  think  is  the 
most  important  thing  in 
building. 

B.  A central  hall  and 
rooms  at  the  four  corners 
were  what  we  insisted 
on. 

B.  Nine  and  bath.  And 
two  unfinished  rooms  in 
the  attic. 

B.  One  of  them.  The 
other  is  a playroom  for 
the  children. 
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A.  And  you  can  have 
it  finished  off  sometime 
if  you  want  to. 

A.  They  all  have  good 
light. 

A.  That’s  a handsome 
fireplace  in  the  library. 

A.  Nothing  is  more  de- 
lightful on  a cold  winter 
evening. 

A.  Four  bedrooms.'* 


A.  You  certainly  have 
good  light  and  ventila- 
tion. 

A.  You  ought  to  be 
fairly  comfortable  in  sum- 
mer. 

A.  Was  it  finished  on 
schedule  time.'* 

A.  Well,  you’re  the  first 
one  I ever  heard  of  did 
that. 

A.  You  have  a fine 
house.  I’ll  take  back 
that  proverb ' 


B.  Yes,  we  probably 
shall. — On  the  first  floor, 
you  see,  we  have  parlor, 
library,  dining-room  and 
kitchen. 

B.  Every  room  in  the 
house  has. 

B.  Isn’t  it.^  And  we 
have  many  a cheerj'^  fire 
there. 

B.  Come  upstairs,  and 
let  me  show  you  the  bed- 
rooms. 

B.  We  use  three  for 
bedrooms.  The  other  is 
my  wife’s  sewing  room. 

B.  Yes,  cross-ventilation 
in  every  bedroom. 

B.  We  expect  to  be. 
We  didn’t  get  into  the 
house  until  September. 

B.  It  was  to  be  done 
the  first  of  October.  We 
moved  in  a week  ahead. 

B.  We  had  a good 
architect  and  a good  con- 
tractor. 

B.  Thank  you.  I knew 
you’d  like  it. 
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At  School  (Useful  Information) 


46.  A.  What  is  the 
postal  rate  on  letters  in 
the  United  States? 

A.  W’hat  is  the  rate  to 
England? 

A.  Are  there  any  other 
foreign  countries  to  which 
the  rate  is  two  cents? 

A.  What  is  the  rate 
to  other  countries? 

A.  What  legal  holidays 
are  observed  in  all  the 
states  of  the  Union? 

A.  What  states  do  not 
observe  New  Year’s  day? 

A.  How  many  states 
are  there  in  the  Union? 

A.  Which  was  the  last 
to  be  admitted? 

A.  What  is  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United 
States? 

A.  What  is  the  total 
area  of  the  United  States? 

A.  Which  state  has  the 
largest  population? 


B.  Two  cents  for  each 
ounce  or  fraction. 

B.  The  same,  and  also 
to  Germany  by  direct 
steamer. 

B.  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, Mexico,  Panama  and 
Shanghai. 

B.  Five  cents  for  the 
first  ounce,  and  three  cents 
for  each  ounce  additional. 

B.  Only  four,  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday,  Fourth 
of  July,  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  Christmas. 

B.  Only  Kansas  and 
Massachusetts. 

B.  Forty-eight. 

B.  Arizona. 

B.  Over  ninety  million 
at  the  last  census. 

B.  Over  three  million 
square  miles. 

B.  New  York,  with 
over  nine  million. 
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A.  Which  state  has  the 
smallest? 

A.  Who  was  the  first 
president  of  the  country? 

A.  How  long  did  he 
serve? 

A.  How  many  terms? 

A.  How  long  is  a sen- 
ator’s term  of  office? 

A.  And  a member  of 
the  House  of  Representa- 
tives? 

A.  What  are  the  three 
departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment? 

A.  How  long  do  the 
members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  serve? 

A.  What  country  of 
the  world  has  the  largest 
population? 

A.  What  is  the  Chinese 
form  of  government? 

A.  What  is  the  British 
form  of  government? 

A.  What  is  the  shortest 
day  of  the  year? 

A.  What  is  the  long- 
est? 


B.  Nevada,  with  about 
eighty-one  thousand. 

B.  George  Washington. 

B.  Eight  years. 

B.  Two  terms  of  four 
years  each. 

B.  He  serves  for  six 
years. 

B.  His  term  is  for  only 
two  years. 

B.  The  executive,  the 
legislative  and  the  judi- 
cial. 

B.  For  life. 

B.  China,  with  a popu- 
lation of  over  four  hundred 
million. 

B.  It  is  the  Republican 
form  of  government. 

B.  A constitutional 
monarchy. 

B.  Usually  it  is  De- 
cember 21st. 

B.  June  21st. 
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Church 


47.  A.  Did  you  have  a 
good  sermon  to-day? 

A.  That’s  saying  a good 
deal. 

A.  What  was  the  text? 

A.  How  was  the  at- 
tendance? 

A.  In  spite  of  the 
storm ! 

A.  You  didn’t  stay  to 
Sunday  School? 

A.  You’re  home  so 
early. 

A.  Was  the  Sunday 
School  attendance  up  to 
the  average  too? 

A.  How  was  your  class? 

A.  What  is  the  Sunday 
School  membership  now? 

A.  Did  you  bring  home 
a church  calendar? 

A.  Why,  Dr.  Smith  is 
going  to  speak  at  Wednes- 
day night  prayer  meet- 
ing! 


B.  Very  good,  better 
than  usual. 

B.  I wish  you  could 
have  been  there. 

B.  “Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

B.  The  church  was  full. 

B.  Yes,  the  storm  hard- 
ly seemed  to  make  any 
differenee. 

B.  Yes,  I did.  What 
made  you  think  I didn’t? 

B.  The  usual  time, 
quarter  after  one. 

B.  Not  quite,  but  very 
good  for  a stormy  day. 

B.  Only  one  absent. 

B.  Over  four  hundred, 
and  thirty  on  the  cradle 
roll. 

B.  Yes,  here  it  is. 
There  are  several  inter- 
esting things  this  week. 

B.  I shall  go  surely 
and  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  by  then. 
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A.  So  do  I.  The  mis- 
sionary meeting  comes 
Thursday  afternoon. 

A.  Will  you  take  me  to 
the  Men’s  Club  concert 
Friday  evening.^ 

A.  All  the  others  have 
been  very  good. 

A.  That’s  doing  splen- 
didly. It  was  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 
Did  you  speak  to  Dr. 
Jones  after  service? 

A.  I’ll  have  you  to 
thank  for  that. 

A.  There’s  the  bell  now. 


B.  That  is  held  at  Mrs. 
Brown’s,  and  she  is  so 
near  you  can  surely  go. 

B.  Indeed  I will.  It  is 
the  last  one  of  the  season, 
and  they  say  it  will  be 
the  best. 

B.  Dr.  Jones  announced 
that  the  young  people’s 
society  had  passed  the 
two  hundred  mark. 

B.  Just  for  a minute. 
He  inquired  after  you. 
I shouldn’t  be  surprised 
if  you  received  some  of 
the  church  fiowers  to- 
day. 

B.  No  more  me  than 
the  doctor. 

B.  And  the  flowers  too. 


Business 


48.  A.  How’s  business? 

A.  What’s  the  matter? 
Orders  falling  off? 

A.  What’s  the  cause  of 
the  trouble? 


B.  It  hasn’t  been  very 
good  the  past  year. 

B.  Yes,  badly.  And 
some  orders  cancelled. 

B.  Politics.  Too  much 
imcertainty  about  the  tar- 
iff. 
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A.  That’s  hard  luck.  I 
suppose  things  will  pick 
up  after  election. 

A.  I shouldn’t  think 
that  would  pay. 

A.  Does  competition  af- 
fect you  very  much? 

A.  Are  your  compet- 
itors faring  any  better 
than  you? 

A.  How  large  is  your 
force? 

A.  Nor  reduced  wages? 

A.  That’s  good.  I’m 
something  of  a socialist 
you  know,  and  I like  that. 

A.  You’re  not  troubled 
much  with  strikes? 

A.  Do  you  have  any 
trouble  with  the  labor 
unions? 

A.  Well,  I hope  things 
will  look  up  with  you 
pretty  soon. 

A.  Fine.  Never  so  good. 

A.  Yes,  the  tariff 
doesn’t  affect  me. 


B.  We  certainly  hope 
so.  We  are  now  running 
at  an  actual  loss. 

B.  It’s  better  than  shut- 
ting down. 

B.  Yes,  it  is  pretty 
keen. 

B.  No,  I think  not. 
Business  is  poor  generally 
in  our  line. 

B.  Two  thousand.  We 
haven’t  laid  off  any  hands 
yet. 

B.  No,  not  yet,  and 
hope  we  won’t  have  to. 

B.  Well,  it’s  our  policy, 
and  a good  policy  too. 

B.  Haven’t  had  a strike 
for  fifteen  years. 

B.  No,  not  to  amount 
to  anything.  We  are  al- 
ways ready  to  talk  things 
over. 

B.  Thank  you.  And 
how’s  business  with  you? 

B.  Your  business  is 
semi-professional. 

B.  What  was  your  in- 
crease last  year? 
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A.  Gross  or  net? 

A.  The  gross  was  al- 
most 33  per  cent. 

A.  It’s  not  bad.  The 
net  was  about  25  per 
cent. 

A.  We  think  so. 

A.  Very  good,  but  al- 
ways uncertain. 


B.  Both,  if  you  can 
tell  me. 

B.  That’s  a big  in- 
crease. 

B.  That  is  certainly  a 
good  showing  in  a bad 
year. 

B.  What  are  the  pros- 
pects? 

B.  Well,  I wish  you 
luck! 


Shopping 


49.  A.  Are  you  waited 
on? 

A.  What  is  it  that  you 
want? 

A.  I’m  afraid  that  we 
haven’t  any  like  that. 
Did  you  get  it  here? 

A.  This  piece  is  the 
same  shade  but  is  wider 
than  yours. 

A.  I have  no  more  of 
the  narrower. 

A.  Do  you  wish  to  buy 
some  veiling? 

A.  How  is  this  kind? 


B.  No,  I am  not. 

B.  First,  I would  like 
to  match  this  ribbon. 

B.  Yes,  I got  it  just 
before  Christmas. 

B.  That  will  not  do. 
It  must  be  the  same  width. 

B.  Then  I shall  have 
to  try  to  match  it  some- 
where else. 

B.  Yes.  I want  some 
black  with  white  dots. 

B.  Those  dots  are  too 
close  together.  They  are 
bad  for  the  eyes.  / 
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A.  Yes  they  are.  Here 
is  something  with  large 
dots  further  apart. 

A.  Yes,  here  is  one. 

A.  A yard  and  a quar- 
ter, I should  say. 

A.  That  is  thirty-five 
cents. 

A.  This  is  an  unusual 
sale  of  suits  we  are  hav- 
ing. May  I show  you 
some.? 

A.  I’m  afraid  we  have 
not  the  mohair  but  I will 
show  you  the  serge. 

A.  Here  are  two  ex- 
ceptional values.  They 
have  been  reduced  from 
$40  to  $25. 

A.  Will  you  try  on  the 
gray  one? 

A.  With  very  little  al- 
teration that  will  fit  you 
to  perfection. 

A.  But  this  only  needs 
to  be  taken  up  on  the 
shoulders,  and  to  have  the 
sleeves  shortened. 


B.  That  is  better.  Have 
you  a mirror?  I want  to 
see  if  it  is  becoming. 

B.  That  looks  very  well. 
How  much  will  I need  for 
this  hat? 

B.  Very  well.  How 

much  is  it  a yard? 

B.  All  right.  I will  put 
the  veil  on  now,  and  you 
may  charge  it. 

B.  I would  like  to  see  a 
dark  blue  serge.  Size 

38.  And  also  a blue  mo- 
hair. 

B.  You  might  show  me 
some  gray  suits  too  if  you 
have  any. 

B.  That  gray  one  is 
pretty  but  the  blue  is  too 
fancy.  I want  a plain 
tailored  suit. 

B.  Yes,  I will  slip  the 
coat  on. 

B.  I don’t  like  to  have 
my  coats  altered.  It  so 
often  spoils  the  shape. 

B.  Please  show  me 
some  others.  I would 
rather  find  something  that 
fits  me  better. 
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A.  This  black  and  white 
is  pretty.  Try  it  on. 

A.  Yes.  And  that  is  a 
very  fine  suit. 

A.  Yes,  reduced  from 
$45. 

A.  I will  slip  it  on  you. 

A.  No.  It  will  be  very 
easy. 

A.  They  will  be  three 
dollars. 

A.  What  is  the  address? 

A.  Thank  you.  Good 
morning. 


B.  Now  that  fits  very 
well.  Only  the  sleeves 
need  shortening. 

B.  Is  this  $25  too? 

B.  I will  try  on  the 
skirt  and  if  it  fits  I will 
take  it. 

B.  It  is  just  a trifle 
too  long,  but  it  won’t  be 
much  to  shorten  it. 

B.  I will  take  it.  How 
much  will  the  alterations 
be? 

B.  Very  well.  Charge 
and  send  it. 

B.  Mrs.  George  French, 
295  West  107th  Street. 

B.  Good  morning. 


At  the  Restaurant 


50.  A.  Let’s  sit  over 
by  the  window. 

A.  Yes,  I see  one  di- 
rectly in  front  of  us. 

A.  I think  I will  have 
an  oyster  cocktail. 


B.  Is  there  a vacant 
table  for  two? 

B.  This  is  very  nice  and 
cosy.  Now  what  shall 
we  have  to  eat.  Some 
oysters? 

B.  Very  well.  I’ll  have 
mine  on  the  half  shell. 
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A.  They  always  have 
such  good  cream  of  celery 
soup  here. 

A.  Yes,  I love  to  nibble 
on  them  between  courses. 

A.  I don’t  care  for  that. 
I prefer  a plain  beef  steak. 
There  is  nothing  like  it. 

A.  I’ll  have  some  po- 
tatoes au  gratin  and  some 
asparagus  on  toast. 

A.  Don’t  you  like 
Welsh  rabbits? 

A.  Of  course  not.  I 
like  them  after  the  thea- 
tre. 

A.  I never  have  it. 


A.  Yes,  I will  have  some 
fillet  of  sole. 

A.  I’in  going  to  have 
some  endive  with  French 
dressing. 

A.  I may  not  want  any, 
so  let’s  order  that  later. 


B.  All  right.  We  will 
have  some.  And  let’s  have 
some  olives  and  radishes 
on  the  side. 

B.  How  would  you  like 
some  beef  a la  mode? 

B.  All  right.  Choose 
what  you  like.  We  must 
have  some  vegetables  too. 

B.  The  asparagus  suits 
me,  but  not  the  potatoes. 
I hate  anything  with 
cheese  in  it. 

B.  No,  I hate  them. 
You  don’t  want  one  now, 
do  you? 

B.  Do  you  like  the 
nightmare  that  follows? 

B.  You’re  lucky.  Why, 
we  never  ordered  any  fish 
course.  Don’t  you  want 
some? 

B.  (To  waiter)  Bring  us 
some  sole  after  the  soup. 

B.  That  is  very  good, 
but  I think  I’ll  have  Wal- 
dorf Salad.  What  shall 
we  have  for  dessert? 

B.  That  is  a good  plan. 
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A.  Ah,  here  is  my  cock- 
tail. 

A.  Delicious;  I never 
tasted  better. 


A.  How  do  you  like 
the  celery  soup.-^ 

A.  Yes,  they  are! 

A.  I can’t  stand  a 
gloomy  place  in  which  to 
eat. 

A.  Have  you  decided 
to  have  any  dessert.^ 


A.  I’m  going  to  have  a 
piece  of  strawberry  short- 
cake, and  then  some  cam- 
embert  cheese  with  crack- 
ers and  a demi-tasse. 

A.  That’s  true. 


B.  Is  it  a good  one.^ 

B.  These  blue  points 
are  very  fine.  (To  waiter) 
You  did  not  bring  me 
any  horseradish. 

B.  It  is  excellent,  and 
aren’t  these  radishes  crisp 
and  fresh? 

B.  This  dining-room  is 
very  bright  and  cheer- 
ful. 

B.  No,  food  doesn’t 
taste  half  so  good  in  a 
dark,  unattractive  room. 

B.  No,  I believe  I will 
just  have  some  roque- 
fort  cheese  and  erackers 
and  a cup  of  coffee  with 
my  salad. 

B.  We  must  have  a 
good  cigar  too,  or  our 
feast  won’t  be  perfect. 

B.  (To  waiter)  Bring 
us  two  Havana  cigars. 
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At  the 

51,  A.  How  do  you  do, 
Mrs.  Brown?  You  cer- 
tainly are  a stranger. 

A.  You  were  very  for- 
tunate for  we  have  had 
such  a trying  winter. 

A.  How  is  your  hus- 
band? 

A.  He  is  quite  well 
now,  but  earlier  in  the 
winter  he  was  laid  up  with 
rheumatism. 

A.  Yes,  but  not  so  bad 
as  the  last  one.  Oh, 
there  is  Mrs.  Smith. 

A.  No.  I think  she 
has  been  taking  a flesh 
reducing  treatment. 

A.  Have  you  had  a cup 
of  tea  or  an  ice? 


Reception 

B.  I have  just  returned 
from  Palm  Beach,  where 
I went  to  escape  the  bit- 
ter weather. 

B.  Yes,  my  husband 
was  here  most  of  the  time 
and  he  said  it  was  the 
worst  weather  he  has  ever 
experienced. 

B.  Oh,  he  is  very  well, 
thank  you.  I hope  that 
Mr.  Avery  is  too. 

B.  He  has  had  quite  a 
number  of  attacks,  has 
he  not? 

B.  So  it  is.  How  thin 
she  looks,  or  is  it  the  style 
of  gown  she  is  wearing 
that  makes  her  look  so? 

B.  I never  had  much 
faith  in  that,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  done  wonders 
for  her. 

B.  No,  I haven’t  been 
able  to  get  into  the  din- 
ing-room because  of  the 
crowd. 
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A.  I am  almost  roasted. 
Do  let’s  try  to  get  an  ice. 

A.  I will  ask  that  waiter 
to  bring  us  each  one. 

A.  Yes,  it  is.  I suppose 
that  you  have  lived  out- 
of-doors  at  Palm  Beach. 

A.  Do  you  play  Auction 
Bridge? 

A.  Nor  I.  In  fact  I 
don’t  care  for  any  other 
card  game  at  all. 

A.  Oh,  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. I have  attended 
the  opera  as  usual.  We 
have  had  some  very  bril- 
liant performances  this 
season. 

A.  We  have  had  some 
good  plays  too.  Have 
you  seen  “The  Return  of 
Peter  Grimm”  or  “The 
Garden  of  Allah”? 

A.  You  will  enjoy  that, 
I’m  sure.  Everyone  does. 

A.  I have  an  engage- 


B.  All  right. 

B.  I hope  that  he  won’t 
forget.  The  service  at 
large  receptions  is  usually 
so  poor. 

B.  Yes.  We  even 
played  Bridge  out  on  the 
porch. 

B.  Oh,  yes,  entirely.  I 
don’t  care  for  straight 
Bridge  now. 

B.  It  does  spoil  one 
for  other  games,  ^^^lat 
have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself  this  winter? 

B.  I certainly  missed  it 
while  I was  South.  So 
you  cannot  envy  me  en- 
tirely. You  had  that 
advantage. 

B.  I saw  “The  Gar- 
den of  Allfih”  last  night. 
It  is  a wonderful  produc- 
tion. To-night  I am  going 
to  see  “Disraeli.” 

B.  Yes,  my  husband 
has  seen  it  twice  and  is 
going  again  with  me. 

B.  Won’t  you  come  to 
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ment  for  dinner  so  I really 
must  go. 

A.  Thank  you.  I shall 
come  very  soon.  Good- 
bye for  now. 


see  me.?  You  know  I’m 
always  at  home  on  Thurs- 
days. 

B.  I shall  expect  you. 
Good-bye. 


The  Journey 


53.  A.  Is  this  where  I 
ask  for  information  about 
Florida? 

A.  I don’t  know.  I 
want  to  find  out. 

A.  Is  it  a very  rough 
trip? 

A.  Oh,  I know  I should 
be  sea  sick.  I don’t  want 
to  go  that  way. 

A.  What  railroads  are 
there? 


A.  Which  is  the  best? 


A.  What  time  do  the 
trains  leave? 

A.  What  time  does  it 
get  there? 


B.  Yes,  madam.  Do 
you  wish  to  go  to  Florida 
by  boat  or  rail? 

B.  The  trip  on  the 
water  is  very  delightful. 

B.  Sometimes  it  is 
rather  rough  off  Cape 
Hatteras. 

B.  You  can  go  by  rail, 
very  comfortably  and 
quickly. 

B.  The  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, or  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line. 

B.  You  can  make  your 
own  choice.  These  time 
tables  will  interest  you. 

B.  The  Seaboard  Flor- 
ida Limited  at  11:16  a.  m. 

B.  Just  where  do  you 
wish  to  go? 
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A.  How  stupid  of  me 
to  forget  to  tell  you.  I 
want  to  go  to  Seabreeze. 

A.  How  about  the 
Southern  Railway.?  What 
are  the  times  on  that.? 

A.  Oh,  the  Seaboard 
is  quicker. 

A.  And  what  is  the 
rate.? 

A.  Do  the  tickets  al- 
low me  any  stop-over 
privileges.? 

A.  Is  the  rate  by  water 
any  less  than  by  rail? 


A.  Does  that  include 
meals? 

A.  Why,  that’s  much 
less  expensive  than  by 
rail. 

A.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  the  rates  are  at  the 
hotels? 

A.  How  much  by  the 
week? 


B.  Daytona  is  the  sta- 
tion for  Seabreeze.  The 
Seaboard  Limited  arrives 
there  at  3:51  p.  m.  the 
next  day. 

B.  Their  train  leaves 
New  York  at  12:38  noon 
and  arrives  8:14  p.  m. 
the  next  day. 

B.  Yes,  it’s  a famous 
train. 

B.  One  way  tickets  are 
$29.60,  round  trip  $57.35. 

B.  The  one  way  tickets 
do  not,  but  the  round  trip 
tickets  do,  up  to  May  31st. 

B.  Tickets  via  the  Sav- 
annah line  to  Savannah 
and  by  rail  to  Daytona 
are  $28.10  one  way,  or 
$49.90  round  trip. 

B.  Yes,  meals  and  berth 
on  the  steamer. 

B.  It’s  a very  pleasant 
trip. 

B.  From  $3.00  per  day 
up,  for  single  room  with- 
out bath. 

B.  From  $21.00  per 
week  up. 
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A.  Is  that  American  or 
European  plan? 

A.  Well,  I am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  Can 
you  make  the  reservations 
for  me? 

A.  Thank  you.  I will 
be  in  again  tomorrow. 


B.  American  plan. 

B.  We  shall  be  glad  to, 
both  on  the  transporta- 
tion line  and  at  the  hotel. 

B.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  serve  you.  Good  day. 


SECTION  III 


LESSONS  ON  THE  MOVEMENTS 

In  the  study  of  this  section,  follow  direc- 
tions in  Chapters  IX,  X,  and  XI,  and  in  the 
Outline,  pp.  93-100. 


Consonants  Revealed  by  Lips 
P,  6,  m — Lips-Shut 

53.  For  p,  as  in  “pie,”  b,  as  in  “by,”  and  m, 
as  in  “my,”  the  lips  open  from  a shut  position. 
This  shut  position  is  the  characteristic  that 
reveals  these  three  sounds.  It  is  the  same 
for  each  in  ordinary,  rapid  speech;  the  sounds 
must  be  told  one  from  the  other  by  the 
context. 

54.  Movement  Words 

pea — heap 
6ec — ec6 
me — deem 
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55. 

Practise 

Words 

pea^ 

Sought 

hum® 

bee^ 

5un® 

weep 

harm 

ine^ 

mud® 

hem 

loop 

pet^ 

part® 

tap 

Sird 

met^ 

6arn® 

lamb 

peep 

6at® 

5oot^ 

lip 

boom 

mat^ 

moorP 

up® 

babe 

pit^ 

6ook 

huS® 

pipe 

56. 

Sentences 

1.  Would 

you  like  pea  soup  for 

lunch?  2.  I 

never  met  you  before.  3.  Did  you  wipe  your 
shoes  on  the  mat.?  4.  That  will  not  be  a bit  of 
trouble.  5.  Did  you  have  a bun  for  breakfast.? 
C.  That  is  only  a part  of  the  story.  7.  The  boot 
is  too  small  for  me.  8.  Have  you  read  the 
book.?  9. 1 bought  a new  hat.  10.  Why  do  you 
weep?  11.  Will  you  hem  the  handkerchief  for 
me.?  12.  I thought  I heard  a tap  at  the 
window.  13.  “Mary  had  a little  lamb.”  14. 1 
have  a cold-sore  on  my  lip.  15.  Will  you  go  up 
stairs  for  me.?  16.  That  will  not  do  you  any 
harm.  17.  Will  you  loop  the  loop  with  me? 
18.  I saw  you  peep  through  the  keyhole!  19. 
The  mother  held  the  babe  in  her  arms.  20. 
The  man  had  u pipe  in  his  mouth. 
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Extended  Vowels 

Long  e — Extended-Narrow 

57.  For  the  sound  of  long  e,  as  in  “keen,” 
the  lips  are  slightly  drawn  back,  or  extended, 
at  the  corners,  and  the  opening  between  the 
upper  and  lower  lips  is  narrow. 


58. 


Movement  Words 
pea — heap 
hee — eeh 
me — deem 


59. 


Practise  Words 


hee 

theme 

eve^ 

peal® 

iee 

leaf 

heave ^ 

meal® 

we 

deep^ 

fear* 

beet® 

reap 

team  2 

p2ece 

meet® 

seam 

y^eld 

peach ^ 

peat® 

sheep  ^ 

keep 

beach'* 

beak" 

cheap ^ 

heap 

teeth 

meek^ 

60.  Sentences 

I.  I was  stung  by  a bee  or  a wasp.  2.  What 
fee  does  the  doctor  charge.^  3.  What  shall  we 

* Before  r,  long  e often  has  relaxed  instead  of  extended  lips, 
especially  if  the  r is  strong. 
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do?  4,  Whatsoever  a man  sows,  that  shall 
he  also  reap.  5.  Will  you  sew  this  seam  for 
me?  6.  “Little  Bo-Peep  lost  her  sheep.” 
7.  What  is  the  theme  of  the  story?  8.  You 
must  turn  over  a new  leaf . 9.  The  river  is  very 
deep.  10.  I hope  I shall  not  have  to  yield. 
11.  Can  you  keep  a secret?  12.  The  children 
are  playing  in  the  sand  heap.  13.  W e will  hang 
up  our  stockings  on  Christmas  Eve.  14.  You 
have  nothing  to  fear.  15.  Whll  you  have  a 
piece  of  pie?  16.  I would  like  some  peach  pie. 
17.  The  baby  has  four  teeth.  18.  Did  you  hear 
that  peal  of  thunder?  19.  WTere  shall  I meet 
you?  20.  The  bird  has  a very  long  beak. 


Short  e — Extended-Medium 

61.  For  the  sound  of  short  e,  as  in  “get,”  the 
lips  are  slightly  extended  at  the  corners,  and 
the  opening  between  the  lips  is  neither  nar- 
row, nor  wide,  but  is  medium.  The  a,  as  in 
“care,”  has  also  this  extended-medium  move- 
ment. • . 

! 68.  , Movement  Words 

rni. 

peat,  pet — heap,  hep 
■ '.‘•  'li.'beet,  bet — eeb,  ebb 
O' 'I  j ./J  .:  meet,  met — team,  hem 
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63.  Contrast  Words 

Contrast  the  extended-mcc/zwm  (short  e) 
with  the  extended-narrow;  (long  e) ; notiee  that 
the  lips  are  more  open  for  short  e than  for 
long  e. 

dell — deal  fed — feed 

bed — bead  red — reed 

said — seed  well — wheel 

64.  Practise  Words 


bell 

them 

ebb 

snielP 

fell 

left 

theft 

spelP 

well 

telP 

there  ^ 

wet® 

rest 

delP 

their  ^ 

when® 

selP 

yell 

yes 

beg 

celP 

kept 

wedge 

pare  ® 

shell 

help 

breath 

bear® 

65.  Sentences 

I.  I rang  the  door  bell  twice.  2.  I fell  down 
the  stairs.  3.  Are  you  feeling  well  to-day.^ 
4.  I think  I shall  rest  for  awhile.  5.  What  will 
you  sell  the  horse  for.?  6.  I found  the  shell  on 
the  beach.  7.  Do  you  know  them  very  well.? 
8.  I left  my  umbrella  at  home.  9.  Don’t  tell 
anyone.  10.  Do  you  know  the  college  yell.? 
II.  I kept  very  quiet  about  it.  12,  Let  me 
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know  if  I can  help  you.  13.  When  does  the 
tide  begin  to  ebb.^^  14.  I reported  the  theft 
to  the  police.  15.  There  you  are!  16.  Did 
you  say  yes  or  no.^  17.  You  will  need  a wedge 
to  split  the  tree.  18.  I smell  the  breath  of 
the  pine  woods.  19.  How  do  you  spell  your 
name.^  20.  The  weather  has  been  very  wet. 
21.  I beg  your  pardon.  22.  Will  you  pare  the 
apple  for  me.^ 


Short  a — Extended-Wide 

66.  For  the  sound  of  short  a,  as  in  “cat,” 
the  lips  are  slightly  extended  at  the  corners, 
and  the  opening  between  the  lips  is  the  widest 
of  the  extended  vowels. 

67.  Movement  Words 
peat,  pet,  pat — heap,  hep,  hap 
beet,  bet,  bat — eeb,  ebb,  ab 

meet,  met,  mat — team,  hem,  ham 

68.  Contrast  Words 

Contrast  the  extended-mde  (short  a)  with 
the  extended-medium  (short  e);  notice  that 
the  lips  are  open  more  for  short  a than  for 
short  e. 
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lad- 

-led 

shad- 

—shed 

sad- 

—said 

tan — 

-ten 

bad- 

—bed 

fan — 

fen 

69. 

Practise  Words 

bad^ 

sap 

yam 

pal 

pad^ 

sham® 

cap® 

hat^ 

mad^ 

jam® 

cab® 

hand^ 

man^ 

that 

ham 

back® 

fat^ 

lap^ 

have 

bag® 

fan  2 

lamp^ 

has 

bank® 

whack 

tap® 

hash 

map 

rap 

tab® 

hath 

stamp 

70. 

Sentences 

1.  The  weather  has  been  very 

bad.  2.  ' 

man’s  a man  for  a’  that.”  3.  “Jack  Sprat 
could  eat  no  fat.”  4.  The  wave  struck  the 
boat  with  a loud  whack.  5.  Did  you  rap  on 
thedoor.'^  6.  The  tree  is  full  of  sap.  7.  Would 
you  like  some  strawberry  jam.?  8.  That  is  all 
right.  9.  Will  you  put  the  lamp  in  the  win- 
dow.? 10.  I heard  a tap  at  the  window.  11.  I 
bought  the  yam  at  the  grocer’s.  12.  The  wind 
blew  my  cap  overboard.  13.  Would  you  like 
ham  for  dinner.?  14.  Have  you  ever  heard  that 
before.?  15.  The  thief’s  pal  was  arrested. 
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16.  Take  off  your  hat  and  stay  awhile.  17.  A 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
18.  What  time  will  you  be  back.?^  19.  There 
is  a map  of  the  world  hanging  on  the  wall. 
20.  Put  a stamp  on  your  letter. 


Consonants  Revealed  by  the  Lips — (con- 
tinued) 

F,  V — Lip-to-Teeth 

71.  For /,  as  in  “few,”  and  v,  as  in  “view,” 
the  center  of  the  lower  lip  touches  the  upper 
teeth. 

72.  Movement  Words 

pea,,  fee — heap,  e^;e 
pen, /en— ebb,  eff 
bat,  ^;at — hap,  haz;e 


73. 

Practise  Words 

fee 

fun 

clef 

roof 

fed 

/arm 

haz;e 

off 

/at^ 

food 

clyff 

cough 

/an^ 

foot 

love^ 

serve^ 

^;at^ 

/awn  2 

Iu/3 

surf* 

van^ 

foughV 

car?;e 

five^ 

/ib 

\ea,ve 

hoof 

//e^ 
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74.  Sentences 

1.  Have  you  paid  the  doctor’s  fee?  2.  Have 
you  fed  the  chickens  this  morning?  3.  The  fat 
is  in  the  fire.  4.  Did  you  ever  tell  a fib? 
5.  What  fun  we  shall  have!  6.  Did  you  ever 
live  on  a farm?  7.  The  baby’s  food  is  chiefly 
milk  and  crackers.  8.  She  has  a very  small 
foot.  9.  I saw  a doe  with  her  fawn  at  the  Zoo. 
10.  I shall  leave  you  for  an  hour.  11.  The 
music  was  pitched  in  treble  clef.  12.  What 
will  you  have?  13.  The  cliff  is  one  hundred 
feet  high.  14.  “’Tis  love  that  makes  the 
world  go  round.”  15.  Will  you  carve  the  roast 
beef?  16.  The  horse  has  a pebble  in  his  hoof. 
17.  There  is  a leak  in  the  roof . 18.  I am  off  for 
my  vacation.  19.  I heard  you  cough  last 
night.  20.  Are  you  going  bathing  in  the  smd ? 
21.  It  is  almc^st  five  o’clock. 


Wh,w — Puckered-Variable 

75.  For  wh,  as  in  “what,”  and  w,  as  in 
“wet,”  the  lips  are  drawn  together  or  puck- 
ered; the  degree  of  the  puckering  is  variablcy 
being  greater  in  slow  and  careful  speech,  and 
less  in  rapid  colloquial  utterance. ' The  con- 
sonants wit  and  w occur  only  before  vowels. 


I 
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7G. 

Movement  Words 
pea,  fee,  wee 
pen,  fen,  when 
pack,  fag,  whae^ 

77. 

Practise  Words 

weave 

whip^ 

what 

?/;ave^ 

'w;eb 

whim^ 

wooi 

waif^ 

^^;/^ack^ 

won^ 

i(;ool 

wipe 

one®  (=wmn)  whari 

wove 

78. 

Sentences 

1.  I saw 

them  weave  the  cloth 

in  the  loom. 

2.  I saw  the  spider  weave  his  web  across  the 
door.  3.  Did  you  ever  see  the  tail  wag  the 
dog?  4.  Don’t  use  the  whip  on  that  horse. 
5.  Who  won  the  boat  race?  6.  What  do  you 
want?  7.  The  woof  of  the  cloth  is  very  fine. 
8.  The  cloth  is  all  wool.  9.  The  ship  is  at  the 
wharf.  10.  An  immense  wave  broke  over  the 
ship.  11.  Wipe  your  hands  on  the  towel  by 
the  door.  12.  The  spider  wove  a web  across 
the  window. 


Relaxed  Vowels 
Short  i — Relaxed-Narrow 
79.  For  the  sound  of  short  i,  as  in  “pit,” 
the  lips  have  the  natural  or  relaxed  movement, 
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and  the  opening  between  the  upper  and  lower 
lips  is  narrow. 

80.  Movement  Words 
peat,  p^t — heap,  hip 
feet,  fit — eve,  if 

wheat,  wit 

81.  Contrast  Words 

Contrast  the  relaxed-narrow  (short  i)  with 
the  extended-narrow  (long  e)\  notice  the  dif- 
ference between  relaxed  and  extended  lips: 

if — eve  fill — feel 


biff 

— beef 

whip — 

weep 

83. 

Practise  Words 

pilP 

sip 

hip® 

spill 

bilP 

ship® 

him® 

spin 

milP 

chip® 

whiff 

pick’' 

fill 

this 

miss 

pink^ 

will 

live 

wish® 

pig7 

rip^ 

tip^ 

which® 

big^ 

rib^ 

dip^ 

witch® 

mink^ 

rim  2 

give 

with 

83. 

Sentences 

I.  Did 

you  take 

your  pill 

after  lunch.? 

2.  That  will  fill  the  bill.  3.  Where  there’s  a will. 


there’s  a way.  4.  How  did  you  rip  your  sleeve.? 
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5.  You  should  sip  the  water  and  not  drink  it 
too  fast.  6.  Are  you  waiting  for  your  ship  to 
come  in.f^  7.  This  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 
8.  How  long  would  you  like  to  live.^  9.  Would 
you  like  a dip  in  the  ocean  this  morning.^  10. 
I will  give  you  the  best  of  everything.  11.  Do 
you  know  him  very  well.^  12.  I smell  a whiff 
of  smoke.  13.  A miss  is  as  good  as  a mile. 
14.  What  do  you  wish  for  most  of  all.?  15. 
Will  you  take  a walk  with  me.?  16.  Don’t 
spill  the  water  out  of  the  pail.  17.  Can  you 
spin  a top.?  18.  Did  you  ever  pick  black- 
berries.? 


Short  u — Relaxed— Medium 

84.  For  the  sound  of  short  u,  as  in  “but,” 
the  lips  are  relaxed,  and  the  opening  between 
the  upper  and  lower  lips  is  neither  narrow  nor 
wide,  but  is  medium. 

85.  Movement  Words 
bit,  bwt — hip,  hwb 
fin,  f^^n — if,  h2iff 

win,  won 

bet,  bwt — ebb,  hi^b 
fen,  fun — eff,  hzfff 
when,  won 
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8G.  Contrast  Words 

Contrast  the  relaxed-mccZiwm  (short  u) 
with  the  relaxed-narroi!/;  (short  %) ; notiee  that 
the  lips  are  more  open  for  short  u than  for 
short  X. 

rub — rib  love — live 

sun — sin  tuck — tick 

8*7.  Also  contrast  the  re/oa:cd-medium  (short 
v)  with  the  cxtended-medmm.  (short  e);  notice 
the  difference  between  relaxed  and  extended 
lips. 


dull— dell 

lug- 

-leg 

rust — rest 

just- 

-jest 

88. 

Practise  Words 

p?/p^ 

swm® 

yowng 

m?/ch^ 

pwmp* 

some^ 

c?/p® 

doth 

bwmp^ 

sh^n"* 

come*^ 

d?/ll 

f?/dge 

sh^^t"* 

h2/,ll 

r?7,t® 

won 

th?^mb 

U\) 

r?/n® 

rwb^ 

love 

glove 

l?/ck® 

r?/ni2 

towgli*"’ 

us 

l?/ng® 

swp® 

dove'”’ 

mwsh^ 

Iwg® 

89. 

Sentences 

I.  Will 

you  bring  me 

some  water  from  the 

pump.^  2.  I have  made  some  chocolate  fudge 
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for  you.  3.  “Slow  but  sure”  won  the  race  for 
the  tortoise.  4.  “Ay,  there’s  the  rub.”  5.  I 
will  sup  with  you  some  other  time.  6.  Will 
you  please  shut  the  window  for  me.^  7.  “He 
put  in  his  thumb  and  pulled  out  a plum.” 
8.  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war.  9.  The  steak 
was  very  tough.  10.  We  are  young  only  once 
in  our  lives.  11.  Will  you  have  a cup  of  coffee.^ 
12.  The  ship’s  hull  was  covered  with  bar- 
nacles. 13.  Shall  we  walk  up  the  hill?  14.  Will 
you  mend  the  hole  in  my  glove?  15.  You  must 
tell  us  all  about  it.  16.  How  much  do  you 
want?  17.  “How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
improve  each  shining  hour?”  18.  The  knife 
is  very  dull.  19.  You  will  have  to  run  for  the 
car.  20.  What  luck  did  you  have  fishing? 

Ah — Relaxed-Wide 

90.  For  the  sound  of  ah,  as  in  “cart,”  the 
lips  are  relaxed  and  the  opening  between  the 
lips  is  the  widest  of  the  relaxed  vowels. 

91.  Movement  Words 

bid,  bud,  bard — hip,  hub,  harp 
fin,  fun,  far — give,  cuff,  carve 

bad,  bard — ham,  harm 
fat,  far — have,  carve 
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92. 

Practise 

Words 

part^ 

tar 

scarf 

march^ 

barn^ 

calm 

far 

hearth 

farm 

yard 

parse® 

cart® 

psalm 

harm 

bars® 

card® 

sharp 

palm  2 

Mars® 

park® 

lark 

balm^ 

marsh  ^ 

bark® 

93. 

Sentences 

1.  Did 

you  put  the 

horse  in 

the  barn? 

2.  How  far  is  the  farm  from  the  railroad? 

3.  Do  you  know  the  twenty -third  psalm? 

4.  The  knife  is  not  very  sharp.  5.  I saw  a lark 
in  the  sky.  6.  The  house  has  a tar  roof.  7. 
The  children  are  playing  in  the  yard.  8.  The 
ocean  is  very  calm  this  morning.  9.  There 
will  be  no  harm  in  that.  10.  Where  does  the 
palm  tree  grow?  11.  I wore  the  scarf  around 
my  neck.  12.  How  far  shall  I walk  with  you? 
13.  Can  you  parse  the  sentence?  14.  Will 
you  play  the  march  on  the  piano  for  me? 
15.  Have  you  read  “The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth?”  16.  I forgot  my  calling  card.  17.  I 
am  going  for  a walk  in  the  park. 
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Consonants  Revealed  by  Lips 
(continued) 

R {Before  a Vowel) — Pucker ed-Corners 

94.  For  r,  as  in  “reef,”  before  a vowel, 
the  lips  show  a drawing  together  or  'pucker- 
ing at  the  corners.  (After  a vowel,  as  in  “ arm,” 
r tends  to  be  slurred  and  will  commonly  show 
no  movement  whatever;  though  if  more  care- 
fully pronounced  it  may  show  a slight  pucker- 
ing at  the  corners.) 

95.  Movement  Words 
feed,  weed,  reed 
fed,  wed,  red 
fag,  wag,  rag 
fin,  win,  rid 
fun,  won,  run 

far,  rah 

96.  Contrast  Words 

Contrast  the  puckered-corners  movement 
for  r with  the  puckered-variable  movement  for 
wh  and  w;  notice  the  slightly  larger  mouth 
opening  for  r and  the  greater  degree  of  pucker- 
ing for  wh  and  w. 

reap — weep  rip — whip 

rest — west  run — won 

rack — whack 
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97. 

Practise 

Words 

reap^ 

rap® 

ruff® 

rope 

ream^ 

wrap® 

route 

ripe 

red^ 

rich'* 

room 

free 

wren  2 

ridge"* 

rook 

brief 

ram® 

rough® 

raw 

brow 

98.  Sentences 

1.  I bought  a ream  of  paper.  2.  “Three 
cheers  for  the  red,  white  and  blue.”  3.  The 
wrap  was  not  warm  enough.  4.  The  soil  on 
the  farm  is  very  rich.  5.  The  ocean  is  very 
rough  this  morning.  6.  What  route  will  you 
take  when  you  go  West?  7.  There  is  always 
room  for  one  more.  8.  I moved  my  rook  on 
the  chess  board.  9.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
raw.  10.  Give  him  enough  rope  and  he  will 
hang  himself.  11.  Cherries  are  ripe!  12.  W’^e 
are  a free  people.  13.  My  time  is  very  brief. 
14.  “His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat.” 


S,  z — Tremor-at-Corners 

99.  For  s,  as  in  “saw,”  and  z,  as  in  “zone,” 
the  muscles  just  the  corners  of  the  mouth 

are  drawn  or  tightened,  causing  a slight  tremu- 
lous movement  there.  This  movement  is.  at 
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first,  hard  to  see,  but  once  thoroughly  learned 
it  becomes  comparatively  easy.  An  additional 
help  will  be  found  in  that  the  teeth  are  very 
close  together,  closer  than  for  any  other  sound. 
The  movement  on  the  whole  is  similar  to  that 
for  long  e,  extended-narrow;  but  it  is  rarely 
confused  with  the  e movement,  for  e is  a vowel 
and  s and  z are  consonants. 

100.  Movement  Words 

weed,  reed,  seed, 
wed,  red,  said 
wag,  rag,  sag 
win,  rid,  sin 
won,  run,  sun 
rah,  sard 


101. 

Practise  Words 

seam^ 

son^ 

bees^ 

puss 

seem^ 

sun^ 

dress 

pause' 

said^ 

sard 

as® 

paws® 

set  2 

soup 

has® 

pace 

sent  2 

soon 

this 

mice 

cent  2 

saw 

fuss 

pose 

sash 

peace'* 

farce 

cows 

sieve 

piece 

moose 

boys 
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103.  Sentences 

I.  You  seem  very  much  better  this  morning. 
2.  I don’t  know  what  you  said.  3.  The  girl 
wore  a blue  sash.  4.  You  cannot  carry  water 
in  a sieve.  5.  What  time  does  the  sun  set? 
6.  The  sard  is  semi-precious  stone.  7.  What 
kind  of  soup  would  you  like  for  dinner?  8.  I 
saw  you  on  the  car  last  week.  9.  “Let  us  have 
peace!”  10.  Your  new  dress  is  very  becom- 
ing. 11.  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does. 
12.  This  is  just  what  I want.  13.  Don’t  make 
so  much  fuss  over  nothing.  14.  The  play 
was  a very  clever  farce.  15.  I saw  the  moose 
come  out  of  the  woods.  16.  Did  you  ever 
read  “ Puss  in  Boots?  ” 17.  There  was  a pause 
in  the  conversation.  18.  I can  hardly  keep 
pace  with  you.  19.  When  the  cat  is  away, 
the  mice  will  play.  20.  Did  you  pose  for  the 
picture.  21.  “The  sheep  are  in  the  meadow, 
the  cows  are  in  the  corn.”  22.  Boys  will  be  boys. 

Sh,  zh,  ch,  j — Lips-Projected 
103.  For  sh,  as  in  “sham,”  zh  (the  z in 
“azure  ” has  the  sound  of  zh),  ch,  as  in  “chap,” 
and  j,  as  in  “jam,”  the  lips  are  thrust  forward 
or  projected.  (Soft  g,  as  in  “ledge,”  has  the 
sound  of  j.) 
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104.  Movement  Words 
reed,  seat,  sheet — ease,  eacA 
red,  said,  shed — ess,  edge 
rag,  sag,  s/iag — has,  hash 
rid,  sin,  5^in — is,  itch 

run,  sun,  shun — us,  hu5^ 
sard,  5^ard — ars,  arc^ 

105.  Contrast  Words 

Contrast  this  lips-projected  movement  (sh, 
zh,  ch,  j)  with  the  puckered-corners  movement 
(r);  notice  that  though  the  lips  project  for 
both  movements  the  projection  is  less  for  r; 
and  also  notice  that  for  r the  corners  of  the 
mouth  are  more  drawn. 

sheep — reap  chip — rip 

shed — red  shove — ruff 

jam — ram  shy — rye 

106.  Contrast  also  the  lips-projected  move- 
ment {sh,  zh,  ch,  j)  with  the  tremor-at-corners 
movement  {s,  z);  notice  that  the  teeth  are 
close  together  for  both  movements,  but  that 
the  lips  are  projected  for  sh,  zh,  ch,  and  j,  while 
for  s and  z the  lips  are  rather  flattened. 

sheep — seem  peach — ^peace 

jam — sap  dredge — dress 

chin — sin  mush — muss 
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107.  Practise  Words 


sJiqqV 

shooV 

mash^ 

douc/ie 

c/ieat^ 

c/mte® 

hadge^ 

bu67i 

shed 

June® 

patc/t® 

porc7i 

shcdl 

shook 

pinc/i® 

merf/e® 

c/dll 

jaw 

pitc7i® 

perc^® 

jump 

reach 

rush 

birc7i8 

sIiLirp^ 

edge‘s 

arch? 

page 

chiXTUp 

etch^ 

karsh’ 

poach 

108.  Sentences 

1.  The  man  will  cheat  you  if  he  can.  2.  I 
tied  the  horse  in  the  wagon  shed.  3.  The  horse 
fell  and  broke  a shaft.  4.  There  is  a chill  in 
the  air  to-night.  5.  The  noise  made  me  jump. 
6.  I wore  the  watch  charm  on  my  fob.  7.  I 
saw  a star  shoot  across  the  sky.  8.  “What  is 
so  rare  as  a day  in  June!”  9.  The  tempest 
shook  the  house.  10.  Samson  slew  a thousand 
men  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  11.  Canyon 
reach  that  book  for  me.^  12.  Don’t  sit  on  the 
edge  of  your  chair.  13.  The  man  had  a patch 
on  his  trousers.  14.  Who  is  going  to  pitch  in 
the  baseball  game  to-day.^  15.  I am  in  a rush 
to  catch  the  train.  16.  The  rainbow  made  an 
arch  in  the  sky.  17.  Did  you  use  a douche 
for  your  cold.^  18.  Don’t  beat  about  the 
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bush.  19.  We  sat  out  on  the  porch  last  even- 
ing. 20.  Did  you  ever  go  fishing  for  perch 

21.  Will  you  find  the  page  for  me  in  the  book.?^ 

22.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  poach  the 
egg? 


Puckered  Vowels 
Long  do — Puckered-N arrow 

109.  For  the  sound  of  long  do,  as  in  “coon,” 
the  lips  are  drawn  together  or  'puckered,  and 
the  opening  between  the  upper  and  lower  lips 
is  very  narrow.  (Long  do,  being  a vowel,  is 
seldom  confused  with  wh  and  w,  which  are 
consonants.  Example:  though  do,  in  “moon,” 
looks  much  like  w,  it  could  not  be  mistaken; 
for  mwn,  substituting  w for  do,  does  not  make 
a word.) 

110.  Movement  Words 

beet,  bit,  boot — heap,  hip,  whom 
feet,  fit,  food — eve,  if,  hoof 
wheat,  wit,  wooed 
read,  rid,  rwde 

seen,  sin,  soon — ease,  is,  ooze 
sheen,  shin,  shoe — teach,  dish,  dowche 
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111.  Practise  Words 


pool 

shoo 

you 

whose 

fool 

loop^ 

coop 

tooth 

woo 

loom^ 

who 

spool 

rule 

tomb^ 

whom 

spoon 

soothe 

doom^ 

hoof 

spook 

112.  Sentences 


1.  I went  swimming  in  the  pool.  2.  A fool 
and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  3.  “A  frog, 
he  would  a-wooing  go.”  4.  We  should  obey 
the  golden  rule.  5.  The  breeze  in  the  tree- 
tops  will  soothe  you  to  sleep.  6.  “For  want 
of  a nail  the  shoe  was  lost.”  7.  Did  you 
weave  the  cloth  at  the  loom.f^  8.  Have  you 
seen  the  tomb  of  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon? 
9.  The  chicken  “flew  the  coop.”  10.  Who 
are  you?  11.  Whom  do  you  wish  to  see? 
12.  The  donkey  has  a small  hoof,  13.  Whose 
house  is  this?  14.  The  baby  has  a tooth! 
15.  I bought  a spool  of  thread.  16.  “The 
dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon.”  17.  Did  you 
ever  see  a spook? 

Short  00 — Puckered-Medium 

113.  For  the  sound  of  short  do,  as  in  “good,” 
the  lips  are  puckered,  and  the  opening  between 
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the  upper  and  lower  lips  is  neither  narrow 
nor  wide,  but  is  medium. 

114.  Movement  Words 

boot,  book 
food,  foot 
wooed,  wood 
rude,  rook 

soon,  sook — booze,  puss 
shoot,  shook — p2^sh 

bet,  but,  pi^t 
fen,  fun,  foot 
wen,  won,  wood 
reck,  rug,  rook 

set,  sun,  sopk — Bess,  bus,  pwss 
shed,  shun,  shook — mesh,  mush,  pz^sh 

115.  Contrast  Words 

Contrast  the  puckered-med^^^m  (short  oo) 
with  the  puckered-narroTO  (long  oo);  notice 
the  greater  degree  of  puckering  for  long  oo. 

foot — food  pull — pool 

put — boot  full — fool 

wood — wooed  good — coot 
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116.  Also  contrast  the  puckered-med\\xm 
(short  o6)  with  the  relaxed-medmm  (short  u) ; 
notice  the  difference  between  the  puckered 
and  relaxed  lips. 

foot — fun  wood — won 

put — but  good — gun 


117.  Practise  Words 


pwlP 

rook 

cook 

wool 

huW 

soot* 

hook 

put 

M\ 

shook 

pwss 

book 

wood^ 

look 

pwsh^ 

wolf 

woz^ld^ 

took 

bwsh® 

showld 

118.  Sentences 

1.  A long  pull,  a strong  pull,  and  a pull 
all  together.  2.  The  barrel  is  full  of  rain  water. 
3.  I would  not  if  I could.  4.  The  rook  in 
chess  is  usually  called  the  castle.  5.  I shook 
the  bottle  before  I took  the  medicine.  6.  Look 
out  of  the  window!  7.  You  took  a great  deal 
of  trouble  for  me.  8.  Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth.  9.  I’ll  do  it  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
10.  “Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  where  have  you 
been?”  11.  Will  you  push  the  door  open  for 
me?  12.  The  sheep’s  wool  is  very  heavy. 

*The  00  in  “soot”  is  usually  short,  but  may  be  long. 
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13.  Don’t  put  yourself  to  too  much  trouble. 

14.  What  book  are  you  reading?  15.  The 
wolf  is  at  the  door.  16.  I should  have  known 
better ! 


Aw,  o in  “Orb” — Puckered-Wide 

119.  For  the  sounds  of  aw,  as  in  “cawed,” 
and  of  the  o,  in  “orb,”  the  lips  are  slightly 
'puckered,  and  the  opening  between  the  lips 
is  the  'widest  of  the  puckered  vowels. 

130.  Movement  Words 

boot,  put,  pa^^Jn — whom,  orb 
food,  foot,  fawn — hoof,  cm^gh 
wooed,  wood,  walk 
rude,  rook,  raw 

soon,  sook,  sowght — booze,  puss,  pai/se 
shoot,  shook,  short — push,  porch 

pat,  part,  paiwn — hap,  arm,  orb 
fat,  far,  fawn — gaff,  carve,  coagh 
whack,  walk 
rack,  raw 

sad,  sard,  soaght — as,  ars,  awes 
shad,  shard,  short — patch,  parch,  porch 
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121.  Contrast  Words 

Contrast  the  'puckered-v^ide,  for  o,  as  in 
orb,  with  the  relaxed-wide,  for  ah;  notice 
the  difference  between  puckered  and  relaxed 
lips. 


for — 

far 

born- 

—bard 

form 

— farm 

orb — 

-arm 

122. 

Practise  Words 

Y^awW 

thought 

hall 

balP 

bowght^ 

lawn 

orb 

baioP 

form 

tawght^ 

wharf 

maaP 

warm 

tawt^ 

gauze 

owght^ 

raw 

dawiP 

torch 

awght^ 

sought 

yawn 

wroth 

auk 

short 

cawght 

palp 

123.  Sentences 

I.  The  thief  took  my  watch  to  the  pawn- 
broker. 2.  It  is  not  good  form  to  eat  with  a 
knife.  3.  We  have  had  a very  warm  summer. 
4.  The  weather  was  very  cold  and  raw.  5.  I 
sought  you  everywhere  before  I found  you. 
6.  That  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  7.  I never 
thought  of  that  before.  8.  The  lawn  ought  to 
be  mowed.  9.  I arose  at  dawn  this  morning. 
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10.  What  makes  you  yawn  so.^  11.  I caught 
you  that  time.  12.  The  house  has  a large  hall. 
13.  The  moon  is  the  orb  of  night.  14.  The 
ship  is  at  the  wharf.  15.  What  kind  of  gauze 
was  the  shirt  made  of.?  16.  Did  you  ever  see 
a torch-light  parade.?  17.  That  makes  me 
wroth!  18.  Are  you  going  to  the  ball  game.? 
19.  You  ought  not  to  do  that.  20.  Have  you 
seen  the  auk  at  the  Zoo.? 


Consonants  Revealed  by  Tongue 
T h — T ongue-to-  Teeth 

124.  For  th,  as  in  “thin,”  and  “then,” 
the  point  of  the  tongue  shows  either  between 
the  teeth  or  just  behind  the  upper  teeth. 

125.  Movement  Words 

see,  she,  thee — tease,  teach,  teeth 
said,  shed,  ^Aen — ess,  edge,  eth 
sad,  shad,  ^Aat— has,  hash,  ha^A 
sin,  shin,  thin — miss,  midge,  myth 
suck,  shuck,  /Aug— us,  hush,  doth 
ars,  arch,  hear/A 
noose,  douche,  tooth 
sort,  short,  thought 
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136. 

Practise  Words 

thmi 

thump^ 

hath 

north 

then 

thumh^ 

pith^ 

three 

thnn^ 

thaw 

my  th^ 

thrive 

thSiV^ 

teeth 

hearth 

worth 

thin 

breath 

booth 

mh 

12H.  Sentences 

1.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
2.  Something  is  better  than  nothing.  3.  The 
horse  is  as  thin  as  a rail.  4.  I hurt  my  thumb 
in  the  jamb  of  the  door.  5.  The  rivers  were 
swollen  from  the  thaw.  6.  How  many  teeth 
has  the  baby.^  7.  There  is  hardly  a breath  of 
air.  8.  I am  sure  that  the  story  is  all  a myth. 
9.  Have  you  a fire  on  the  hearth.?  10.  Did  you 
have  charge  of  a booth  at  the  fair.?  11.  “The 
north  wind  doth  blow,  and  we  shall  have 
snow.”  12.  I will  meet  you  at  three  o’clock. 

13.  How  does  your  garden  thrive  this  summer? 

14.  The  house  is  worth  seven  thousand  dol- 

lars. 15.  This  is  the  fifth  time  I’ve  spoken  to 
you.  

L — Pointed-  T ongue-to-Gum 
128.  For  I,  as  in  “leaf,”  the  point  of  the 
tongue  touches  the  upper  gum.  The  movement 
is  seen  as  the  tongue  leaves  the  gum. 
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139.  Movement  Words 

she,  thee,  Zee — teach,  teeth,  deaZ 
shed,  then,  Zet — edge,  eth,  eZZ 
shad,  that,  Zad — hash,  hath,  HaZ 
shin,  thin,  Zit — midge,  myth,  miZZ 
shuck,  thug,  Zuck — hush,  doth,  huZZ 
shard,  Zard — harsh,  hearth,  carZ 
shoot,  Zoot — douche,  tooth,  tooZ 
shook,  Zook — push,  puZZ 
short,  thought,  Zord — north,  taZZ 


130.  Practise  Words 


Zeap 

large 

ell 

wall 

Zedge 

Zoose^ 

paZ 

whiZe 

Zash^ 

Zose^ 

shriZZ 

whoZe® 

Zatch^ 

Zook 

huZZ 

hoZe® 

MV 

Zaw 

gnarZ 

scowZ 

Zived^ 

feeZ^ 

cool 

boiZ 

Zump 

veaZ^ 

full 

luZZ 

131.  Sentences 

1.  Can  you  leap  across  the  brook?  2.  I 
put  the  book  on  the  window  ledge.  3.  The 
door  is  always  on  the  latch.  4.  I could  hardly 
lift  one  foot  after  the  other.  5.  Will  you  have 
one  lump  of  sugar  in  your  coffee,  or  two? 
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6.  The  boys  were  flying  a large  kite.  7.  The 
shoes  are  too  loose  for  me.  8.  Look  before 
you  leap.  9.  I laid  down  the  law  to  him. 
10.  How  do  you  feel  this  morning.?  11.  The 
house  has  a large  ell  on  one  side.  12.  She 
has  a very  high  shrill  voice.  13.  The  ship 
was  hull  down  upon  the  horizon.  14.  There  is 
a big  gnarl  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  15.  She 
was  as  cool  as  a cucumber.  16.  She  gave 
a full  account  of  her  adventure.  17.  There  is 
a high  stone  wall  around  the  grounds.  18.  I 
will  see  you  while  I am  at  the  shore  this  sum- 
mer. 19.  That  is  the  whole  thing  in  a nut- 
shell. 20.  Why  do  you  scowl  at  me  in  that 
way.?  21.  Will  you  boil  the  potatoes  for 
lunch?  22.  There  was  a lull  in  the  storm. 


T,  d,  n — Flat-T ongue-to-Gum 

132.  For  t,  as  in  “tie,”  d,  as  in  “die,”  and 
71,  as  in  “nigh,”  the  flat  edge  of  the  tongue 
touches  the  upper  gum.  The  teeth  are  close 
together,  which  makes  the  tongue  movement 
a difficult  one  to  see;  sometimes  reliance  must 
be  had  upon  the  context. 
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133.  Movement  Words 

thee,  lee,  /ea — teeth,  deal,  deed 
then,  let,  ten — eth,  ell,  Ed 
that,  lad,  ten — hath,  Hal,  ha^ 
thin,  lit,  dn — kith,  kill,  ki^ 
thug,  luck,  teck — doth,  hull,  hu^ 
lark,  dark — hearth,  carl,  cari 
loot,  teot — tooth,  tool,  too^ 
look,  teok — pull,  pu^ 
thought,  lawn,  dawn — north,  tall,  tau^ 


134:.  Contrast  Words 

Contrast  the  ^ai-tongue-to-gum  movement 
(t,  d,  n)  with  the  poznted-tongue-to-gum  move- 
ment (Z);  notice  (1)  the  wider  lip  and  teeth 
opening  for  Z,  and  (2)  that  the  tongue  shows 
more  for  1. 

tea — lea 
dive — life 
dove — love 
turn — learn 
noon — loon 


meet — meal 
white — while 
hut — hull 
pert — pearl 
food — ^fool 


135.  Also  contrast  the  flat-tongue-to-gum 
movement  (Z,  d,  n^  with  the  tremor-at-corners 
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movement  {s,  z);  notice  (I)  that  though  the 
teeth  are  close  together  for  both  movements, 
they  are  closer  for  s and  z,  (2)  that  s and  z 
have  the  tremor-at-corners  while  t,  d,  and  n 
do  not,  and  (3)  that  the  tongue  is  not  visible 
for  s and  z while  for  t,  d,  and  n it  may  be  seen 
as  it  touches  the  upper  gum. 


team- 

—seam 

peat— 

-peace 

tie — sigh 

mite- 

-mice 

ton — 

son 

mud- 

-muss 

turf- 

-surf 

pert— 

-purse 

tooth 

— sooth 

moot- 

—moose 

136. 

Practise  M^ords 

ieach 

tuh^ 

fee^® 

done® 

/en^ 

dump® 

feai® 

darn® 

den^ 

dumb® 

fed 

dar/® 

neV 

dark 

plan® 

tar^® 

dash 

iool 

plani® 

fruii 

dish^ 

took* 

fin^ 

foo^ 

ditch  ^ 

nook^ 

warn^® 

niche  ^ 

ialk 

ton® 

war^^® 

137.  Sentences 

I.  Will  you  teach  me  to  swim. ^ 2.  I caught 
the  butterfly  in  the  net.  3.  You  will  have  to 
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make  a dash  for  your  car.  4.  The  automobile 
went  over  into  the  ditch.  5.  Did  you  have  a 
tub  bath  or  a shower  this  morning.^  6.  The 
thunder  storm  made  it  almost  as  dark  as  night. 
7.  “A  sharp  tongue  is  the  only  edged  tool 
that  grows  keener  with  constant  use.”  8.  I 
took  a long  walk  this  afternoon.  9.  I shall 
have  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you.  10.  I 
hope  you  will  be  on  your  feet  again  soon. 
11.  Have  you  fed  the  cats  to-day.^  12.  Where 
are  you  going  to  plant  the  rosebush?  13.  Your 
new  suit  is  a perfect  fit.  14.  Now,  what 
have  you  done?  15.  “The  Queen  of  Hearts, 
she  made  some  tarts,  upon  a summer’s  day.” 

16.  Are  there  many  fruit  trees  on  the  farm? 

17.  You  put  your  foot  in  it  that  time!  18.  I 
warn  you  to  look  out  for  that  man. 


Diphthongs 

138.  The  diphthongs  are  d,  I,  oy^  ow,  d, 
and  u. 

Each  diphthong  has  two  elements,  one  of 
which  is  always  more  emphatic  and  hence 
more  prominent  or  noticeable  than  the  other. 
It  is  this  emphatic  element  that  gives  the 
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eye  the  clue,  but  it  is  the  unemphatic  element 
that  distinguishes  the  diphthong  from  the 
fundamental  sound. 

There  are  three  diphthongs  of  which  the 
element  is  a 'puckered  movement,  and  there  are 
three  of  which  the  final  element  is  a relaxed 
and  narrow  movement. 


Diphthongs  with  Puckered  Final 
Movement 

ow 

139.  For  ow,  as  in  “how,”  the  first  move- 
ment is  like  that  for  ah,  as  in  “art,”  the 
relaxed-wide;  but  for  ow  this  relaxed-wide 
movement  is  followed  by  a very  evident 
puckered  movement. 

140.  Contrast  Words 

Contrast  this  sound  of  oio  with  ah;  notice 
the  puckering  of  the  lips  for  ow  which  ah  does 
not  have. 

mouse — mars  doubt — dart 

cow — car 
how — ha 


pout — part 
loud — lard 
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±4,±.  Practise  W ords 


mowth 

showt 

counV 

sowth 

fownd 

tho2^ 

gown^ 

fouP 

wound 

lowd 

how 

fowh 

rownd^ 

dowbt^ 

hour 

pound^ 

TOUt^ 

iown^ 

house 

bomid® 

sownd 

down^ 

couch 

mo2^nd® 

142.  Sentences 

1.  “Open  your  mouth,  and  shut  your  eyes, 
and  I will  give  you  something  to  make  you 
wise.”  2.  Have  you  found  out  what  the 
trouble  is.?*  3.  Have  you  wound  the  clocks 

this  week?  4.  Do  not  put  a square  peg  in  a 
round  hole.  5.  Can  you  hear  the  sound  of  my 
voice  at  all?  6.  You  do  not  need  to  shout  at 
me.  7.  There  was  a loud  knock  at  the  door. 

8.  Are  you  going  down  town  this  afternoon? 

9.  Don’t  count  your  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched.  10.  How  do  you  do?  11.  At  what 
hour  shall  I meet  you?  12.  “ This  is  the  house 
that  Jack  built.”  13.  I think  I wdll  lie  down 
on  the  couch  for  a while.  14.  “When  the 
wind  is  from  the  south,  it  blows  the  bait  in  the 
fish’s  mouth.”  15.  The  air  in  the  room  was 
very  foul  16.  I bought  a pound  of  candy. 
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Long  6 

143.  For  long  6,  as  in  “go,”  we  have  what 
may  be  described  as  a contracting  'puckered 
movement,  beginning  with  a slight  puckering 
and  somewhat  wide  opening  of  the  lips  (like 
the  puckered-wide  for  aw)  and  becoming  more 
puckered. 

144.  Movement  Words 

bough,  beaw — ope 
vow,  foe — cove 
wow,  woe 
rout,  rote 

sound,  zone — house,  hose 
shout,  shoot — couch,  coach 
thou,  though — mouth,  both 
loud,  \oad — howl,  hole 
now,  no — out,  oot 


145.  Practise  Words 


pole^ 

shoio 

toe® 

rose 

bo2oP 

though 

yoke^ 

poach 

mole^ 

load^ 

yolk^ 

both 

foam 

loan^ 

cold 

stroll 

woe 

lone^ 

hope® 

boat* 

roll 

no® 

home® 

mode® 

soop 

knoio® 

loaf 

poke 
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146.  Sentences 

1,  You  will  have  to  pole  the  canoe  up  the 
stream.  2.  The  waves  are  capped  with  foam 
this  morning.  3.  You  look  very  woe-begone 
this  afternoon.  4.  Did  you  have  a roll  for 
breakfast.?  5.  Soap  and  water  will  wash  out 
the  stain.  6.  Will  you  show  me  what  you 
want  me  to  do.?  7.  That  takes  a load  off  my 
shoulders.  8.  How  much  do  you  know  about 
the  matter.?  9.  Did  you  ever  drive  a yoke  of 
oxen.?  10.  We  have  had  a very  cold  winter. 
11.  While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.  12.  I 
bought  a loaf  of  bread.  13.  Every  rose  has 
its  thorn.  14.  We  drove  over  the  mountain 
in  the  stage  coach.  15.  Shall  I poach  the 
eggs  for  your  breakfast.?  16.  Will  you  take  a 
stroll  along  the  beach  with  me.?  17.  I will 
row  the  boat  across  the  river  for  you.  18.  Poke 
up  the  fire  if  you  want  it  to  burn. 


Long  u 

147.  The  beginning  element  for  long  u, 
as  in  “mute,”  is  a very  quick  relaxed-narrow 
movement,  which  is  followed  by  a very  de- 
cided puckered  movement,  like  that  for 
long  00. 
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As  a rule,  the  relaxed-narrow  element  of 
long  u cannot  be  seen  after  the  following  con- 
sonants, t (tune),  d (due),  n (new),  Z (lieu), 
s (sue),  ih  (thew);  and  then  u must  be  told 
from  long  oo  by  the  context. 

148.  Movement  Words 

bough,  beau,  — cope,  cwbe 

vow,  foe,  lew 
house,  hose,  ^^se 
couch,  coach,  \iuge 
mole,  mwle 
mount,  moat,  mwte 


149. 

Practise  Words 

\>ew 

cue 

h.ue'^ 

huge 

few^ 

fwme 

)iew^ 

mwle 

view^ 

cwbe 

2^se 

mz^te 

150.  Sentences 

1.  How  far  is  your  pew  from  the  front  of 
the  church?  2.  We  have  a beautiful  view 
from  the  porch.  3.  I took  my  cue  from  you. 
4.  Do  not  fret  or  fume  about  that.  5.  The 
blocks  have  the  shape  of  a cube.  6.  There 
were  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  in  the  western 
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sky.  7.  What  is  the  use  of  crying  over  spilt 
milk.?  8.  Thousands  of  years  ago  there  were 
some  huge  monsters  on  the  earth.  9.  He  is 
as  stubborn  as  a mule.  10.  I was  mute  with 
astonishment. 


Consonants  Revealed  by  Context 
V — Relaxed-N  arrow 

151.  For  y,  as  in  “yes,”  the  lips  are  re- 
laxed and  the  opening  between  the  upper  and 
lower  lips  is  narrow.  It  is  like  the  movement 
short  for  %.  The  movement  for  y,  however, 
is  so  quick  that  the  eye  seldom  sees  it;  usually 
the  sound  must  be  revealed  by  the  context. 

Y occurs,  as  a consonant,  only  before  vowels. 
It  is  not  a common  sound,  and  therefore, 
though  difficult,  it  causes  little  trouble. 

153.  Movement  Words 

lee,  tea,  ye 
let,  ten,  yet 
lad,  tan,  yak 
luck,  tuck,  young 
lard,  darn,  yarn 
loo,  too,  you 
lawn,  dawn,  yawn 
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153. 

Practise  Words 

?/east 

yank 

yard^ 

year 

yes 

young 

youth 

yelp 

yet 

yarn^ 

yawl 

yolk 

154.  Sentences 

I.  You  will  need  more  yeast  for  your  bread. 
2.  Yes,  I know  I shall.  3.  I am  not  yet  ready 
to  go.  4.  Why  do  you  yank  the  reins  so  hard. ^ 
5.  I was  watching  the  mother  bird  teach 
her  young  ones  to  fly.  6.  Will  you  buy  a skein 
of  yarn  for  me.^  7.  We  would  all  like  to  find 
the  fountain  of  youth.  8.  I went  for  a sail 
in  the  yawl.  9.  It  will  be  a year  before  I shall 
see  you  again.  10.  Did  you  hear  the  yelp 
of  that  dog.^  11.  The  pudding  takes  the  yolk 
of  one  egg. 


K,  g (Hard),  ng,  nk — Throat  Movement 

155.  For  h,  as  in  “kin,”  hard  g,  as  in  “go,” 
ng,  as  in  “rang,”  and  nk,  as  in  “rank,”  a 
drawing  up  of  the  throat  muscles  just  above 
the  Adam’s  apple  may  sometimes  be  seen. 
The  movement  is  slight,  and  if  seen  at  all 
must  be  seen  while  the  eyes  are  on  the  mouth. 
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Usually  these  sounds  must  be  revealed  by  the 
context. 

156.  Movement  Words 

tea,  ye,  key — eat,  eke 
ten,  yet,  (/et — Ed,  egg 
tack,  yak,  gag — had,  ha^ 
tin,  kid — it,  ink 
tuck,  young,  cut — hut,  hu^ 
darn,  yarn,  cart — art,  arA; 
too,  you,  coo — toot,  duA:e 
took,  cook — good,  cook 
daw,  yaw,  caw — awed,  auA: 


157. 

Practise  Words 

A:eel 

cart^ 

beg" 

rinA:® 

get 

coon 

racA:® 

rug 

cat^ 

good 

rag® 

hooA: 

can^ 

call® 

rang® 

walA: 

gift 

gall® 

ranA:® 

guart 

cuff 

leaA: 

rig® 

cream 

card  2 

pecA;^ 

ring® 

creeps 
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158.  Sentences 

I.  The  boat  was  sailing  on  even  keel. 

2.  What  time  do  you  get  up  in  the  morning? 

3.  Have  you  a cat  at  your  house?  4.  “The 
gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.”  5.  I have 
lost  one  of  my  cuff  links.  6.  Are  you  going 
to  the  card  party  this  afternoon?  7.  Did  you 
ever  go  hunting  for  coon?  8.  “When  she 
was  good,  she  was  very,  very  good.”  9.  I 
thought  I heard  you  call  to  me.  10.  Did  you 
find  the  leak  in  the  roof?  11.  I was  in  a peck 
of  trouble.  12.  She  took  a very  high  rank  at 
school.  13.  Did  you  hear  the  door  bell  ring? 
14.  “As  snug  as  a bug  in  a rug.”  15.  Hang 
your  hat  and  coat  on  the  hook.  16.  Will  you 
take  a walk  with  me?  17.  I bought  a quart 
of  milk  and  half  a pint  of  cream.  18.  The  baby 
is  just  old  enough  to  creep. 


h 

159.  For  h,  as  in  “hat,”  there  is  no  move- 
ment. H has  the  appearance  of  the  following 
vowel  and  can  be  seen  only  in  slow  and  ex- 
aggerated utterance.  In  ordinary  speech  it 
must  always  be  told  by  the  context. 
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Since  h has  no  distinguishing  movement, 
the  Movement  Words  are  not  given  for  this 
sound;  and  in  the  following  Practise  Words, 
where  a word  is  given  without  the  k,  it  will  in 
each  instance  be  homophenous  to  the  word 
immediately  preceding  it. 


160.  Practise  Words 


^eat^ 

/lave 

heart* 

Aook 

eat^ 

MIP 

art^ 

haW 

Aead^ 

CO 

whose^ 

^auP 

end^ 

^ut 

ooze® 

all® 

161.  Sentences 

1.  Do  you  feel  the  heat  very  much? 
2.  What  shall  we  eat  for  lunch?  3.  Give  the 
horse  his  head.  4.  What  have  you  done? 
5.  “Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill.”  6.  It  is 
an  ill  wind  that  profits  nobody.  7.  There  is  a 
little  hut  up  on  the  mountain.  8.  “Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady.”  9.  “ Art  is  long 
but  time  is  fleeting.”  10.  Whose  is  the  house 
upon  the  hill?  11.  I felt  the  fish  nibble  at  my 
hook.  12.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 
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Diphthongs  (continued) 

Diphthongs  with  Relaxed  and  Narrow 
Final  Movement 

Long  d 

162.  For  long  d,  as  in  “ late,”  the  first  move- 
ment is  like  that  for  e,  in  “let,”  the  extended- 
medium;  but  for  long  d,  this  extended- 
medium  movement  is  followed  by  a quick 
relaxed-narrow  movement.  The  relaxed- 
narrow  element  is  difficult  to  see  in  this 
diphthong;  it  has  the  effect  of  making  d 
slightly  slower  in  formation  than  e.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  two  sounds  must  be 
told  apart  by  the  context. 


16,3.  Contrast  Words 


Contrast  long  d with  short  e,  noticing  the 
slower  formation  for  d. 


aid — end 
bait — bet 
wail — well 


shave — chef 
lace — less 
bathe — Beth 
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164. 

Practise  Words 

pafh 

save 

gave 

fafth 

mafh 

shame  ^ 

haste 

aW 

fafP 

shape"* 

aim 

ale’' 

vefH 

they 

wave® 

shade® 

way^ 

lame 

waff® 

cham® 

wezgh^ 

name®^ 

race 

bake® 

my 

tame® 

page 

make® 

165.  Sentences 

1.  Will  you  mail  my  letter  for  me?  2.  “There 
is  no  such  word  as  fail.”  3.  Where  there’s 
a will,  there’s  a way.  4.  The  baby  was  like 
a ray  of  sunlight  in  the  house.  5.  Save 
the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  6.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  room  ? 
7.  Have  they  told  you  all  about  it?  8.  The 
horse  seems  to  be  lame  in  his  left  forefoot. 
9.  What  is  your  name?  10.  She  gave  me  her 
name,  but  I have  forgotten  it.  11.  More 
haste,  less  speed.  12.  I cannot  see  what  you 
aim  to  accomplish.  13.  The  wave  swept  me 
off  my  feet.  14.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
race  between  the  hare  and  the  tortoise?  15. 
There  is  a page  torn  out  of  the  book.  16.  I 
have  unbounded  faith  in  you.  17.  What  ails 
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you?  18.  Will  you  pull  down  the  shade  for  me? 
19.  You  will  make  the  mistake  of  your  life 
if  you  do  that. 


Long  I 

166.  For  long  I,  as  in  “pipe,”  the  first 
movement  is  like  that  for  ah,  in  “palm,” 
the  relaxed-wide;  but  for  long  I,  this  relaxed- 
wide movement  is  followed  by  a quick 
relaxed-narrow  movement. 

167.  Movement  Words 

pay,  pie — ape,  Fm 
fay,  fie — knave,  kn^fe 
way,  wh?/ 
ray,  rye — ire 
say,  sigh — ace,  ice 
shay,  shi/ 

they,  \hy — lathe,  tithe 
lay.  Me — ale,  isle 
nay,  nigh — aid,  /’d 
gay,  guy — lake,  like 
hay,  high 
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168.  Contrast  Words 

Contrast  the  sounds  of  long  I,  and  of  ah; 
notice  that  both  begin  with  the  relaxed-wide 
movement,  but  that  I is  followed  by  the 
relaxed-narrow,  while  ah  is  not. 


pipe- 

-palm 

light- 

—lard 

mice- 

—mars 

dine- 

-darn 

pike- 

-park 

I’m- 

-arm 

169. 

Practise  Words 

pze^ 

sight 

kite® 

tithe 

huy'^ 

sh?/ 

kind® 

pile^ 

fight  2 

th?/ 

high 

mile^ 

fine^ 

light  ^ 

wipe 

bite® 

why 

line^ 

hive 

might 

ripe® 

time® 

wire 

pine® 

rh?/me® 

t?/pe® 

wise 

like 

170.  Sentences 

1.  Will  you  have  another  piece  of.  pie.? 

2.  “We  do  not  want  to  fight,  but .”  3.  Why 

did  you  not  tell  me  before.?  4.  There  is  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  in  the  matter.  5.  My  eye- 
sight is  very  keen.  6.  The  little  girl  seems  to 
be  somewhat  shy.  7.  Put  out  the  light. 
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8.  What  time  is  it?  9.  It  is  very  kind  of 
you  to  do  that  for  me.  10.  There  was  a high 
wind  during  the  storm.  11.  Wipe  the  slate 
clean  and  begin  again.  12.  The  bees  are 
buzzing  around  the  hive.  13.  I will  wire 
you  as  soon  as  I arrive.  14.  I think  that 
would  be  a very  wise  thing  for  you  to  do. 

15.  She  gives  a tithe  of  her  income  every  year. 

16.  The  aeroplane  was  flying  faster  than  a 
mile  a minute.  17.  “Good  night,  sleep  tight, 
and  do  not  let  the  mosquitoes  bite.”  18.  How 
do  you  like  that? 

oy 

171.  For  oy,  as  in  “boy,”  the  first  movement 
is  like  that  for  aw,  in  “paw,”  the  puckered- 
wide;  but  for  oy,  this  puckered-wide  movement 
is  followed  by  a quick  relaxed-narrow  move- 
ment. 

173.  Movement  Words 

bay  buy,  hoy 

fail,  file,  fod — knave,  knife,  coii 
ray,  rye,  Roy 
sail,  side,  so2l — days,  dice,  toys 
lain,  line,  lo^n — ale,  isle,  oil 
day,  tie,  toy — cane,  kine,  coin 
gay,  guy,  coy 
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173.  Contrast  Words 

Contrast  the  sounds  of  oy  and  of  aw;  notice 
that  both  begin  with  the  puckered-wide  move- 
ment, but  that  oy  is  followed  by  the  relaxed- 
narrow,  while  aw  is  not. 

boy — paw  oil — all 

point — pawn  troy — draw 

foil — fall  coif — cough 


174. 

Practise  Words 

hoy 

soz’l  coil 

noise 

foil 

lorn  oil 

broil 

Toil 

toil  coil 

void 

175. 

Sentences 

1.  The  boy  carried  the  message  for  me. 

2.  The  candy  was  wrapped  in  tin  foil.  3.  Why 

do  you  try  to  roil  me?  4.  You  will  soil  your 
clothes  unless  you  put  an  apron  on.  5.  I 
bought  a sirloin  steak  for  dinner.  6.  “Double, 
double  toil  and  trouble.  7.  She  wore  her 
hair  in  a coil.  8.  Pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  9.  She  wore  a coif  on  her  head. 
10.  What  was  that  noise  I heard.?  11.  Will  you 
broil  the  steak.?  12.  The  law  was  rendered 
null  and  void. 
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R AFTER  Vowel 

176.  As  a rule,  r after  a vowel  is  slighted  or 
slurred.  It  only  rarely  shows  the  strong 
puckered-corners  movement  that  it  does  be- 
fore a vowel.  Depending  upon  the  care  with 
which  it  is  pronounced,  it  may  show  (1)  no 
movement  at  all,  or  (2)  the  relaxed-medium 
movement,  “our,”  for  example,  like  “ow-uh,” 
or  (3)  a slight  puckered-corners  movement. 


R,  A^ier  Vowel,  Showing  No  Movement 

177.  An  r,  after  a vowel  and  before  a con- 
sonant, as  in  “farm,”  usually  shows  no  move- 
ment. 

Practise  Words 


arm^ 

barb 

orb 

warm® 

harm^ 

sharps 

form 

warp® 

harp^ 

charm  2 

fort 

short 

farm 

shark 

born 

thorn 

178.  Sentences 

1.  Were  you  vaccinated  on  the  arm? 
2.  The  farm  was  abandoned  and  overgrown 
with  thorns.  3.  Did  you  ever  climb  through 
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a barbed  wire  fence?  4.  There  was  a sharp 
wind  from  the  north  east.  5.  A shark  swam 
along  in  the  wake  of  the  ship.  6.  The  moon 
is  the  orb  of  night.  7.  Your  lips  form  the 
words  very  well.  8.  The  fort  was  captured 
by  the  enemy.  9.  “Full  many  a flower  is 
born  to  blush  unseen.”  10.  The  wood  was 
badly  warped  from  the  dampness.  11.  “The 
longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  home.” 
12.  Every  rose  has  its  thorn. 


R,  After  Vowel,  Relaxed— Medium 

179.  A final  r in  an  accented  syllable,  oc- 
curring after  a long  vowel,  tends  to  become 
like  short  u and  to  show  the  relaxed-medium 
movement;  though  it  may  show  a slight 
puckered-corners,  in  which  case  the  preced- 
ing long  vowel  will  probably  be  somewhat 


shortened. 

180. 

Practise  Words 

fear 

rear 

deer® 

sure 

peer^ 

shear 2 

dear® 

tour 

beer^ 

9 

cheer 2 

poor"* 

pure 

we  re 

spear 

moor^ 

cure 
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181.  Sentences 

1.  We  will  show  neither  fear  nor  favor.  2.  I 
thought  I saw  you  peer  into  the  window. 
3.  We’re  going  away  for  a long  time.  4.  You 
will  find  a seat  in  the  rear  of  the  car.  5.  Cheer 
up!  The  best  is  yet  to  come.  6.  Did  you  ever 
try  to  spear  eels.^  7.  Fresh  eggs  are  always 
very  dear  in  the  winter  time.  8.  He  was  as 
poor  as  a church  mouse.  9.  You  must  be  sure 
to  tell  me  about  everything.  10.  Would  you 
like  to  take  a tour  around  the  world?  11.  The 
water  from  the  spring  is  as  pure  and  clear  as 
crystal.  12.  Do  you  know  anything  that 
will  cure  a cold? 


R,  After  Diphihong,  Relaxed-Medium 

183.  A final  r in  an  accented  syllable,  oc- 
curring after  a diphthong,  tends  to  become  like 
short  u and  to  show  the  relaxed-medium  move- 
ment; though  it  may  show  a slight  puckered- 
corners,  in  which  case  the  preceding  diphthong 
will  tend  to  lose  its  diphthongal  quality  and 
to  show  only  its  emphatic  element. 
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183. 

Practise  Words 

air 

chair® 

tire 

shore 

fair^ 

their 

ore 

lore 

fare^ 

lair 

four 

door® 

pare^ 

dare 

pore® 

tore® 

pair  2 

care 

bore® 

core^ 

bear  2 

fire 

more® 

gore' 

wear 

mire 

, wore 

our® 

rare 

wire 

roar 

hour® 

share  ^ 

lyre 

sore 

sour 

184.  Sentences 

1.  Do  you  feel  the  air  from  the  window? 
2.  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  3.  I can- 
not bear  a strong  light  in  my  eyes.  4.  You 
must  wear  your  new  dress  to  the  reception. 

5.  I prefer  my  roast  beef  rare,  if  you  please. 

6.  If  it  rains,  you  may  share  my  umbrella. 

7.  I will  take  their  word  for  it.  8.  Don’t 
you  dare  to  do  that.  9.  I don’t  believe  I care 
to  go  to  the  meeting.  10.  The  fire  burned  the 
house  to  the  ground.  11.  I will  wire  you  as 
soon  as  I arrive.  12.  We  came  home  in  the 
automobile  on  a punctured  tire.  13.  I will 
meet  you  at  four  o’clock.  14.  The  more  we 
know,  the  more  we  want  to  know.  15.  His 
enthusiasm  wore  off  after  a while.  16.  The 
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surf  broke  with  a roar  on  the  beach.  17.  I 
hope  you  are  not  going  to  have  a bad  sore 
throat.  18.  Shove  the  boat  off  from  the  shore. 

19.  Do  you  know  the  lore  of  the  birds.'* 

20.  Will  you  please  open  the  door  for  me.^ 

21.  I gave  the  horse  the  core  of  the  apple. 

22.  At  what  hour  shall  I come  to  see  you.^ 

23.  The  fox  called  the  grapes  sour  because  he 
could  not  reach  them. 


Ur — Puckered-C  or  Tiers 

185.  The  sound  of  wr,  as  in  “turn,”  shows 
usually  only  the  puckered-corners  movement; 
the  u does  not  show  a separate  movement, 
but  is  absorbed  by  the  r. 

Occasionally,  however,  only  the  relaxed- 
medium  movement  is  seen  for  ur;  this  is 
especially  common  when  the  sound  is  final, 
as  in  “fur.” 

And  occasionally  also,  ur  shows  both  the 
relaxed-medium  (for  the  u)  and  the  puckered- 
corners  (for  the  r) ; this  is  common  where  the 
ur  sound  is  followed  by  a vowel  in  another 
syllable,  as  in  “hurry.” 
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186. 

Practise  Words 

iur 

were^ 

chirp 

curve 

f?Vm^ 

whir^ 

learn 

yearn 

verb^ 

worm 

tRrn® 

hurV 

hurr 

surf 

d^Vt^ 

hear&^ 

187. 

Sentences 

1.  The  muff  is  made  of  the  fur  of  the  blue 
fox.  2.  They  took  a firm  stand  in  the  matter. 
3.  Have  you  ever  read  “The  Opening  of  a 
Chestnut  Burr.^”  4.  I hear  the  whir  of 
machinery.  5.  The  worm  will  turn.  6.  Let’s 
go  swimming  in  the  surf!  7.  The  birds  chirp 
happily  among  the  trees.  8.  Will  you  never 
learn  any  better.?  9.  Things  will  take  a turn. 
10.  The  train  came  around  the  curve.  11.  Did 
you  hurt  yourself  very  much.?  12.  I never 
heard  of  that  before. 


Variant  Sounds 
Short  6 

188.  For  the  sound  of  short  6,  as  in  “odd,” 
“on,”  etc.,  there  are  two  possibilities,  depend- 
ing  upon  the  speaker’s  pronunciation. 
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First. — Short  6 is  more  commonly  heard 
as  an  extreme  short  sound  of  Italian  a (ah); 
when  so  pronounced  it  shows  the  relaxed- 
wide. 

Second. — Short  d is  also  quite  commonly 
heard  as  an  extreme  short  sound  of  broad  a 
(aw) ; when  so  pronounced  it  shows  the  puck- 
ered-wide  movement.  A few  words,  such  as 
“dog,”  “long,”  “lost,”  etc.,  are  almost  al- 
ways heard  with  this  sound. 


189.  Practise  Words 


fopi 

shop  2 

yacht 

loft 

fob^ 

chop  2 

odd^ 

long 

pot 

lot 

hot^ 

lost 

what 

dot^ 

on* 

dog 

rob 

knot^ 

off 

cross 

sob 

cot 

soft 

cost 

190.  Sentences 

1.  Would  you  like  a watch  fob  for  a Christ- 
mas present?  2.  A watched  pot  never  boils. 
3.  I don’t  know  what  I am  going  to  want. 

* “ On  ” may  be  homophenous  with  odd  ” and  hot  ; though 
through  to  this  point,  the  words  are  usually  given  with  relaxed-wide 
for  the  o,  while  “ on  ” is  often  puckered-wide.  All  the  words  in 
the  list  after  “ on  ” usually  show  the  puckered-wide. 
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4.  Thieves  robbed  the  house  while  we  were 
away.  5.  She  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  6.  Did  you  have  a chop  for  break- 
fast. 7.  I bought  the  house  and  lot  at  a great 
bargain.  8.  You  must  not  forget  to  dot  your 
i’s.  9.  I slept  on  a cot  all  the  time  I was  in 
camp.  10.  Would  you  like  to  go  for  a sail 
with  me  in  my  yacht  11.  There  was  a hot 
fire  in  the  grate.  12.  Come  on  with  me. 
13.  I’m  going  off  for  an  all  day  tramp.  14.  The 
turf  was  very  soft  after  the  long  rain.  15.  We 
had  a merry  time  in  the  hay  loft.  16.  That  is 
the  long  and  short  of  the  whole  matter.  17.  I 
thought  you  were  lost!  18.  Old  Mother  Hub- 
bard went  to  the  cupboard  to  fetch  her  poor 
dog  a bone.  19.  She  was  as  cross  as  two  sticks 
when  I spoke  to  her.  20.  What  would  it 
cost  to  paint  the  house.? 


Long  or  Short  oo 

191.  There  are  a number  of  words,  such  as 
“roof,”  that  are  currently  pronounced  with 
either  the  long  or  the  short  sound  of  oo,  and 
hence  show  either  the  puckered-narrow  or  the 
puckered-medium  movement.  The  long  sound 
is  more  common  and  is  preferred  by  orthoepists. 
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192.  Practise  Words 

roof  soon  hoof 

room  soot  hoop 

root 

193*  Sentences 

1.  The  roof  has  a bad  leak.  2.  There  was 
a crowd  of  people  in  the  room.  3.  That  is 
the  root  of  the  whole  trouble.  4.  I will  be 
with  you  very  soon.  5.  The  chimney  was 
fairly  choked  with  soot.  6.  I saw  the  im- 
print of  a deer’s  hoof  in  the  woods.  7.  The 
little  girl  was  rolling  a hoop  along  the  walk. 


A in  Path 

194.  There  are  a number  of  words,  such  as 
“path,”  in  which  the  a commonly  has  the 
short  sound,  as  in  “pat,”  and  the  extended- 
wide movement,  though  a somewhat  broader 
sound,  nearly  equivalent  to  ah,  showing 
the  relaxed-wide  movement,  is  more  correct. 
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195.  Practise  Words 

iasV  path  2 blast  ask 

vast^  bath2  class^  task 

past  last  glass  2 grasp 

196.  Sentences 

1.  I took  the  fast  train  for  Boston.  2.  “Let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.”  3.  I made  a 
gravel  path  around  the  garden.  4.  Where 
were  you  last  night?  5.  The  house  shook 
from  the  blast.  6.  Would  you  like  a glass  of 
water?  7.  I shall  have  to  ask  you  to  go  to 
the  post  office  for  me.  8.  When  you  have 
finished  your  task,  you  can  rest  for  awhile. 
9.  A drowning  man  grasps  at  a straw. 


X 

197.  The  letter  x represents  a combination 
of  two  sounds,  namely,  of  h and  s (as  “box”= 
“boks”),  or  of  g and  z (as  “ exact  ”=“  egzact  ”) 
Hence,  theoretically,  the  sounds  represented 
by  X show  a combination  of  the  throat  move- 
ment and  the  tremor-at-corners  movement; 
practically,  however,  the  throat  movement  is 
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seldom  seen,  so  that  x looks  like  s or  z.  This 
will  be  seen  by  contrasting  “next”  and  “nest,” 
“hoax,”  and  “hoes.” 

198.  Practise  Words 

foa:  flaa;  nea:t^  vea; 

boa:  sia:  tea:t^  phloa: 

199.  Sentences 

1.  Did  you  ever  go  on  a fox  hunt.?  2.  I 
bought  a box  of  candy.  3.  Her  hair  is  the 
color  of  flax.  4.  The  clock  has  just  struck 
six.  5.  I will  see  you  again  next  week.  6.  I 
wish  you  would  not  vex  the  cat.  7.  I have  a 
bed  of  phlox  in  my  garden. 


Unaccented  Vowels 

200.  Accented  vowels  are  those  occurring 
in  syllables  which  are  stressed  or  emphasized; 
unaccented  vowels  are  those  occurring  in 
syllables  which  are  not  stressed.  For  ex- 
ample, in  “after,”  the  flrst  syllable  is  stressed 
or  accented,  while  the  final  syllable  is  un- 
stressed or  unaccented. 
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In  ordinary,  colloquial  speech,  almost  all 
unaccented  vowels  are  spoken  very  care- 
lessly, often  slovenly.  The  result  is  that  they 
usually  show  either  the  relaxed-medium  or 
the  relaxed-narrow  movement.  The  relaxed- 
medium  movement  is  more  common,  and  any 
unaccented  vowel  may  show  it;  though  the 
tendency  for  the  vowels  which  (except  short 
a)  in  accented  syllables  would  be  extended, 
and  for  short  i,  is  to  show  the  relaxed-narrow. 
Even  these,  however,  may  show  the  relaxed- 
medium,  according  to  the  speaker. 

Many  unemphatic  words  of  one  syllable 
have  the  effect  of  loss  of  accent  when  pro- 
nounced rapidly  and  naturally  in  sentences. 
Such  words  are  particularly  prepositions,  as 
to,  of,  on,  by,  etc.;  conjunctions,  as  and,  or; 
the  articles  a,  an,  the;  and  auxiliary  verbs, 
as  hcLS,  had,  can,  etc. 


Extended  Movements,  Tending,  when  Un- 
accented, to  Become  Relaxed-Narrow 

201.  The  accented  and  unaccented  vowels 
occurring  in  this  group  may  be  represented 
by  the  words:  reef,  refer;  fierce,  ferocious; 
get,  target;  face,  surface;  tare,  elementary. 
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202. 

befall 

below 

refer 

prefer 

remove 

reward 

severe 


Practise  Words 


depend 

erect 

eruption 

ferocious 

market 

target 

contented 


surface 

average 

yesterday 

elementary 

rudimentary 

rosary 


203.  Sentences 

1.  I will  come  to  see  you  if  it  should  befall 
me  to  be  in  town.  2.  I went  below  when  the 
weather  was  rough.  3.  Can  you  refer  me  to 
a good  dentist  in  the  city.^  4.  I prefer  not 
to  talk  about  the  matter.  5.  I would  like 
to  have  the  rubbish  removed  from  the  cel- 
lar. 6.  The  reward  of  perseverance  is  sure. 

7.  There  was  a severe  wind  storm  last  night. 

8.  I depend  upon  you  to  write  me  all  the  news. 

9.  They  are  going  to  erect  a twelve  story 
building  on  the  site.  10.  The  baby  has  an 
eruption  all  over  his  body.  11.  The  hunter 
shot  the  ferocious  mother  bear  whose  cubs 
he  had  captured.  12.  Are  you  going  to  market 
this  morning?  13.  The  marksman  hit  the 
target  in  the  bullseye.  14.  She  is  perfectly 
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contented  with  her  lot  in  life.  15.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lake  is  frozen.  16.  What  is  the 
average  attendance  at  your  church  17.  I 
met  your  friend  yesterday  on  the  street. 

18.  She  has  only  an  elementary  education. 

19.  Our  knowledge  of  electricity  is  still  rudi- 
mentary. 20.  She  wore  the  rosary  around  her 
neck. 


Relaxed  Movements,  Tending,  when  Unac- 
cented, to  Become  Relaxed-Narrow 

204.  The  accented  and  unaccented  vowels 
occurring  in  this  group  may  be  represented 
by  the  words:  pit,  pulpit;  dire,  direct. 


205.  Practise  Words 


impose 

infer 

insure 

illegible 


dispose 

hurri/ 

wormy 

piano 

furry 

gigantic 

pulpit 

W’orry 

direct 

splendid 

weary 

emigration 

206.  Sentences 

1.  Don’t  allow  anyone  to  impose  on  you. 

2.  What  am  I to  infer  from  her  actions.^ 

3.  Have  you  insured  the  house  against  fire.? 
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4.  His  handwriting  is  so  illegible  I eannot 
make  out  what  he  is  trying  to  say.  5.  I am 
not  disposed  to  do  anything  for  her.  6.  I will 
accompany  you  on  the  piano  if  you  will  sing 
for  us.  7.  Who  occupied  the  pulpit  at  church 
this  morning  8.  We  had  a splendid  vacation 
in  the  mountains.  9.  You  will  miss  the  train 
unless  you  hurry.  10.  I saw  some  furry  ani- 
mal in  the  woods  this  morning.  II.  Don’t 
worry  about  that.  12.  I am  weary  of  hear- 
ing him  talk  about  his  troubles.  13.  I think 
that  is  a wormy  nut  you  have.  14.  Some  of 
the  trees  in  California  are  gigantic  in  size. 
15.  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  church  I wish 
to  find.f^  16.  The  emigration  from  Italy  to 
America  is  very  large. 


Puckered  Movements,  Tending,  when  Un- 
accented to  Become  Relaxed-Medium 

307.  The  accented  and  unaccented  vowels 
occurring  in  this  group  may  be  represented 
by  the  words;  too,  today;  accwse,  accusation; 
cwre,  acci^rate;  fwll,  awfwl;  swre,  erasure;  ope, 
opinion;  ore,  oration;  awe,  august  (adj.); 
off,  official;  sir,  surprise.  In  rapid  speech, 
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these  unaccented  vowels  tend  to  become  re- 
laxed, though  in  more  careful  speech,  they 
will  show  a slight  puckering  of  the  lips. 


208. 

Practise  Words 

today 

wonderfi^l 

uz^gust 

tomorrow 

delightf?^/ 

azzthentic 

riibescent 

wilf2^1 

azzthority 

superior 

pleasiire 

official 

stupendous 

measzire 

offensive 

accusation 

featz^re 

forlorn 

commutation 

opinion 

mirror 

accurate 

propose 

rumor 

funereal 

violin 

river 

awfwl 

oration 

szzrprise 

beautifi^l 

horizon 

209. 

Sentences 

1.  Are  you  going  to  town  today  or  to- 
morrow.^ 2.  The  rubescent  moon  rose  over 
the  hills.  3.  Means  of  transportation  to- 
day are  much  superior  to  those  of  a century 
ago.  4.  There  has  been  stupendous  progress 
in  all  lines  of  invention.  5.  I do  not  believe 
the  accusation  against  him  is  true.  6.  He 
gave  a very  accurate  report  of  what  he  saw. 
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7.  The  sunset  last  night  was  more  than  beauti- 
ful. 8.  That  opera  singer  has  a wonderful 
voice.  9.  The  weather  was  most  delightful  all 
the  time  we  were  gone.  10.  It  will  give  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  have  you  go  with  me. 
11.  Will  you  measure  me  and  see  how  tall 
I am.^  12.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  story 
13.  I do  not  propose  to  allow  him  to  have  the 
book.  14.  Do  you  play  the  violin?  15.  There 
was  not  a single  ship  on  the  horizon.  1().  Who 
is  your  authority  for  the  statement?  17.  I 
have  the  official  report  of  the  association. 

18.  You  look  very  forlorn  this  afternoon. 

19.  The  lake  was  like  a mirror  this  morning 
early.  20.  I heard  a rumor  that  you  were 
going  to  move  out  west.  21.  Will  you  row 
me  across  the  river?  22.  Were  you  very 
much  surprised  to  find  me  here? 


Relaxed  Movements,  Tending,  when  Un- 
accented, to  Become  Relaxed-Medium 

310.  The  accented  and  unaccented  vowels 
occurring  in  this  group  may  be  represented 
by  the  words:  u\>,  ?fpon;  far,  sofa;  con,  con- 


vince. 
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311. 

Practise  Words 

wpon 

precious 

parade 

wntil 

illustrious 

barometer 

suppose 

spontaneous 

confer 

succeed 

sofa 

confession 

suggestion 

drama 

commission 

sufficient 

gorilla 

objection 

discus 

papa 

oppose 

luscious 

papa 

occur 

212.  Sentences 

1.  Upon  my  word,  I never  thought  of  that. 

2.  I will  wait  here  until  the  sun  goes  down. 

3.  What  do  you  suppose  they  will  say  when 
they  hear  the  news.^  4.  If  you  would  succeed, 
you  must  persist.  5.  Have  you  any  suggestions 
to  make  for  the  party 6.  There  will  be 
sufficient  time  to  finish  everything.  7.  That 
was  a luscious  peach  I had  for  lunch.  8.  She 
lost  two  of  the  precious  stones  from  her  ring. 
9.  Longfellow  was  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
American  poets.  10.  The  fire  was  caused  by 
spontaneous  combustion.  11.  Both  of  them 
sat  on  the  sofa  together.  12.  I saw  a gorilla 
at  the  menagerie  yesterday.  13.  The  little 
boy  kissed  his  papa  good-bye.  14.  All  the 
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children  ran  to  see  the  circus  parade.  15.  The 
barometer  fell  very  low  last  night.  16.  We 
must  confer  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue, 

17.  Honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul. 

18.  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  going  with 
you.?  19.  I shall  not  oppose  your  going  if  you 
wish  to,  20.  I hope  you  will  not  let  that 
occur  again. 


Extended  Movements,  Tending,  when  Un- 
accented, to  Become  Relaxed-Medium 

313.  The  accented  and  unaccented  vowels 
occurring  in  this  group  may  be  represented 
by  the  words:  able,  ability;  add,  advance. 

214.  Practise  Words 

ability  facility  aflSrm  workman 

above  casino  appear  musical 

about  advance  again  distant 

215.  Sentences 

1.  She  has  a great  deal  of  literary  ability. 
2.  The  new  house  is  just  beginning  to  show 
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above  ground.  3.  I will  meet  you  at  the  office 
at  about  twelve  o’clock.  4.  Have  you  any 
facility  with  carpenter’s  tools  5.  I should 
like  to  have  you  go  with  me  to  the  casino  to- 
night. 6.  You  are  advancing  very  rapidly 
in  your  work.  7.  I will  affirm  the  truth  of  the 
statement  positively.  8.  You  appear  to  be 
having  a good  deal  of  trouble.  9.  All  the 
King’s  horses  and  all  the  King’s  men  couldn’t 
put  Humpty  Dumpty  together  again.  10.  The 
man  who  helped  me  was  a very  good  work- 
man. 11.  Have  you  any  musical  talent 
12.  How  far  is  the  moon  distant  from  the 
earth? 


Lost  Unaccented  Vowels 

316.  There  are  some  words  in  which  the 
unaccented  vowel  is  either  lost  or  so  slightly 
pronounced  as  to  show  no  movement,  as 
“poison”  becomes  “pois’n.” 

217.  Practise  Words 

poison  pleasant  mission  nation 

lesson  fasten  ocean  legion 
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218.  Sentences 

1.  The  bottle  was  marked  “poison.”  2,  I 
hope  that  will  be  a lesson  to  you.  3.  We  had 
very  pleasant  weather  for  the  journey,  4.  Will 
you  help  me  fasten  my  skates  on.'^  5.  Have 
you  any  special  mission  in  going  to  Chicago.^ 
6.  “My  bonnie  lies  over  the  ocean.”  7.  “The 
fate  of  a nation  was  riding  that  night.”  8. 
There  was  a legion  of  flies  in  the  house. 


SECOND  OUTLINE  OF  DAILY  PRACTISE, 
THROUGH  SECTION  VI 

This  work  consists  of  practise  from  material 
given  in  Sections  I,  IV,  V and  VI.  The  review 
and  the  lesson  for  the  day  from  each  section 
as  practised  with  assistant  may  be  taken 
consecutively  if  desired.  For  such  practise, 
given  an  hour  for  the  work,  divide  the  time 
approximately  as  follows: 


From  Section  1 20  minutes 

From  Section  IV 15  minutes 

From  Section  V 10  minutes 

From  Section  VI 15  minutes 


This  limit  of  time  is  not  intended  to  be  in- 
flexible; modiflcations  according  to  the  pupil 
will  often  have  to  be  made.  But  as  a rule  I 
find  it  unwise  to  spend  more  than  15  consecu- 
tive minutes  on  any  work  from  Section  IV. 

A.  Review  with  assistant  (all  review  prac- 
tise should  be  rapid). 

I.  From  Section  I. 

a.  The  Story.  Same  as  in  first  outline, 
p.  94. 
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II.  From  Section  IV. 

a.  Exercises.  Follow  specific  directions 
for  review  given  under  each  exercise. 

III.  From  Section  V. 

a.  Colloquial  Sentences  and  Forms.  The 
sentences  should  be  reviewed  as  read 
rapidly  and  skipping  around.  The 
forms  should  be  reviewed  for  the 
special  form  indicated,  the  assistant 
following  the  method  described  for 
mirror  practise. 

IV.  From  Section  VI. 

a.  Homophenous  Words.  These  should 
be  reviewed  in  the  same  manner 
as  previously  practised  in  the  les- 
son for  the  day. 

B.  Lesson  for  the  Day. 

I.  From  Section  I. 

a.  The  Story.  Follow  same  method  as 
directed  in  first  outline,  p.  95,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  skipping  around 
practise,  two  or  even  three  stories 
should  be  used,  skipping  back  and 
forth  from  one  to  the  other.  See 
also  advice  under  C in  first  outline, 
p.  99. 
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II.  From  Section  IV. 

a.  Exercises.  Follow  specific  directions 
given  under  each  exercise. 

III.  From  Section  V. 

a.  Colloquial  Sentences  and  Forms. 
Take  from  ten  to  twenty  sentences  for 
a lesson.  Do  not  take  up  the  forms 
until  the  sentences  and  proverbs  have 
been  completed.  Take  one  form, 
with  all  sentences  written  or  sug- 
gested thereunder,  for  a lesson. 

IV.  From  Section  VI. 

a.  Homophenous  Words.  Practise  as 
directed. 

V.  Conversation  Practise.  See  Chap- 

ter IV. 

VI.  From  Sections  I,  IV  and  V. 

a.  Mirror  practise  should  follow  and 
supplement  the  work  under  these 
sections  done  with  assistant.  Di- 
rections for  each  are  given  in  their 
proper  places. 

C.  Preparation  for  the  New  Lesson. 

I.  From  Section  I. 

a.  The  Story.  See  first  outline  under 
C,  p.  99. 
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II.  From  Section  IV. 

a.  Exercises.  Mirror  practise  as  di- 
rected. 

III.  From  Section  V. 

a.  Colloquial  Sentences  and  Forms.  The 
sentences  and  proverbs  should  not 
be  practised  or  even  read.  The 
forms  should  be  practised  with  mir- 
ror as  directed. 

IV.  From  Section  VI. 

a.  Homophenous  Words.  The  pre- 
liminary preparation  for  the  pupil, 
before  practise  with  assistant,  is 
described  under  this  section,  see 
p.  304. 


SECTION  IV 


EXERCISES 

219.  The  exercises  in  this  section  of  the 
work  are  intended  for  eye  training;  they  there- 
fore provide  particularly  good  material  for 
mirror  practise.  The  pupil  and  the  assistant 
must  observe  always  the  caution  to  speak 
naturally,  without  undue  emphasis,  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  pupil’s  skill  permits.  Fifteen 
minutes  is  usually  enough  to  spend  at  one 
time  on  such  eye  training  as  this  section 
gives. 


Vowel  Exercises 

220.  Chapter  VII  gives  the  classification 
of  the  vowel  movements.  Vowels,  it  will  be 
remembered,  are  divided  into  three  groups, 
the  'puckered,  the  relaxed,  and  the  extended. 
Under  each  group  we  have  a narrow  opening 
between  the  lips,  a medium  opening,  and  a 
wide  opening.  The  following  table  groups  the 
vowel  sounds  according  to  these  classes; 
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diphthongs  are  given  in  parenthesis  under  that 
classification  to  which  their  radical  element 
belongs. 

Puckered  Relaxed  Extended 

Narrow  oo  (u)  i e 

Medium  bb  ii  e (a) 

Wide  aw  (o,  oy)  ah  (ow,  I)  a 

It  will  facilitate  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  these  vowel  sounds,  and  hence  their  proper 
study,  if  they  are  incorporated  in  words,  as 
follows : 


Puckered 

Narrow  coon 
Medium  good 
Wide  cawed 


Relaxed  Extended 

kid  keen 

cut  get 

cart  cat 


The  first  step  in  the  study  of  these  words  is 
for  the  pupil  to  try  them  on  his  own  mouth, 
watching  in  the  mirror  the  formation  of  the 
vowels.  Compare  the  formation  on  the  lips 
with  the  description  given.  When  you  have 
satisfied  yourself  that  you  can  see  the  in- 
dicated characteristics  of  each  vowel  move- 
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merit  (never  mind  the  consonants  for  the 
present),  then  proceed  as  follows:  Pronounce 
the  three  words  of  the  puckered  group  one 
after  the  other,  and  watch  on  your  own  lips 
in  the  mirror  the  difference  between  the  nar- 
row, the  medium,  and  the  wide  openings  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  lips.  Speak  the 
words  rather  quickly  and  without  any  undue 
emphasis  or  exaggeration.  Then  say  the  same 
words  again  in  reverse  order,  then  in  several 
different  orders,  over  and  over,  until  you  feel 
that  you  have  mastered  theoretically  at  least 
the  peculiarities  of  the  puckered  vowels. 
Then  try  the  words  of  the  relaxed  group,  and 
then  those  of  the  extended  group  in  the  same 
manner. 

Now  take  the  three  words  in  the  narrow 
group,  “coon,  kid,  keen,”  and  watching  your 
mouth  in  the  mirror,  observe  the  difference 
between  the  puckered  movement,  the  relaxed, 
and  the  extended.  Say  the  same  words  again 
in  reverse  order,  then  in  several  different 
orders,  over  and  over,  until  you  feel  that 
you  have  mastered  the  differences  between 
the  narrow  vowels.  Then  try  the  words  of 
the  medium  group,  and  then  those  of  the  wide 
group  similarly. 
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Your  method  of  practising  these  words 
with  an  assistant  is  in  part  like  to  the  method 
of  practising  them  with  the  mirror.  That  is, 
let  your  assistant  read  to  you,  three  at  a 
time,  the  words  of  the  puckered  group,  over 
and  over,  in  many  different  orders,  while  you 
repeat  the  words  after  him.  Then  practise 
the  relaxed  group,  then  the  extended,  then 
the  narrow,  then  the  medium,  and  then  the 
wide,  in  the  same  way.  In  all  of  this  practise 
your  assistant  should  speak  fairly  rapidly, 
inaudibly,  and  should  go  over  the  words  re- 
peatedly until  you  have  mastered  them. 
When  you  have  truly  mastered  the  words  in 
their  groups,  then  your  assistant  should 
practise  with  you  three  words  at  a time, 
skipping  around  from  group  to  group,  until 
you  can  get  all  readily  and  quickly  in  this  way. 

You  will  not  accomplish  such  mastery  in  one 
day  or  ten.  But  by  keeping  at  it  you  ought 
to  be  able  in  time  to  be  sure  of  all  the  vowels 
except  short  i,  which  is  the  hardest  of  them  all, 
and  perhaps  also  long  e and  short  e. 

The  vowels  in  the  exercises  below  are  com- 
bined, both  after  and  before,  with  all  the 
fundamental  consonant  movements.  Prac- 
tise as  directed  above,  taking  one  or  two  com- 
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plete  groups,  as  indicated  by  the  numbers, 
for  a lesson.  The  review  work  on  these 
exercises,  from  lesson  to  lesson,  should  con- 
sist chiefly  of  the  practise  with  assistant  of 
three  words  at  a time,  skipping  around  from 
group  to  group,  the  pupil  repeating.  As 
proficiency  is  gained,  four  and  then  five  words 
at  a time  may  be  practised  in  this  way. 


(1)  boot 

bit 

beet 

hoop 

hip 

heap 

book 

but 

bet 

hoop  (?)  up 

ebb 

pawn 

bard  bat 

orb 

arm 

am 

(2)  food 

fit 

feet 

hoof 

if 

eve 

foot 

fun 

fed 

hoof  (.?)  huft 

deaf 

fawn 

far 

fat 

cough 

carve  have 

(3) 

you 

yin 

ye 

young 

yet 

yaw 

yarn 

yak 

(4)  coon 

kid 

keen 

duke 

ink 

eke 

good 

cut 

get 

cook 

hug 

egg 

cawed 

cart 

cat 

auk 

ark 

hag 

(5)  toot 

tin 

tea 

hoot 

it 

eat 

took 

tuck 

ten 

hood 

hut 

end 

dawn 

tar 

tan 

awed 

art 

add 
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(6)  loot 

lit 

lean 

cool 

ill 

eel 

look 

luck 

let 

pull 

hull 

ell 

lawn 

lard 

lad 

awl 

Carl 

Hal 

(7)  thew 

thin 

thee 

tooth 

kith 

teeth 

thug  then 

doth 

death 

thaw 

thar 

that 

north 

hearth  hath 

(8)  zoo 

sit 

seat 

ooze 

is 

ease 

sook 

sun 

set 

puss 

us 

guess 

saw 

sard 

sat 

awes 

cars 

as 

(9)  rue  rid  reed 

rook  run  red 
raw  rah  rat 


(10)  wooed  wit  weed 

wood  won  wet 

wart  what  whack 


(11)  shoot  shin  sheet 
should  shun  shed 
short  shard  shad 


douche  itch  each 
push  hush  edge 
torch  harsh  ash 
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Consonant  Exercises 

231.  In  the  following  exercise  material  is 
given  for  the  study  of  the  consonant  move- 
ments before  vowels : 

back,  fag,  whack;  fag,  whack,  rack; 
whack,  rack,  sack;  rack,  sack,  shack; 
sack,  shack,  thank;  shack,  thank,  lack; 
thank,  lack,  tack;  lack,  tack,  yak;  tack, 
yak,  gag. 

Study  these  words  with  the  mirror,  in  the 
following  manner:  Take  the  three  words  of 
the  first  group,  “back,  fag,  whack.”  Ob- 
serve closely  the  differences,  which  you  will 
notice  lie  solely  in  the  initial  consonants, 
the  h,  /,  and  wh.  Repeat  the  words  in  direct 
order,  reverse  order,  and  several  different 
orders,  until  these  consonant  movements 
are  thoroughly  learned.  Then  practise  the 
next  group  of  three,  “fag,  whack,  rack,”  in 
the  same  way;  and  so  on  with  each  group. 

You  will  then  be  ready  to  try  them  with  your 
assistant;  the  method  for  doing  so  is  similar 
to  the  method  for  mirror  practise;  that  is, 
the  assistant  should  read  to  you  the  three 
words  of  a group,  going  over  and  over  them, 
each  time  changing  the  order,  until  you  can 
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repeat  them  readily  and  quickly.  Then 
try  three  words  skipping  around,  changing 
them  from  different  groups. 

It  is  important,  both  in  mirror  practise  and 
in  practise  with  assistant,  that  the  words  of  a 
group  should  not  be  pronounced  slowly, 
word  by  word,  but  rapidly,  the  three  words  to- 
gether. 

The  words  of  the  first  five  groups  can  be 
learned  perfectly.  The  real  difficulty  will 
begin  with  the  introduction  of  I in  the  sixth 
group.  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  groups 
are  all  hard  and  cannot  be  learned  with  ab- 
solute perfection.  The  ninth  group  particu- 
larly is  so  hard  as  to  make  impossible  any  high 
degree  of  accuracy;  for  these  consonants  are 
the  ones  that  must  frequently  be  told  by  the 
context. 

Complete  material  for  these  consonant 
exercises  is  given  below,  using  the  eleven 
fundamental  consonant  movements  in  com- 
bination with  the  nine  fundamental  vowel 
movements,  both  as  initial  and  as  final  ele- 
ments; consonants  w and  y are  never  final 
sounds,  and  final  r is  usually  so  slurred  as  to 
show  no  movement,  and  so  w,  y,  and  r are 
omitted  as  final  elements  in  the  following 
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exercises.  Practise  as  above,  taking  two  to 
four  complete  groups,  as  indicated  by  the 
numbers,  for  a lesson.  The  review  work  on 
these  exercises,  from  lesson  to  lesson,  should 
consist  chiefly  of  the  practise  with  assistant 
of  three  words  at  a time,  skipping  around  from 
group  to  group,  the  pupil  repeating.  As  pro- 
ficiency is  gained,  four  and  then  five  words 
at  a time  may  be  practised  in  this  way. 

(1)  back,  fag,  whack;  fag,  whack,  rack; 
whack,  rack,  sack;  rack,  sack,  shack; 
sack,  shack,  thank;  shack,  thank,  lack; 
thank,  lack,  tack;  lack,  tack,  yak; 
tack,  yak,  gag. 

(2)  am,  have,  has;  have,  has,  hash;  has, 
hash,  hath;  hash,  hath,  Hal;  hath, 
Hal,  hat;  Hal,  hat,  hag. 

> (3)  bard,  far,  what;  far,  what,  rah;  what, 
rah,  sard;  rah,  sard,  shard ; sard,  shard, 
thar ; shard,  thar,  lard ; thar,  lard,  tart ; 
lard,  tart,  yard;  tart,  yard,  card. 

(4)  arm,  carve,  cars;  carve,  cars,  harsh; 
cars,  harsh,  hearth ; harsh,  hearth,  Carl ; 
hearth,  Carl,  art;  Carl,  art,  ark. 
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(5)  paw,  for,  war;  for,  war,  raw;  war,  raw, 
saw ; raw,  saw,  short ; saw,  short,  thaw ; 
short,  thaw,  law;  thaw,  law,  daw ; law, 
daw,  yawn;  daw,  yawn,  caw. 

(6)  orb,  cough,  awes;  cough,  awes,  torch; 
awes,  torch,  north;  torch,  north,  all; 
north,  all,  awed;  all,  awed,  auk. 

(7)  bet,  fed,  wet;  fed,  wet,  red;  wet,  red, 
set;  red,  set,  shed;  set,  shed,  then; 
shed,  then,  let;  then,  let,  ten;  let,  ten, 
yet;  ten,  yet,  get. 

(8)  ebb,  deaf,  guess;  deaf,  guess,  edge; 
guess,  edge,  death;  edge,  death,  ell; 
death,  ell,  end;  ell,  end,  egg. 

(9)  pun,  fun,  won;  fun,  won,  run;  won, 
run,  sun;  run,  sun,  shun;  sun,  shun, 
thug;  shun,  thug,  luck;  thug,  luck, 
tuck;  luck,  tuck,  young;  tuck,  young, 
cut. 

(10)  up,  huff,  us;  huff,  us,  hush;  us,  hush, 
doth;  hush,  doth,  hull;  doth,  hull, 
hut;  hull,  hut,  hug. 
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(11)  book,  foot,  wood;  foot,  wood,  rook; 
wood,  rook,  sook;  rook,  sook,  shook; 
sook,  shook,  look;  shook,  look,  took; 
look,  took,  cook. 

(12)  (hoop,  hoof)*;  puss,  push,  pull;  push, 
pull,  put;  pull,  put,  book. 

(13)  bee,  fee,  wee;  fee,  wee,  reed;  wee, 
reed,  see;  reed,  see,  she;  see,  she, 
thee;  she,  thee,  lee;  thee,  lee,  tea; 
lee,  tea,  ye;  tea,  ye,  key. 

(14)  heap,  eve,  ease;  eve,  ease,  each;  ease, 
each,  teeth;  each,  teeth,  eel;  teeth, 
eel,  eat;  eel,  eat,  eke. 

(15)  bit,  fit,  wit;  fit,  wit,  rid;  wit,  rid,  sit; 
rid,  sit,  shin;  sit,  shin,  thin;  shin,  thin, 
lit;  thin,  lit,  tin;  lit,  tin,  yin;  tin, 
yin,  kin. 

(16)  hip,  if,  is;  if,  is,  itch;  is,  itch,  kith; 
itch,  kith,  ill;  kith,  ill,  it;  ill,  it,  ink. 


* The  vowel  in  this  group  is  commonly  long  oo.  but  sometimes 
is  heard  as  short  oo. 
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(17)  boot,  food,  wooed;  food,  wooed,  rued; 
wooed,  rued,  sued;  rued,  sued,  shoot; 
sued,  shoot,  thew;  shoot,  thew,  loot; 
thew,  loot,  toot;  loot,  toot,  you;  toot, 
you,  coot. 

(18)  hoop,  hoof,  ooze;  hoof,  ooze,  douche; 
ooze,  douche,  tooth;  douche,  tooth,  tool ; 
tooth,  tool,  toot;  tool,  toot,  duke. 


Double  Consonant  Exercises 

333.  The  object  of  the  following  exercises 
is  drill  in  observing  the  use  or  omission  of 
certain  more  difficult  consonants  when  com- 
bined with  other  consonants.  In  the  first 
exercises,  for  example,  the  student  watches 
for  the  use  or  omission  of  r (puckered-corners) 
in  the  couplets  “three,  thee,”  etc.  Practise 
them  before  the  mirror,  taking  only  the  two 
words  of  a couplet  at  a time,  and  observing 
the  movement  for  the  r.  Practise  them  with 
your  assistant,  by  couplets,  each  couplet 
being  given  several  times  in  direct  and  reverse 
order,  while  you  concentrate  your  attention 
on  the  puckered-corners  movement  for  the  r. 
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To  facilitate  your  doing  this,  practise  in  these 
two  ways : First,  do  not  try  to  see  the  vowels 
at  all;  simply  watch  for  the  r,  and  tell  your 
assistant  whether  you  see  it  in  the  first  or 
second  word.  Second,  repeat  the  couplets 
after  your  assistant  as  he  reads  them  to  you. 

In  reviewing  these  exercises  with  your 
assistant,  have  them  given  to  you  thus:  “thee, 
three,  thee,”  “three,  thee,  thee,”  “thee, 
three,  three,”  etc.  You  should  repeat  them. 

223.  To  watch  for  r: 

(1)  three,  thee;  thray,  they;  thrash,  than; 
thrill,  thill;  thrum,  thumb;  thrive,  thy; 
through,  thew;  thraw,  thaw. 

(2)  cree,  key;  gray,  gay;  crap,  cap;  crick, 
kick;  crumb,  cup;  cry,  guy;  crew, 
coo;  crook,  cook;  craw,  caw. 

(3)  tree,  tee;  dray,  day;  track,  tack; 
trick,  tick;  truck,  tuck;  try,  tie;  true 
too;  draw,  daw. 

(4)  free,  fee;  fray,  fay;  frank,  fag;  frill, 
fill;  front,  fun;  fry,  fie;  fruit,  food; 
fraw,  faw. 
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(5)  bree,  bee;  bray,  bay;  brat,  bat;  prick, 
pick;  brung,  bug;  pry,  pie;  brew, 
boo;  brook,  book;  braw,  paw. 

(6)  shree,  she;  shray,  shay;  shrank, 
shank;  shrimp,  ship;  shrug,  shuck; 
shrine,  shy;  shrew,  shoe;  shraw,  shaw, 

334.  To  watch  for  1: 

(1)  glee,  key;  clay,  gay;  clan,  can;  click, 
kick;  club,  cub;  glide,  guy;  clue, 
coo;  claw,  caw. 

(2)  flee,  fee;  flay,  fay;  flat,  fat;  flit,  fit; 
flush,  fudge;  fly,  fie;  flew,  foo;  flaw, 
faw. 

(3)  plea,  pea;  play,  pay;  plan,  pan; 
blink,  big;  plug,  pug;  ply,  pie;  blew, 
boo;  plaw,  paw. 

(4)  slee,  see;  slay,  say;  slag,  sag;  slick, 
sick;  slut,  sun;  sly,  sigh;  slew,  soo; 
slaw,  saw. 

335.  To  watch  for  s: 

(1)  skee,  key;  scay,  gay;  scat,  cat;  skit, 
kit;  scum,  cup;  sky,  guy;  scoo,  coo; 
scaw,  caw. 
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(2)  spee,  pea;  spay,  pay;  spat,  pat;  spit, 
pit;  spunk,  punk;  spy,  pie;  spoo, 
poo;  spaw,  paw. 

(3)  swee,  we;  sway,  way;  swag,  whack; 

swig,  wig;  swung,  won;  swine,  why; 

swoo,  woo;  swaw,  waw. 

(4)  slee,  lee;  slay,  lay;  slag,  lag;  slick, 
lick;  slug,  luck;  sly,  lie;  sloo,  loo; 
slaw,  law. 

(5)  stee,  tee;  stay,  day;  stack,  tack; 

stick,  tick;  stuck,  tuck;  sty,  tie;  stoo, 
too;  stood,  took;  staw,  daw. 

226.  To  watch  for  t (or  d) : 

(1)  tree,  ree;  tray,  ray;  track,  rack;  trick, 

rick;  truck,  rug;  try,  rye;  true,  rue; 
draw,  raw. 

(2)  stee,  see;  stay,  say;  stack,  sack; 

sting,  sing;  stung,  sung;  sty,  sigh; 
stoo,  soo;  stood,  sook;  staw,  saw. 

227.  To  watch  for  h (or  hard  c,  or  hard  g) : 

(1)  cree,  ree;  cray,  ray;  crag,  rag;  crick, 

rick;  crumb,  rum;  cry,  rye;  crew, 
rue;  crook,  rook;  craw,  raw. 
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(2)  skee,  see;  scay,  say;  scat,  sat;  skit, 
sit;  scum,  sum;  sky,  sigh;  scoo,  soo; 
scaw,  saw. 

(3)  glee,  lee;  clay,  lay;  clack,  lack;  click, 
lick;  cluck,  luck;  glide,  lie;  clue,  loo; 
claw,  law. 


Double  Consonant  Contrast  Exercises 

238.  The  object  of  the  following  exercises 
is  to  watch  for  the  change,  in  double  conso- 
nants, from  one  consonant  movement  to  an- 
other. Practise  them  before  the  mirror,  tak- 
ing them  by  couplets,  and  contrasting  the 
movements  for  the  indicated  sounds.  Also 
practise  them  with  an  assistant. 

In  practising  with  an  assistant,  the  pupil 
concentrates  first  on  the  movement  for  one 
of  the  contrasted  sounds,  then  on  the  other, 
and  then  on  both.  For  example,  in  the  first 
exercise,  the  pupil  concentrates  on  the  move- 
ment for  r and  tells  whether  it  occurs  in  the 
first  or  second  word  of  the  couplet;  then  he 
concentrates  similarly  for  1;  then  he  repeats 
the  couplets. 
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Review  by  triplets  with  cissistRiit  m the 

manner  directed  in  paragraph  333. 

339.  To  watch  for  the  change  from  t to 

(1)  bree,  plea;  pray,  play;  prank,  plank; 
brink,  blink;  brung,  plug;  pry,  ply; 
brew,  blew;  braw,  plaw. 

(2)  free,  flee;  fray,  flay;  frank,  flank;  frill, 
flit;  front,  flunk;  fry,  fly;  froo,  flew; 
fraw,  flaw. 

(3)  cree,  glee;  cray,  clay;  crank,  clank; 
crick,  click;  crumb,  club;  cry,  glide; 
crew,  clue;  craw,  claw. 

330.  To  watch  for  the  change  from  s to  k 

(or  hard  c,  or  hard  g) : 

(1)  slee,  glee;  slay,  clay;  slack,  clank; 

slick,  click;  slung,  clung;  sly,  glide; 
slew,  clew;  slaw,  claw. 

To  watch  for  the  change  from  t to  1: 

(2)  stee,  slee;  stay,  slay;  stag,  slag;  stick, 
slick;  stung,  slung;  sty,  sly;  stoo, 
sloo;  staw,  slaw. 
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231.  To  watch  for  the  change  from  t {or  d) 
to  k (or  hard  c or  hard  g) : 

(1)  tree,  cree;  tray,  cray;  track,  crack; 
trick,  crick;  trump,  crumb;  try,  cry; 
true,  crew;  draw,  craw, 

(2)  stee,  skee;  stay,  scay;  stab,  scab; 
still,  skill;  stuck,  skunk;  sty,  sky;  stoo, 
scoo ; staw,  scaw. 


Vowel  Exercises  in  Sentences 

232.  The  object  of  the  following  exercises 
is  drill  with  those  vowel  sounds  most  likely 
to  be  confused.  In  the  order  of  the  similarity 
of  their  movements,  the  sounds  are:  aw,  as 
in  “awl,”  (puckered-wide) ; ur,  as  in  “turn,” 
(puckered-corners) ; oo,  as  in  “hook,”  (puck- 
ered-medium) ; u,  as  in  “hut,”  (relaxed- 
medium);  i,  as  in  “hit,”  (relaxed-narrow); 
e,  as  in  “he,”  (extended-narrow);  e,  as  in 
“bet,”  (extended-medium);  d,  as  in  “ale,” 
(extended-medium — relaxed-narrow);  a,  as  in 
“bat,”  (extended-wide);  and  I,  as  in  “high,” 
(relaxed- wide — relaxed-narrow).  Short  e and 
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long  d are  practically  the  same  in  rapid  speech; 
though  in  slower  speech  a difference  may  be 
seen.  See  paragraph  163.  Words  have  been 
chosen  in  which  the  movements  for  these 
sounds  are  the  only  movements  changed; 
occasionally  it  has  been  necessary  to  use 
manufactured  words  with  phonetic  spelling; 
and  occasionally,  too,  obscure  consonants, 
such  as  t and  k,  have  been  used  interchange- 
ably in  the  same  groups.  These  words  have 
been  put  in  a sentence,  the  sentence  remain- 
ing unchanged  throughout  each  exercise  except 
for  the  one  change  of  movement  in  the  chosen 
word. 

In  practising  these  exercises  before  the  mir- 
ror, always  pronounce  the  whole  sentence, 
but  concentrate  attention  on  the  particular 
vowel  movement  indicated. 

In  practising  with  an  assistant,  he  reads 
the  sentences,  rapidly  and  naturally,  while  the 
pupil  repeats  them.  Have  each  exercise  read 
first  in  order,  and  then  repeated  promiscuously 
a number  of  times  until  well  mastered.  The 
words  should  always  be  given  in  their  sentences, 
and  never  alone  by  themselves.  The  review 
with  the  assistant  should  be  done  in  the  same 
manner. 
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(I)  The  auk  is  large.  (2)  The  pawn  is  black. 


66 

irk  “ 

66 

66 

hook“ 

66 

66 

hug 

66 

66 

ink  “ 

66 

66 

eke  “ 

66 

66 

66 

66 

egg 

66 

ache  “ 

66 

66 

hag 

66 

66 

Ike  “ 

66 

The  fawn  is 

pretty. 

66 

fern 

66 

66 

foot 

66 

66 

fun  “ 

66 

66 

fin  “ 

66 

66 

feat  “ 

66 

66 

fen  “ 

66 

66 

fane 

66 

66 

fan 

66 

66 

fine  “ 

66 

66 

burn 

66 

66 

66 

put 

66 

66 

66 

bun 

66 

66 

66 

bin 

66 

66 

66 

bean 

66 

66 

66 

pen 

66 

66 

66 

pane 

66 

66 

66 

pan 

66 

66 

66 

pine 

66 

66 

(4)  My  yawn  is  deep. 


66 

yearn  “ 

66 

66 

young“ 

66 

66 

• << 
yin 

66 

66 

yeen  “ 

66 

66 

yet 

66 

66 

yane  “ 

66 

66 

yak 

66 

66 

yarn 

66 

66 
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(5)  I cauglitten  fish.  (6)  The  talk  of  the  town. 


“ curt 

££ 

££ 

dirk  “ 

££ 

££ 

“ cook 

££ 

££ 

££ 

took  “ 

££ 

££ 

“ cut 

CC 

££ 

££ 

tuck  “ 

££ 

££ 

“kid 

££ 

££ 

££ 

tick  “ 

££ 

££ 

“ keen 

£6 

££ 

££ 

teak  “ 

££ 

££ 

“get 

££ 

££ 

££ 

deck  “ 

££ 

££ 

“ gain 

££ 

££ 

££ 

take  “ 

££ 

££ 

■ “cat 

££ 

££ 

££ 

tack  “ 

££ 

££ 

“ kite 

££ 

££ 

££ 

dike  “ 

££ 

££ 

(7)  The  lawn 

is 

wet.  (8)  Your  thought  is 

good. 

learn 

££ 

££ 

££ 

third 

££ 

££ 

“ look 

££ 

££ 

££ 

thud 

££ 

££ 

“ luck 

££ 

££ 

££ 

thin 

££ 

££ 

“ lit 

££ 

££ 

££ 

theen 

££ 

££ 

“ leed 

££ 

££ 

££ 

then 

££ 

££ 

“ let 

££ 

££ 

££ 

thane 

££ 

££ 

“ lane 

££ 

££ 

££ 

than 

££ 

££ 

“ lad 

££ 

££ 

££ 

thine 

££ 

££ 

“ line 

££ 

££ 
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(9)  He  sawed  the  wood.  (10)  He  wrought  it  well. 


iC 

surd 

66 

66 

rook 

(( 

66 

C( 

sook  “ 

66 

66 

rut 

66 

66 

sun  “ 

66 

66 

rid 

66 

66 

cc 

sit 

66 

66 

reed 

66 

66 

seat  “ 

66 

66 

red 

66 

66 

set 

66 

66 

rate 

66 

66 

(( 

sate 

66 

66 

rat 

66 

66 

66 

sat  “ 

66 

66 

rite 

66 

66 

66 

site  “ 

66 

The  walk  is 

hard. 

(12)  He  jawed  the: 

man 

“ word  “ 

66 

66 

shirt 

66 

66 

“ wood“ 

66 

66 

should 

66 

66 

“ won  “ 

66 

66 

shun 

66 

66 

“ wit  “ 

66 

66 

shin 

66 

66 

“ weed“ 

66 

66 

sheen 

66 

66 

“ wet  “ 

66 

66 

shed 

66 

66 

“ wait 

66 

66 

shade 

66 

66 

“ wag 

66 

66 

shad 

66 

66 

“ wide  “ 

66 

66 

shied 

66 

66 
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Consonant  Exercises  in  Sentences 

233.  The  object  of  the  following  exercises 
is  drill  with  those  consonant  sounds  most 
likely  to  be  confused.  In  the  order  of  the 
similarity  of  their  movements,  the  sounds  are: 
r (puckered-corners) ; I (pointed-tongue-to- 
gum);  t,  d,  n (flat-tongue-to-gum) ; s,  z 
(tremor-at-corners) ; y (relaxed-narrow);  and 
9>  ng  (throat  movement).  The  practise 
should  be  with  the  mirror,  and  with  an  as- 
sistant, as  directed  in  paragraph  232,  except 
that  these  exercises  are  drills  with  consonants, 
while  the  former  were  drills  with  vowels. 
The  consonants  are  given  first  as  the  initial 
elements  in  the  words  chosen.  Remember 
that  the  words  should  always  be  given  in 
their  sentences,  and  never  alone  by  themselves. 

These  exercises  should  be  developed  further 
by  the  assistant  for  the  other  and  easier  con- 
sonants, as  p (6,  m),  / (^;),  10  (wh),<sh  {ch,  j), 
tJi.  For  example,  in  the  first  exercise,  use,  in 
the  sentence,  these  words  also:  back,  fag, 
whack,  shack,  thank.  In  the  second  exercise, 
use  also:  bite,  fight,  white,  shied,  thine.  And 
so  on  for  the  other  exercises. 
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(1)  The  rack  is  strong. 

(2)  The  right  is  mine. 

“ lack  “ “ 

“ light  “ “ 

“ tack  “ “ 

“ tight  “ “ 

“ sack  “ “ 

“ site  “ “ 

“ yak  “ “ 

“ kite  “ “ 

“ gag  “ “ 

(3)  Cook  the  raw  meat. 

(4)  The  ray  is  bright. 

“ “ law  “ 

“ lay  “ “ 

“ “ daw  “ 

“ day“  “ 

“ “ saw  “ 

“ say  “ “ 

yaw  “ 

yea  “ “ 

caw  “ 

“ gay  “ “ 

(5)  The  rung  is  broken.  (6)  The  rook  is  black. 

“ lung  “ “ 

“ look  “ “ 

“ tongue  “ “ 

“ took  “ “ 

“ sung  “ “ 

“ sook  “ “ 

“ young  “ “ 

“ cook  “ “ 

“ gun  “ “ 

(7)  A ream  is  enough. 

(8)  The  rick  is  old. 

“ leap  “ 

“ lick  “ “ 

“ team  “ 

“ tick  “ . “ 

“ seam  “ “ 

“ yeep  “ “ 

“ keep  “ 


“ sick“  “ 
“ kick 


(C  <( 
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(9)  The  route  is  long. 
“ loot  “ “ 

“ toot  “ “ 

‘‘  suit  “ “ 

“ coot  “ ‘‘ 


334.  The  consonants  are  given  below  as  the 
final  elements  in  the  words  chosen.  Practise 
as  with  the  exercises  in  paragraph  333. 

Develop  these  exercises  by  practising  too 
for  final  p (b,  m),  f (v),  sh  (ch,  j),  th.  E.  g., 
in  the  first  exercise  use  also:  gap,  gaff,  gash, 
goth.  And  so  on  for  the  other  exercises. 

(1)  The  gal  has  come.  (2)  The  tile  was  broken. 

" cat  “ “ “ tide 

“ gas  “ “ “ dice  “ 

“ gag  “ “ “ dike  “ 

(3)  The  marl  is  valuable.  (4)  The  doll  is  pretty. 
“ mart  “ “ “ dot  “ “ 

“ mars  “ “ “ dock  ‘‘  “ 

“ mark  “ 
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(5)  The  pall  is  heavy.  (6)  The  bell  is  loud. 
“ pawn  “ “ “ bet  “ “ 

“ pause  “ “ “ Bess“  “ 

“ balk  “ “ “ peck“  “ 


(7)  The  mull  is  warm.  (8)  The  pull  is  strong. 


“ mud 

66 

66  J.  66 

put 

66 

“ muss  “ 

66 

“ puss 

66 

“ mug  “ 

66 

“ book“ 

66 

(9)  The  meal  is 

ready.  (10)  The  mill  is 

small. 

“ beet  “ 

66 

“ mitt  “ 

66 

66  66 
peace 

6 6 

“ miss  “ 

66 

“ peak  “ 

66 

“ pick“ 

66 

(11)  The  tool  is  sharp. 


toot 
noose  “ 
dook  “ 


66 


66 
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Prefix  Exercises 

335.  The  object  of  the  following  exercises 
is  a study  of  certain  prefixes  which  are  com- 
monly confused.  Practise  with  the  mirror; 
also  with  an  assistant.  In  either  case,  the 
whole  sentence  should  always  be  pronounced; 
but  you  should  concentrate  your  attention 
on  the  prefix  indicated.  Review  in  same  way. 

(1)  You  may  emend  the  statement. 

“ “ depend  “ 

The  effect  was  momentous. 

“ defect  “ 

The  more  erect,  the  better. 

“ “ direct,  “ “ 

He’ll  be  exposed  tomorrow, 
disposed  “ 

He  was  ejected  with  cause, 
dejected  “ “ 

The  election  is  over, 
delection  “ “ 

How  inane  the  book, 
detain  “ “ 

The  egression  was  large, 
digression  “ “ 
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(2)  I’ve  amended  the  resolution. 
“ commended  “ “ 

We  will  aflSrm  our  opinion. 

“ “ confirm  “ “ 

I have  a relative  in  Dover. 

“ correlative  “ “ 

We  gave  assent  to  the  scheme. 

((  I (6  ((  66 

consent 

Our  house  will  adjoin  yours. 

66  66  66  * * 66 
conjoin 

Make  no  allusion  to  the  matter. 
“ “ collusion  “ “ “ 


That  will  attain  our  desires. 
“ “ contain  “ 


Let  it  not  occur  again. 


66  66  66 


concur 


(3)  Don’t  reprove  the  students. 
“ we  prove  “ 

Don’t  revere  him  too  much. 

66  £ 66  66  66 
we  rear 


Don’t  resign  the  office. 

66  66  66 
we  sign 
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Don’t  record  that  vote. 

“ we  cord  “ 

Do  relieve  him  tomorrow. 
“ we  leave  “ 


Do  retain  a lawyer. 
“ we  deign  “ 


Do  rejoin 
“ we  join 


our  party  in  Paris. 
((  6(  (( 


Exercises  with  Verb  Endings 

336.  The  object  of  the  following  exercises 
is  a study  of  the  verb  endings  that  are  com- 
monly confused.  Practise  as  directed  in 
paragraph  335. 

(1)  The  dog  treed  the  coon. 

j.  * ((  (e 

treeing 


He  rapped  on  the  door. 


“ rapping  “ “ 
“ raps  “ “ 


She  vowed 
vowing 


vengeance. 


VOWS 
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The  man  hurried  home, 
hurrying  “ 

“ “ hurries  “ 


He  lied  to  me. 
“ lying  “ “ 

“ lies  “ “ 


The  man  received 

iC  cc  * * 

receiving 

receives 


the  letter. 
<6  66 

66  66 


The  woman  rued  her  mistake. 


66 

66 


66 

66 


ruing 

rues 


66 

66 


The  dust  blurred  my  sight. 

“ “ blurring  “ 

“ “ blurs 

The  traveler  viewed  the  river. 
“ “ viewing  “ “ 

a (e  * <e  a 

Views 


He  bathed  in  the  ocean. 
“ bathing  “ “ 

“ bathes  “ “ 
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(2)  The  wind  howled  in  the  trees. 

“ howling  “ “ “ 

“ “ howls  “ “ “ 

The  man  earned  a dollar. 

“ “ earning  “ 

“ “ earns 

He  employed  the  laborer. 

“ employing 
“ employs 

The  agent  showed  his  goods. 

“ “ showing  “ 

“ “ shows  “ “ 

Baby  weighed  eleven  pounds. 

“ weighing  “ 

“ weighs 

The  lawyer  doubted  the  witness. 
“ “ doubting  “ 

“ “ doubts  “ 

The  sun  thawed  the  ice. 

“ “ thawing  “ “ 

“ “ thaws  “ “ 
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Life  used  him  well. 

“ using  “ “ 

“ uses  ‘‘  “ 

The  cat  watched  the  mouse  hole, 
watching  “ “ “ 

“ “ watches  “ 

The  boat  rocked  in  the  swell. 

“ “ rocking  “ “ “ 

“ “ rocks  “ “ “ 


Suffix  Exercises 

23  T.  Drills  with  suffixes  may  be  obtained 
from  the  material  given  below  by  putting  the 
words  in  sentences.  The  words  are  given  by 
couplets,  as  “rub,  rubber,”  etc.;  the  drill  is 
to  observe  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  a 
suflax.  Remember,  this  work  should  be  studied 
not  with  the  words  alone,  but  with  the  words 
in  sentences,  which  the  student  may  readily 
compose  for  himself.  Practise  with  the  mir- 
ror; also  with  an  assistant. 

An  example  will  best  illustrate  the  method 
of  giving  these  exercises.  Take  the  couplet, 
rub,  rubber.  Form  a sentence  containing  rub, 
having  the  word  occur  in  the  middle  of  the 
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sentence,  not  at  the  beginning  or  end.  E.  g,, 
^‘Will  you  rub  that  out?”  Then  use  the 
same  sentence,  only  substituting  rubber  for 
rub,  as,  “Will  you  rubber  that  out?”  Re- 
peat many  times.  The  other  couplets  should 
be  practised  similarly.  The  aim  is  of  course 
to  see  the  suffix  by  sight  and  not  by  sense. 
Review  with  assistant  in  same  manner. 

(1)  -er — rub,  rubber;  love,  lover;  cow, 

cower;  poor,  poorer;  mice,  miser; 
watch,  watcher;  with,  wither;  toil, 
toiler;  dine,  diner;  quick,  quicker; 
pretty,  prettier. 

(2)  -ly — home,  homely;  love,  lovely;  miser, 

miserly;  nice,  nicely;  fresh,  freshly; 
earth,  earthly;  pull,  pulley;  man, 
manly;  quick,  quickly;  ready,  readily. 

(3)  -en,  (-n) — damp,  dampen;  deaf,  deafen; 

care,  cairn;  poise,  poison;  fresh, 
freshen;  earth,  earthen;  fall,  fallen; 
bid,  bidden;  quick,  quicken. 

(4)  _y — worm,  wormy;  huff,  huffy;  fur, 

furry;  biz,  busy;  fish,  fishy;  earth, 
earthy;  pearl,  pearly;  red,  ready; 
trick,  tricky. 


SECTION  V 


COLLOQUIAL  FORMS 

238.  It  is  obviously  good  practise  to  train 
the  eye  to  catch  the  common  forms  and  ex- 
pressions which  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
again  and  again  in  a day’s  conversation.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  first,  com- 
plete colloquial  sentences,  and,  second,  parts 
of  sentences,  forms  or  phrases. 

The  aim  in  studying  these  sentences  and 
forms  should  be  to  memorize  them;  that  is, 
to  commit  them  to  what  may  be  called  the 
visual  memory.  This  is  not  the  memory  that 
enables  us  to  recite  what  we  have  learned, 
but  that  which  enables  us  infallibly  to  recog- 
nize by  sight  objects  or  movements  studied. 
The  diamond  expert  takes  a handful  of  un- 
mounted gems  and  by  color  or  form  or  the 
slightest  peculiarities  instantly  tells  one  from 
the  other;  whereas  the  untrained  eye  could  not 
pick  out  one  in  ten.  It  is  practise  in  close 

observation  that  gives  the  eye  this  quickness 
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and  sharpness  in  recognizing  the  particular 
object,  and  it  is  just  such  practise  that  the  lip- 
reader  requires  in  the  study  of  these  colloquial 
forms. 

In  studying  the  sentences,  practise  them 
both  with  the  mirror  and  with  an  assistant, 
and  go  over  them  again  and  again.  The 
mirror  practise  should  be  done  according  to 
the  directions  in  Chapter  XI;  the  practise 
with  an  assistant  as  directed  in  Chapter  X, 
and  this  practise  should  preferably  precede 
the  mirror  practise. 

The  sentences  following  are  not  a complete 
list;  such  a list  would  be  impossible.  But  each 
of  them  will  probably  suggest  one  or  several 
more,  which,  as  directed  in  the  chapter  on 
Sentence  Practise,  should  be  used  as  well  as 
the  original  sentences.  Practise  from  ten  to 
twenty  sentences  and  their  variations  for  one 
lesson. 


Colloquial  Sentences 

239.  1.  How  do  you  do.?^  2.  How  are  you.?* 
3.  Good  morning.  4.  What’s  your  name.?* 
5.  Where  do  you  live.?*  6.  How  is  your 
mother.?*  7.  Have  you  been  ill.?*  8.  I have  a cold. 
9.  Which  way  shall  I go.?*  10.  Where  are  you 
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going?  11.  What  car  shall  I take?  12.  What 
time  does  the  train  leave?  13.  What’s  the 
matter?  14.  What’s  up?  15.  I’m  tired. 
16.  I’m  thirsty.  17.  Will  you  get  me  a glass 
of  water?  18.  Never  mind.  19.  Don’t  trouble 
yourself.  20.  Did  you  hear  me?  21.  What 
did  you  say?  22.  I didn’t  say  so.  23.  What 
was  that?  24.  What  do  you  want?  25.  Is 
that  what  you  want?  26.  I’m  not  so  sure  of 
that.  27.  You  don’t  say  so.  28.  That’s  not  so. 
29.  What  will  you  bet?  30.  Please  hurry. 
31.  There’s  time  enough.  32.  There’s  time  to 
burn.  33.  What  time  is  it?  34.  I haven’t 
time  to-day.  35.  I’m  in  a hurry.  36.  How 
much  time  have  you?  37.  Have  you  time 
enough?  38.  I’m  too  busy.  39.  Give  me 
time.  40.  Hurry  up.  41.  Don’t  waste  so 
much  time.  42.  What  time  can  you  come? 
43.  It’s  very  late.  44.  I must  go  now. 
45.  Don’t  be  in  a hurry.  46.  Will  you  stay 
to  dinner?  47.  I’m  going  home.  48.  Come 
again.  49.  Come  and  see  us  soon.  50.  Are 
you  coming?  51.  I’m  not  ready.  52.  I’m 
going  away.  53.  May  I go  with  you?  54.  I’ll 
be  with  you  in  a minute.  55.  Be  patient. 
56.  I’m  coming.  57.  We  shall  expect  you. 
58.  Did  you  receive  my  letter?  59.  Will  you 
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mail  my  letter?  60.  Has  the  mail  come? 
61.  Let  me  know  at  once.  62.  Will  you  tele- 
phone? 63.  May  I use  the  ’phone?  64.  What 
can  I do  for  you?  65.  You  are  very  kind. 
66.  Let  me  help  you.  67.  I can’t  do  it.  68.  You 
might  try.  69.  You  can  do  it.  70.  That 
will  do.  71.  What  else  could  I do?  72.  It’s 
up  to  you.  73.  It’s  very  tiresome.  74.  It’s 
too  hard.  75.  It  isn’t  worth  while.  76.  Let 
me  try.  77.  It’s  no  use.  78.  I’ll  do  my  best. 
79.  There’s  nothing  to  do.  80.  Let’s  try  again. 

81. 1 don’t  want  to.  82.  Do  it  now.  83.  Don’t 
put  it  off.  84.  It’s  a beautiful  day.  85.  Its 
very  warm  to-day.  86.  It’s  snowing  hard. 
87.  It’s  going  to  rain.  88.  Where  will  you 
spend  the  summer  ? 89 . Are  you  going  abroad  ? 
90.  When  do  you  sail?  91.  Have  you  ever 
been  abroad?  92.  Will  you  be  gone  long? 
93.  Won’t  you  write  to  me?  94.  Who  told 
you  so?  95.  I told  you  so.  96.  Don’t  you 
know?  97.  I don’t  know.  98.  I don’t  care. 
99.  What  do  you  expect?  100.  I think  you’re 
wrong.  101.  How  did  it  happen?  102.  I 
know  that.  103.  Who’s  that?  104.  Did  you 
notice  that?  105.  What  are  you  doing  here? 

106. 1 think  so.  107.  Don’t  do  that.  108.  Let’s 
do  it.  109.  Oh,  that’s  all  right.  110.  Where 
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have  you  been?  111.  I thought  you  were 
lost.  112.  I haven’t  seen  you  for  a long  time. 
113.  Didn’t  you  see  me?  114.  I didn’t  see  you. 
115.  Shall  I see  you  to-morrow?  116.  Am  I 
in  the  way?  117.  That’s  a good  thing.  118.  I 
like  that.  119.  How  much  is  it?  120.  Shut 
the  window.  121.  Do  you  feel  a draught? 
122.  Are  you  warm  enough?  123.  The  room 
is  very  warm.  124.  Will  you  go  for  a walk? 
125.  Where  shall  we  go?  126.  Let’s  walk  home. 
127.  I’m  going  by  the  subway.  128.  Here 
we  are.  129.  Where  are  we?  130.  Don’t 
worry.  131.  Don’t  forget.  132.  I forgot  all 
about  it.  133.  Don’t  bother  me.  134.  Have 
you  read  the  paper?  135.  What’s  the  news? 
136.  I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  137.  Wait  a minute. 
138.  She’s  not  at  home.  139.  Will  you  call 
again?  140.  Do  you  know  him?  141.  Let 
me  see.  142.  Is  that  enough?  143.  It’s  more 
than  enough.  144.  There’s  more  to  come. 
145.  I’m  almost  through.  146.  I want  some 
more.  147.  Are  there  any  more?  148.  May 
I have  one?  149.  Is  that  all?  150.  That’s  all. 
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Proverbs 

240.  The  following  familiar  proverbs  may 
well  be  studied.  Practise  in  the  same  way  as 
with  the  colloquial  sentences  above. 


1.  A bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 

bush. 

2.  A drowning  man  grasps  at  a straw. 

3.  A fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

4.  A friend  in  need  is  a friend  indeed. 

5.  A good  beginning  makes  a good  ending. 

6.  A little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing. 

7.  A miss  is  as  good  as  a mile. 

8.  A new  broom  sweeps  clean. 

9.  A prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 

in  his  own  country. 

10.  A rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

11.  A stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

12.  A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever. 

13.  All  is  fair  in  love  and  war. 

14.  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

15.  All’s  well  that  ends  well. 

16.  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 

dull  boy. 

17.  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  in- 

clined. 
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18.  Better  late  than  never. 

19.  Birds  of  a feather  flock  together. 

20.  Children  should  be  seen  and  not 

heard. 

21.  Christmas  comes  but  once  a year. 

22.  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 

before. 

23.  Don’t  count  your  chickens  before 

they  are  hatched. 

24.  Enough  is  as  good  as  a feast. 

25.  Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.- 

26.  Give  him  an  inch  and  he’ll  take  an  ell. 

27.  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

28.  Half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 

29.  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does. 

30.  He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last. 

31.  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a star. 

32.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

33.  If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try 

again. 

34.  In  fair  weather  prepare  for  foul. 

35.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 

good. 

36.  It  is  a long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 

37.  Least  said,  soonest  mended. 

38.  Listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves. 

39.  Love  is  blind. 
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40.  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths. 

41.  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

42.  Money  makes  the  mare  go. 

43.  More  haste,  less  speed. 

44.  Never  leave  till  tomorrow  that  which 

you  can  do  today. 

45.  No  cross,  no  crown. 

46.  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. 

47.  One  good  turn  deserves  another. 

48.  Out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

49.  Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

50.  People  who  live  in  glass  houses 

shouldn’t  throw  stones. 

51.  Practise  makes  perfect. 

'52.  Pride  goeth  before  a fall. 

53.  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

54.  Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 

gander. 

55.  Slow  but  sure. 

56.  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child. 

57.  Sow  the  wind  and  reap  the  whirlwind. 

58.  The  early  bird  catches  the  worm. 

59.  The  eyes  serve  for  ears  to  the  deaf. 

60.  The  last  straw  broke  the  camel’s 

back. 

61.  The  proof  of  a pudding  is  in  the  eat- 

ing. 
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62.  The  reward  of  perseverance  is  sure. 

63.  The  worm  will  turn. 

64.  There’s  many  a slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and 

the  lip. 

65.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

66.  Time  is  money. 

67.  Well  begun  is  half  done. 

68.  What  can’t  be  cured  must  be  en- 

dured. 

69.  When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door, 

love  flies  out  at  the  window. 

70.  When  the  cat  is  away  the  mice  will 

play. 

71.  Where  there’s  a will,  there’s  a way. 

72.  Where  there’s  smoke,  there’s  fire. 

73.  While  there’s  life,  there’s  hope. 

74.  You  may  lead  a horse  to  water,  but 

you  cannot  make  him  drink. 

75.  Zeal  without  knowledge  is  the  sister 

of  folly. 


Colloquial  Forms 

241.  The  forms  that  are  given  below  for 
practise  are  especially  common  in  the  asking 
of  questions.  The  first  few  words  of  a question 
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are  frequently  the  key  to  the  whole.  To  lose 
them  means  failure;  to  get  them  means  suc- 
cess. The  value  of  the  repeated  practise  of 
these  forms,  thus  fixing  them  in  the  visual 
memory,  is  therefore  apparent. 

The  practise  should  be  both  with  an  as- 
sistant and  with  the  mirror.  As  an  example 
for  the  practise  with  an  assistant,  take  the 
form,  “How  long.”  The  assistant  should 
compose  sentences  beginning  with  the  form, 
and  following  it  with  each  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs  and  any  other  words  that  commonly 
do  follow  it.  Two  or  three  sentences  for  each 
auxiliary  verb  should  be  given;  these  sentences 
should  be  varied  in  thought,  and  such  as  would 
be  apt  to  be  used  with  the  form.  Complete 
examples  are  here  given  for  the  form,  “How 
long.” 

(1)  How  long  have  you  been  here.^ 

they  been  abroad.'^ 
we  been  away  from  home.^ 
has  he  been  working.^ 
he  been  out  of  work.?^ 

a a ic  *■  i * • ^ 

it  been  raining? 
had  the  storm  lasted? 

**  they  been  out  of  town? 
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How  long  had  you  waited  for  me? 

“ “ am  I to  wait  for  you? 

“ “ “ I to  practise  my  lesson?  . 

“ “is  the  pencil? 

“ “ “ the  room? 

“ “ “ the  table? 

“ “ are  you  going  to  be  in  town? 

“ “ “ you  to  be  on  the  ocean? 

“ “ “ they  to  remain  West? 

“ “ was  the  concert? 

“ “ “ the  opera? 

“ “ “ the  play? 

“ “ were  they  in  the  city? 

“ “ “ you  on  your  vacation? 

“ “ “ they  to  be  abroad  this 

summer? 

“ “ will  you  be  away? 

“ “ “ they  be  in  town? 

“ “ “ he  keep  the  secret? 

“ “ would  you  be  willing  to 

wait? 

“ “ “ you  like  to  live  abroad? 

“ “ “ you  like  to  live? 

“ “ shall  we  put  up  with  it? 

“ “ “ I boil  the  eggs? 

“ “ should  we  wait  for  him? 

“ “ “ I chew  my  food? 
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long  do  you  think  it  will  rain? 

“ “ they  want  to  think  the 

matter  over? 

“ “ we  stop  at  Buffalo? 

“ does  he  expect  to  be  gone? 

“ “ he  stay  abroad? 

“ “ the  rainy  season  last? 

“ did  they  remain  South? 

“ “ the  storm  last? 

“ “ you  wait  for  me? 

“ may  we  use  the  ’phone? 

“ “ I keep  the  book? 

“ “ we  have  for  study? 

“ might  I have  to  walk? 

“ “ we  have  to  wait? 

“ can  you  keep  a secret? 

“ “ you  hold  your  breath? 

“ “ you  swim? 

“ could  you  keep  quiet? 

“ “ they  walk  without  stop- 

ping? 

“ must  we  stay  here? 

I practise  my  lesson? 

“ ought  we  to  rest? 

she  to  remain  South? 
before  you  will  come  back? 
she  goes  away? 
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How  long  ago  were  you  in  Washington? 

were  you  abroad  r 
“ since  you  left  New  York? 

you  saw  your  iriendr 


In  practising  these  forms  before  the  mirror 
the  aim  should  be  to  familiarize  the  eye  both 
with  the  form  and  with  the  auxiliary  verb 
that  follows  it.  Saying  the  complete  sentence, 
concentrate  (but  do  not  emphasize)  on  the 
form  “How  long”;  then  repeat  the  sentence 
and  concentrate  on  the  auxiliary  verb.  The 
order  of  these  verbs  should  be  rearranged, 
bringing  together  for  contrast  and  comparison 
those  verbs  that  are  apt  to  be  confused.  The 
sentences  do  not  need  to  be  varied  save  as  the 
requirements  of  grammar  may  demand.  The 
sentences  given  below  will  illustrate  these 
points;  the  grouping  of  the  verbs  apt  to  be  con- 
fused is  indicated  by  the  separating  spaces.  Go 
over  each  group  many  times. 

How  long  has  he  been  here? 

“ “ does  “ stay  “ ? 

“ “ is  “ to  be  “ ? 


66 


66 

66 


has  he  been  here 
had  “ “ “ 


? 

? 


? 
i ■ 

j 

f 

i- 

V 

K 

i 


66 


66 
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How  long  did  he  stay  here? 

“ “ is  “ to  be  “ ? 

am  I to  be  here? 
may  he  “ “ ? 

“ “ might  “ “ “ ? 

“ “ must  “ “ “ ? 

was  he  to  be  here? 

“ “ were  you  “ “ “ ? 

“ “ will  “ be  “ ? 

would  “ “ ? 

“ “ would  you  stay  here? 

“ “ could  “ “ “ ? 

“ “ do  “ ‘‘  ? 

shall  I be  here? 
should  “ “ “ ? 

have  you  been  here? 

“ “ are  “ to  be  “ ? 

ought  “ “ “ ? 

It  is  well,  also,  after  having  used  the  mirror, 
to  practise  the  sentences  according  to  this 
grouping  with  your  assistant. 
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The  methods  of  practise  indicated  for 
“How  long”  will  apply  also  to  the  other 
forms  which  are  here  tabulated  for  convenience 
of  use. 


(2) 


How  much 


66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

66 

have  you  left?  . . 

has 

had 

am 

is 

are 

was 

were 

will  

would 

shall 

should 

do 

does 

did 

may 

might 

can 

could 

must 

ought  

time  have  you  left? 
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How  much  money  will  it  take? 

“ “ better  this  will  be. 

“ “ worse  it  might  have  been. 

(3)  How  far  have  we  come? 

“ “has 

(etc.,  using  all  auxiliary  verbs). 

How  far  away  is  the  river? 

“ “ up  the  street  is  the  house? 

“ “ down  shall  I go? 

“ “ back  shall  I sit? 

“ “ ahead  can  you  see? 

“ “ front  is  your  seat? 

(4)  How  many  have  you  told  about  it? 

“ “has 

(etc.,  using  all  auxiliary  verbs) 

How  many  people  were  there? 

mistakes  have  I made? 

“ “ milesanhour  can  you  walk? 

(5)  How  soon  have  you  planned  to  come? 

“ ‘‘has  ......  . 

(etc.,  using  all  auxiliary  verbs) 
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(6)  How  hard  have  you  tried? 

JJ.C4/0  ••••••• 

(etc.,  using  all  auxiliary  verbs) 

How  hard  it  rains! 

the  wind  blows! 

(7)  What  have  you  done  for  him? 

has 

(etc.,  using  all  auxiliary  verbs) 

(8)  What  have 

(etc.,  using  all  auxiliary  verbs) 

(9)  When  have 

(etc.,  using  all  auxiliary  verbs) 

(10)  Where  have 

(etc.,  using  all  auxiliary  verbs) 

(11)  Which  have 

(etc.,  using  all  auxiliary  verbs) 

Which  book  do  you  want? 

“ house  do  you  like  best? 

“ way  shall  I go? 

“ direction  shall  I take? 

“ car  do  I take? 

“ day  suits  you  best? 

“ hour  do  you  prefer? 
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(12)  Who  have 

(etc.,  using  all  auxiliary  verbs) 

(13)  Have  I (we,  you,  they)  . . . 

Has  he  (she,  it) 

Had  I (he,  she,  it,  we,  you,  they) 

(etc.,  using  all  auxiliary  verbs  and 
all  pronouns). 

(14)  Haven’t 

Hasn’t 

Hadn’t 

Isn’t 

Aren’t  

Wasn’t 

Weren’t 

Won’t 

Wouldn’t 

Shan’t 

Shouldn’t 

Don’t 

Doesn’t 

Didn’t 

Mayn’t 

Mightn’t 

Can’t 

Couldn’t 

Mustn’t  

Oughtn’t 
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(15)  Why  haven’t 

hasn’t 

(etc.,  using  all  negative  contrac- 
tions) 

(16)  I’m 

I’ll 

I’d 

I’ve 

He’s 

He’ll  

He’d 

She’s 

She’ll  

She’d  

We’re 

We’ll  

We’d  

We’ve 

You’re 

You’ll 

You’d 

You’ve 

They’re 

They’ll 

They’d 

They’ve  


SECTION  VI 


HOMOPHENOUS  WORDS 

242.  The  fact  that  the  sounds  in  several 
consonant  groups  have  the  same  visible 
movements  gives  rise  to  a considerable  body 
of  homophenous  words — that  is,  words  that 
look  very  similar  or  alike.  The  two  sounds 
/ and  V in  “few”  and  “view”  appear  exactly 
the  same  when  the  words  are  spoken  natur- 
ally. So  also  do  p,  h,  and  m in  the  words 
“pie,”  “buy,”  and  “my.”  Such  words  can- 
not be  told  apart  by  their  formation  unless 
the  movements  be  exaggerated;  and  exagger- 
ation, as  has  been  said  repeatedly,  is  something 
which  the  student  must  guard  against  most 
carefully  lest  false  impressions  be  made  and 
the  eye  be  taught  to  expect  facial  character- 
istics which  will  never  be  seen  in  ordinary 
conversation.  These  words  must  be  dis- 
tinguished, then,  not  by  their  formation,  but 
by  the  thought  or  context  in  which  they  are 
used. 
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The  problem  is  similar  to  that  which  con- 
fronts those  who  are  not  deaf  when  called  on 
to  distinguish  between  such  homophonous 
or  like-sounding  words  as  “seem”  and  “seam,” 
“teem”  and  “team,”  “rough”  and  “ruff”; 
but  the  homophenous  words  far  outnumber 
the  homophonous,  and  by  just  so  much  is  our 
problem  more  difficult  of  solution.  And  yet 
it  is  not  so  serious  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight. 
Take  the  two  words  “few”  and  “view” — it 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  a sentence  in  which, 
if  the  rest  of  the  sentence  be  understood,  one 
of  these  words  could  be  mistaken  for  the 
other.  Surely  it  is  easy  enough  to  substitute 

the  right  word  in  “There  is  a beautiful 

from  my  window,”  or  in,  “I  have  only  a 

minutes  to  spare.”  Or  take  the  homophenous 
group,  “pie,”  “buy,”  and  “my,” — if  at 'the 
table  you  should  be  asked:  “Will  you  have 

a piece  of  apple ?”  I think  you  would 

answer  “yes”  without  any  qualms  that  you 
might  be  eating  “buy”  or  “my.”  Our  com- 
mon sense  solves  this  problem  for  us  so  fre- 
quently and  so  readily  that  the  seriousness 
of  it  is  much  less  than  anyone  without  the 
experience  would  suppose. 

In  part  the  method  of  solving  the  problem 
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arising  from  liomophcnous  words  is  by  such 
work  as  I directed  in  Chapter  V on  the  prac- 
tise with  stories — that  is,  practise  in  training 
the  mind  to  grasp  the  thought  as  a whole. 
More  particularly,  however,  the  method  should 
be  devoted  to  exercises  with  homophenous 
words  themselves.  Notice  first  the  origin 
of  such  words.  The  three  sounds,  p,  b,  and 
m,  looking  just  alike,  may  be  substituted  one 
for  the  other  in  so  far  as  the  substitution  per- 
mits forming  another  word.  In  the  word 
“boom,”  substitute  p for  b,  and  also  p for 
m,  and  you  have  “poop.”  But  no  other  sub- 
stitutions are  possible  here,  for  if  we  try  to 
make  them  we  get  “poom,”  “poob,”  “boop,” 
“moom,  “moop,”  and  “moob,”  none  of  which 
are  words.  Now,  remembering  again  that 
t,  d,  and  n all  have  the  same  movement,  the. 
flat-tongue-to-gum,  see  how  many  substitu- 
tions can  be  made  in  the  word  “bad”  so  as 
to  create  new  words  all  of  which  are  ho- 
mophenous. Bad,  bat,  ban,  band,  pad,  pat, 
pan,  pant,  mad,  mat,  man. 

The  sounds  which  have  homophenous  for- 
mations are,  in  the  consonants,  (1)  p,  5,  m; 
(2)  /,  v;  (3)  wh,  w;  (4)  s,  z;  (5)  sh,  zh,  ch,  j, 
(soft  g) ; (6)  t,  d,  n;  (7)  k,  g,  ng.  The  last  two 
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of  these  groups  are  also  almost  mutually 
homophenous.  In  the  vowels  we  have  no 
absolutely  homophenous  sounds,  though  short 
e and  long  a are  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  distinguish  except  by  the 
context  of  the  sentence. 

The  list  of  homophenous  words  given  below 
does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  possi- 
bilities, but  it  is  a fairly  complete  list  of  hom- 
ophenes in  common  use.  I arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  words  in  the  group, 
first  where  there  are  two  words  that  look  alike, 
then  three,  and  so  on.  For  one  lesson  or 
practise  period,  about  twenty  to  twenty-five 
words  may  be  used.  That  is  ten  to  twelve 
groups  of  two  words  each,  seven  or  eight  of 
three  words,  five  or  six  of  four  words,  four  or 
five  of  five  words,  etc. 

First,  the  student  should  memorize  the 
words  of  each  group  selected  for  practise — 
that  is,  he  should  know  each  and  all  of  the 
words  of  each  homophenous  group  so  that  he 
can  say  them  without  referring  to  the  printed 
page.  Try  the  words  also  before  the  mirror 
to  familiarize  yourself  with  their  formation. 

Then  compose  sentences  in  your  own  mind 
for  each  of  the  words,  as  many  sentences  as 
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are  naturally  suggested  by  them.  The  sen- 
tences should  be  simple,  not  involved,  and 
the  aim  should  be  to  compose  the  sentences 
quickly,  not  to  stop  and  try  to  puzzle  them  out. 

Finally,  have  your  assistant  compose  for 
you  sentences  for  each  of  the  words.  Pref- 
erably he  should  write  the  sentences  down, 
and  then  read  them  to  you;  though  if  your 
assistant  be  apt  at  composing  the  sentences 
they  may  be  given  to  you  offhand.  In  any 
case  they  should  be  given  smoothly  and  with- 
out hesitation.  I find  it  advisable  in  chang- 
ing from  one  group  to  another  to  tell  the  pupil 
only  one  of  the  words  in  the  new  group,  and 
then  give  the  sentences  skipping  around — that 
is,  not  in  the  order  as  the  words  stand. 

I will  give  as  examples  sentences  for  a few 
of  the  groups  given  below: 

Ache,  egg. — Have  you  a headache  this  after- 
noon.?^ Did  you  have  a soft-boiled  egg  for 
breakfast? 

Ascend,  ascent,  assent. — Will  you  ascend  the 
mountain?  I gave  my  assent  to  the  plan. 
The  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  very  rough. 
Will  you  ascend  the  rough  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain? Will  you  give  your  assent  for  me  to 
ascend  the  rough  ascent  of  the  mountain? 
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Air,  hair,  hare,  heir. — Do  you  feel  the  air 
from  the  window?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
race  between  the  hare  and  the  tortoise?  She 
has  beautiful  long  hair.  She  was  heir  to  a large 
fortune. 

If  at  any  time  you  fail  to  understand  the 
sentence,  your  assistant  should  write  down  for 
you  some  key  word  other  than  that  one  of  the 
homophenous  group  that  is  being  used.  In 
the  sentence,  “She  was  heir  to  a large  for- 
tune,” the  word  written  for  you  should  be 
“fortune,”  not  “heir.”  Then  try  the  sen- 
tence again. 

The  fewer  the  words  in  a group,  the  easier 
as  a rule  will  the  sentences  be;  so  that  the 
arrangement  below  gives  the  groups  in  the 
order  of  difficulty. 

(1)  Two  words  in  a group: 

ache,  egg 
allowed,  aloud 
boom,  poop 
chair,  share 
chamois,  shabby 
class,  glass 
colonel,  kernel 
crease,  grease 
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dazzle,  tassel 
displace,  displays 
draft,  draught 
falls,  false 
fault,  vault 
ferry,  very 
fogs,  fox 
grand,  grant 
guessed,  guest 
handsome,  hansom 
home,  hope 
lessen,  lesson 
liar,  lyre 
myth,  pith 
nerve,  turf 
omen,  open 

phonograph,  photograph 

profit,  prophet 

rough,  ruff 

shame,  shape 

sin,  sit 

smell,  spell 

smoke,  spoke 

smudge,  sponge 

square,  swear 

suite,  sweet 

yoke,  yolk 
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(2)  Three  words  in  a group 
abound,  about,  amount 
act,  hacked,  hanged 
ascend,  ascent,  assent 
aught,  awed,  ought 
beach,  beech,  peach 
bird,  burn,  pert 
blush,  plunge,  plush 
chain,  Jade,  shade 
choir,  quire,  wire 
chop.  Job,  shop 
cold,  colt,  gold 
crack,  crag,  crank 
croup,  groom,  group 
deep,  team,  teem 
dime,  time,  type 
ear,  hear,  here 
elm,  helm,  help 
float,  flowed,  flown 
foul,  fowl,  vowel 
hoes,  hose,  owes 
idle,  idol,  idyl 
Jiggle,  Jingle,  shingle 
lack,  lag,  lank 
luck,  lug,  lung 
meal,  peal,  peel 
plum,  plumb,  plump 
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rabbit,  rabid,  rapid 
ran,  rant,  rat 
ram,  rap,  wrap 
roam,  robe,  rope 
run,  runt,  rut 
search,  serge,  surge 
shone,  showed,  shown 
slab,  slam,  slap 
sleight,  slide,  slight 
snare,  stair,  stare 
snub,  stub,  stump 
some,  sum,  sup 
swab,  swamp,  swap 
thawed,  thorn,  thought 
thick,  thing,  think 
throat,  throne,  thrown 
which,  wish,  witch 

(3)  Four  words  in  a group: 
aid,  ate,  eight,  hate 
air,  hair,  hare,  heir 
all,  awl,  hall,  haul 
barge,  march,  marsh,  parch 
badge,  batch,  match,  patch 
beak,  meek,  peak,  peek 
birch,  merge,  purge,  perch 
black,  blank,  plank,  plaque 
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bump,  mum,  pump,  pup 

cab,  camp,  cap,  gap 

choose,  chews,  juice,  shoes 

come,  cub,  cup,  gum 

creed,  greed,  green,  greet 

crutch,  crunch,  crush,  grudge 

dale,  nail,  tail,  tale 

dame,  name,  tame,  tape 

die,  dye,  tie,  nigh 

doubt,  down,  town,  noun 

gild,  gilt,  guilt,  killed 

ground,  crowd,  crown,  crowned 

him,  hip,  hymn,  imp 

hinge,  hitch,  inch,  itch 

money,  muddy,  putty,  bunny 

plant,  bland,  plaid,  plan 

raise,  race,  rays,  raze 

rank,  rack,  rag,  rang 

sack,  sag,  sang,  sank 

scene,  seat,  seed,  seen 

shun,  jut,  shunt,  shut 

spine,  smite,  spied,  spite 

staid,  stain,  stained,  state 

straight,  strained,  strait,  strayed 

truck,  drug,  drunk,  trunk 

wad,  wan,  wand,  what 

wait,  wade,  wane,  weight 
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(4)  Five  words  in  a group: 

beer,  bier,  mere,  peer,  pier 

bob,  mob,  mop,  pop,  bomb 

braid,  brain,  brayed,  prate,  prayed 

bustle,  muscle,  mussel,  muzzle,  puzzle 

chewed,  chute,  June,  jute,  shoot 

crab,  cram,  cramp,  grab,  gramme 

dim,  dip,  tip,  nip,  nib 

dose,  doze,  toes,  nose,  knows 

duck,  dug,  tongue,  tuck,  tug 

earn,  heard,  herd,  hurt,  urn 

fad,  fan,  fat,  van,  vat 

guide,  guyed,  kind,  kine,  kite 

knot,  nod,  not,  dot,  tot 

led,  lead,  lend,  lent,  let 

missile,  missal,  mistle,  pistil,  pistol 

neat,  knead,  need,  dean,  deed 

rig,  rick,  ring,  rink,  wring 

right,  ride,  rind,  rite,  write 

road,  roan,  rode,  rote,  rowed 


(5)  Six  words  in  a group: 

add,  at,  had,  hand,  hat,  ant 
back,  bag,  bang,  bank,  pack,  pang 
banner,  banter,  batter,  manner,  mat- 
ter, patter 
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bare,  bear,  mare,  pair,  pare,  pear 
bud,  but,  bun,  butt,  mud,  pun 
can,  canned,  cant,  can’t,  cad,  cat 
cent,  scent,  sent,  send,  said,  set 
coat,  code,  cone,  cote,  goad,  goat 
crate,  crane,  grade,  grain,  grate,  great 
done,  dun,  ton,  none,  nun,  nut 
hone,  hoed,  oat,  owed,  own,  owned 
hues,  hews,  ooze,  whose,  ewes,  yews 
quick,  whig,  wick,  wig,  wing,  wink 
quite,  white,  whine,  wide,  wind,  wine 
raid,  rain,  rained,  rate,  reign,  reigned 

(6)  Seven  words  in  a group: 

boat,  bone,  mode,  moan,  mote,  moat, 
mowed 

bound,  bout,  bowed,  mound,  mount, 
pound,  pout 

brick,  brig,  bring,  brink,  prick,  prig, 
prink 

dab,  dam,  damp,  nap,  nab,  tab,  tap 
side,  cite,  sighed,  sight,  sign,  signed, 
‘ site 

wed,  wen,  wend,  went,  wet,  when,  whet 
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(7)  Eight  words  in  a group: 

bead,  bean,  beat,  beet,  mean,  meat, 
meet,  peat 

dead,  debt,  den,  dent,  net,  ten,  tend, 
tent 

(8)  Nine  words  in  a group: 

baize,  base,  bass,  bays,  mace,  maize, 
maze,  pace,  pays 

bend,  bent,  meant,  mend,  pent,  bed, 
bet,  pen,  pet 

dew,  due,  do,  to,  too,  two,  new,  knew, 
gnu 

(9)  Ten  words  in  a group: 

died,  dine,  dyed,  tide,  tied,  tight,  tine, 
night,  knight,  nine 

fade,  faint,  fane,  fate,  feign,  feint, 
fete,  vain,  vane,  vein 

(10)  Eleven  words  in  a group: 

bad,  ban,  bat,  mad,  mat,  pad,  pat, 
pan,  pant,  man,  band 
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(II)  Thirteen  words  in  a group: 

bait,  bane,  bayed,  made,  maid,  main, 
mate,  mane,  paid,  pate,  pane,  pain, 
paint 

Enough  material  is  given  above  to  keep  the 
student  occupied  for  some  time.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, devote  all  your  time  for  practise  in  one 
day  to  this,  or  to  any  other  one  thing.  Re- 
member that  it  is  the  varied,  all-around  prac-  i 
tise  that  develops  the  best  lip-reader.  After  . 
the  homophenous  words  given  have  been  com-  : 
pleted,  go  through  them  again  in  review.  ! 

In  addition  it  will  be  found  helpful  to  do  ; 
original  work  in  thinking  out  ^oups  of  ho-  j 
mophenous  words  for  yourself.  Given  one  word,  i 
try  to  find  all  possible  homophenes;  and  when  | 
you  have  found  them,  practise  as  previously  i 
directed.  I give  herewith  a few  words  which  ; 
will  serve  as  a basis  for  this  work,  but  when  } 
this  list  is  exhausted,  select  other  words  your-  i 
self  from  any  source: 


(12)  whom 

creep 

chord 

baggage 

beam 

dry 

malt 

brace 

prove 

eve 

fur 

firm 

brim 

whip 

pew 

five 
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buy 

ripe 

love 

owl 

poor 

light 

pod 

spear 

muss 

jam 

friend 

aim 

birth 

leaf 

flower 

pull 

fight 

warm 

hiss 

strive 

push 

tell 

fair 

comb 

A still  further  source  of  material  may  be 
found  in  Miss  Snow’s  “My  List  of  Ho- 
mophenous  Words,”  published  by  The  Volta 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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APPENDIX  A 

TABLE  OF  VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS 


Accented  Vowels 

Example 

Movements 

long  a 

face 

extended-medium  -f 
relaxed-narrow 

short  a 

mat 

extended-wide 

Italian  a (ah) 

far 

relaxed-wide 

broad  a (aw) 

awe 

puckered-wide 

a before  strong  r 

tare 

extended-medium 

long  e 

be 

extended-narrow 

short  e 

get 

extended-medium 

e before  strong  r 

fierce 

relaxed-narrow 

long  i 

giant 

relaxed-wide  + 
relaxed-narrow 

short  i 

pit  e 

relaxed-narrow 

long  6 

ope 

puckered-wide  + 
puckered- variable 

short  6 

con,  oflf 

relaxed-wide,  or 
puckered-wide 

6 before  strong  r 

ore 

puckered-wide 

long  6b 

too 

puckered-narrow 

short  6b 

Ml 

puckered-medium 

6b  before  strong  r 

sure 

puckered-medium 

ow,  on 

how,  out 

relaxed- wide  + 

puckered-variable 

oy 

hoy  ' 

puckered-wide  -h 
relaxed-narrow 

long  u 

acciise 

relaxed-narrow  + 
puckered-narrow 

short  ii 

lip 

relaxed-medium 

u before  r 

cure 

relaxed-narrow  + 
puckered-medium 
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Unaccented  Vowels 

Example 

Movements 

long  a 

surface 

relaxed-narrow,  or 
relaxed-medium 

short  a 

material 

relaxed-medium 

Italian  a (ah) 

sofa 

relaxed-medium 

broad  a (aw) 

awgust 

(adj.) 

puckered-wide,  or 
relaxed-medium 

a before  strong  r 

elementary 

relaxed-narrow,  or 
relaxed-medium 

long  e 

befall 

relaxed-narrow,  or 
relaxed-medium 

short  e 

target 

relaxed-narrow,  or 
relaxed-medium 

e before  strong  r 

ferocious 

relaxed-narrow,  or 
relaxed-medium 

long  I 

gigantic 

relaxed-narrow,  or 
relaxed-medium 

short  1 

pulpit 

relaxed-narrow,  or 
relaxed-medium 

long  o 

opinion 

relaxed-medium 

short  6 

convince, 

oflScial 

relaxed-medium 

o before  strong  r 

oration 

relaxed-medium 

long  do 

today 

puckered-medium, 
or  relaxed-medium 

short  do 

awfal 

relaxed-medium 

oo  before  strong  r 

erasure 

relaxed-medium 

long  u 

accusation 

rel.-nar.-fpuck.-med., 
or  rel-nari-rel.-med. 

short  u 

upon 

relaxed-medium 

u before  r 

accurate 

relaxed-narrow  i- 
relaxed-medium 
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TABLE  OF  CONSONANTS 

The  consonants  are  here  arranged  alphabetically  for 
convenience  of  reference. 

b,  as  in  “bat,”  lip-shut 
c (soft)  as  in  “cent,”  tremor-at-corners 
c (hard),  as  in  “cat,”  throat  movement 
ch  (soft),  as  in  “church,”  lip-projected 
ch  (hard),  as  in  “choir,”  throat  movement 
d,  as  in  “die,”  flat-tongue-to-gum 
f,  as  in  “few,”  lip-to-teeth 
g (soft),  as  in  “gem,”  lip-projected 
g (hard),  as  in  “go,”  throat  movement 
h,  as  in  “he,”  no  movement 

j,  as  in  “jam,”  lip-projected 

k,  as  in  “kin,”  throat  movement 

l,  as  in  “leaf,”  pointed-tongue-to-gum 

m,  as  in  “my,”  lip-shut 

n,  as  in  “nigh,”  flat-tongue-to-gum 
ng,  as  in  “rang,”  throat  movement 
nk,  as  in  “rank,”  throat  movement 

p,  as  in  “pie,”  lip-shut 

ph,  as  in  “sylph,”  lip-to-teeth 

q,  as  in  “quart,”  throat  movement 

r,  as  in  “reef,”  puckered-corners 

s,  as  in  “saw,”  tremor-at-corners 
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sh,  as  in  “ship,”  lip-projected 

t,  as  in  “tie,”  flat-tongue-to-gum 

th,  as  in  “thigh,”  and  “thy,”  tongue-to-teeth 

V,  as  in  “view,”  lip-to-teeth 

w,  as  in  “war,”  puckered- variable 

wh,  as  in  “wharf,”  puckered- variable 

X,  as  in  “box,”  throat  movement-btremor-at-corners 

X,  as  in  “Xenia,”  tremor-at-corners 

y,  as  in  “you,”  relaxed-narrow 

z,  as  in  “zone,”  tremor-at-corners 
z (zh),  as  in  “azure,”  lip-projected 
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THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  78/A  Thousand. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.Zoo.  6s.  Also  Fcap. 
Zvo.  Cloth,  4J.  6d.  net ; Leather,  54.  net. 
DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.  Twenty- 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6i.  Also  Fcap, 
8t>o.  Cloth,  4i.  6d.  net ; Leather,  si.  net. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary).  THE  COM- 
PLETE WORKS.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  A 
New  and  Revised  Edition  in  Six  Volumes. 
With  Frontispiece.  Fcap.  8ro.  ss.  each. 
The  volumes  are  : — 

I.  Miscellaneous  Prose,  ii.  Elia  and 
THE  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  hi.  Books 
for  Children,  iy.  Plays  and  Poems. 
T.  and  Yi.  Letters. 


8 Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Lankester  (Sir  Fay).  SCIENCE  FROM 
AN  EASY  CHAIR.  Illustrated.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Boa.  6j. 

Le  Bra*  (Anatole).  THE  LAND  OF 
PARDONS.  Translated  by  Frances  M. 
Gostling.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Boa.  fir. 

Lee  (Gerald  Stanley).  INSPIRED  MIL- 
LIONAIRES. Cr.  Boa.  3r.  (id.  net. 
•CROWDS.  Cr.  Boa.  fir. 

Look  (Walter).  ST.  PAUL,  THE 
MASTER  BUILDER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Boa.  3r.  6d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  Boa.  fir. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver).  THE  SUBSTANCE 
OF  FAITH,  ALLIED  WITH  SCIENCE  : 
A Catechism  for  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Boa.  is.  net. 

MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE : A Study 
OF  THE  Influence  op  the  Advance  in 
Scientific  Knowledge  upon  our  Under- 
standing of  Christianity.  Ninth 
Edition.  Demy  Boa.  sr.  net.  Also  Fcap. 
Boa.  ir.  net. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  MAN : A Study  in 
Unrecognised  Human  Faculty.  Fifth 
Edition.  Wide  Cr.  Boa.  sr.  net. 

REASON  AND  BELIEF.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Boa.  3r.  td.  net. 

MODERN  PROBLEMS.  Cr.  Boa.  sr.  net. 


FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Seventh 
Edition.  Fcap  Boo.  sr. 

CHARACTER  AND  COMEDY.  Sixth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Boa.  sr. 

THE  GENTLEST  ART:  A Choice  of 
Letters  by  Entertaini.ng  Hands. 
Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  Boa.  ss. 

THE  SECOND  POST.  Third  Edition. 
Fcap.  Boa.  s^. 

HER  INFINITE  VARIETY  : A Feminine 
Portrait  Gallery.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Boa.  $s. 

GOOD  COMPANY:  A Rally  of  Men. 

Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Boa.  sr. 

ONE  DAY  AND  ANOTHER.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  Boa.  s-f- 
OLD  LAMPS  FOR  NEW.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Boa.  jr. 

LISTENER’S  LURE : An  Oblique  Narra- 
tion. Ninth  Edition.  Fcap.  Boa.  $s. 
OVER  BEMERTON'S:  An  Easy-Going 
Chronicle.  Tenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Boa. 
Si- 

MR.  INGLESIDE.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Boa.  sr. 

THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  : An  Anecdotal 
Guide  to  the  British  Painters  and 
Paintings  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Fcap.  Boa.  ar.  (id.  net. 

See  also  Lamb  (Charles). 

Lydekker  (R.)  and  Otbers.  REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA,  FISHES,  AND  LOWER 
CHORDATA.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Cunning- 
ham. Illustrated.  Demy  Boa.  lor.  td.  net. 


Lorlmer  (George  Horace).  LETTERS 
FROM  A SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Illustrated.  Twenty- 
fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Boa.  3r.  td.  Also 
Fcap.  Boa.  is.  net. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Boa.  fir.  *Also  Cr. 
Boa.  sr.  net. 

Luoas  (B.  y.).  THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.  Illostrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Demy 
Boa.  IS.  fid.  net. 

A WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  Illus- 
trated. Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Boa.  fir. 
A WANDERER  IN  LONDON.  Illus- 
trated. Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Boa.  fir. 
A WANDERER  IN  PARIS.  Illustrated. 
Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Boa.  fir.  A Iso  Fcap. 
Svo.  Si- 

A WANDERER  IN  FLORENCE.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Boa.  fii. 
THE  OPEN  ROAD:  A Little  Book  for 
Wayfarers.  Nineteenth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Boa.  Si-  India  Paper,  js.  td. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  : A Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap. 
Boa.  Si- 


Lydekker  (R.).  THE  OX  AND  ITS 
KINDRED.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Boa.  fir. 


Uaoanlay  (Lord).  CRITICAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F. 
C.  Montague.  Three  Volumes.  Cr.  Boa. 
iBr. 


McCabe  (Joiepy.  THE  DECAY  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ROME.  Third  Edition. 
Demy  Boa.  yr.  td.  net. 

THE  EMPRESSES  OF  ROME.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Boa.  isr.  td.  net. 


HacCartby  (Desmond)  and  Russell 
(Agatba).  LADY  JOHN  RUSSELL:  A 
Memoir.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Demy  Boa.  lor.  td.  net. 

McOnllagb  (Francis).  THE  FALL  OF 
ABD-UL-HAMID.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Boa.  loi.  firf.  net. 


McDougall  (Willlani). 
TION  TO  SOCIAL 


AN  INTRODUC- 
ES YCHO  LOGY. 


Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Boa.  sr.  net. 


BODY  AND  MIND:  A History  and  a 
Defence  of  Animism.  Second  Edition 
Donee  Boa.  tor.  td.  net. 
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« Hdlle.  Mori ' (Author  of).  ST.  CATHER- 
INE OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
Illustrated.  Stamd  Edition.  Dtmy  Svo. 
■jt.  6d.  net. 


Maetarllnek  (Manrlee).  THE  BLUE 
BIRD : A Fairy  Play  iw  Six  Acts. 
Translated  by  Albxandbr  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.  Fcaf.  8oa.  Deckle  Ed^. 
net.  Alee  Fcap.  800.  u.  net.  An  Hlditlon, 
illnstrated  in  colour  by  F.  Cayley  Robin- 
son, is  also  pnblisbed.  Cr.  ^to.  Gilt  top. 
aij.  net.  Of  the  aboYc  book  Thirty-two 
Editions  in  all  hare  been  issned. 

MARY  MAGDALENE : A Play  in  Three 
Acts.  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
DB  Mattos.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8no. 
Deckle  Edges.  31.  6<f.  net.  A Iso  Fcap.  8v*. 
IS.  net. 

DEATH-  Translated  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Fourth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Sz>0.  3X.  (>d.  net. 


Mahaffy  (J.  P.).  A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  THE  PTOLEMAIC  DYNASTY. 
lUastrated.  Cr.  Soo.  6s. 


Maitland  (F.  W,).  ROMAN  CANON  LAW 
IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Royal  81W.  ^s.  6d. 

Marett  (R.  E.).  THE  THRESHOLD  OF 
RELIGION.  Cr.  8cw.  3J.  6d.  net. 

Marriott  (Charles).  A SPANISH  HOLI- 
DAY. Illnstrated.  Demy  Boo.  js.  6d.  net. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RHINE. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Boa.  lor.  6d.  net. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  B.).  THE  LIFE  AND 
TIMES  OF  LUCIUS  CARY,  VIS- 
COUNT FALKLAND.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  800.  ^s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLAND  SINCE  WATERLOO.  Demy 
Ba>o.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Masefield  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON’S TIME.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Boo. 
3T.  6d.  net. 

A S^LOR'S  GARLAND.  Selected  and 
Edited.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Boo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

Mastermmn  (C.  P.  G.).  TENNYSON 
ASA  REUGIOUS  TEACHER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Sev.  6j. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8c«.  6r.  Also  Fce^. 
8fw.  IS  net. 


Hayne  (Ethel  Colburn).  BYRON.  Illus- 
trated. In  Two  Volumes.  Demy  800.  air. 
net. 

Medley  (D.  J.l  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF  ENGLISH  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY.  Cr.  Boo.  js.  6d.  net. 
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Methuen  (A.  M.  S.).  ENGLAND’S  RUIN  ; 
Discussed  in  Fourteen  Letters  to  a 
Protectionist.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Boo. 
2d.  net. 

Miles  (Eustace).  LIFE  AFTER  LIFE; 
OR,  The  Theory  of  Reincarnation. 
Cr.  Boo.  os.  6d.  net. 

THE  POWER  OF  CONCENTRATION: 
How  TO  Acquire  it.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Boo.  3T.  6d.  net. 

Millais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS.  Illustrated.  New  Edition. 
Demy  Boo.  js.  6d.  net. 

Milne  (J.  G.).  A HISTORY  OF  EGYPT 
UNDER  ROMAN  RULE.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Boa.  6s. 

Moffat  (Mary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Boo.  6r. 

MARIA  THERESA.  Illnstrated.  Demy 
800.  ror.  6d.  net. 

Money  (L,  G.  Chlozza).  RICHES  AND 
POVERTY,  1910.  Tenth  and  Revised 
Edition.  Demy  Boo.  5s.  net. 

MONEY’S  FISCAL  DICTIONARY,  1910. 

Second  Edition.  Demy  Boo.  $s.  net. 
THINGS  THAT  MATTER:  Papers  on 
Subjects  which  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
UNDER  Discussion.  Demy  Boo.  5s.  net. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  DRAMATIC  VALUES. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Boo.  sr. 

Moorhouse  (E.  Hallam).  NELSON’S 
LADY  HAMILTON.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  Boa.  js.  6d.  net. 

Morgan  (C.  Lloyd).  INSTINCT  AND 
EXPERIENCE.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Boo. 
$s.  net. 

Hevlll  (Lady  Dorothy).  MY  OWN 
TIMES.  Edited  by  her  Son.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Demy  Bo*,  i^s.  net. 

Morvay  (A.  H.).  NAPLES : Past  and 
Present.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  800.  6s. 

(FDonneU  (ElUot).  WERWOLVES.  Cr. 
8e0.  5T.  net. 

Oman  (C.  W.  C.).  A HISTORY  OF  THE 
ART  OF  WAR  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.  Illustrated.  Demy  Bvo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  NORMAN 
CONQUEST.  With  Maps.  Third  Edi- 
tion.  Revised.  Demy  Boo.  lor.  id.  tiet. 
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Oxford  (M.  N.).  A HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised. 
Cr.  ivo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Pakos  (W.  C.  0.).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.  Illustrated.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Revised  by  A.  T. 
Nankivelu  Cr.  Zvo.  sj.  net. 

Parker  (Eric).  A BOOK  OF  THE 
ZOO.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8do.  Ss. 

Pears  (Sir  Edwin).  TURKEY  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
1 31.  6d.  net. 

Petrie  (W.  M.  Flinders.)  A HISTORY 
OF  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  In  Six  Volumes. 
Cr.  ivo.  6s.  each. 

VoL.  I.  From  thk  1st  to  the  XVIth 
Dynasty.  Seventh  Edition. 

VoL.  II.  The  XVIIth  and  XVIIIth 
Dynasties.  Fourth  Edition. 

VoL.  HI.  XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
VoL.  IV.  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic 
Dynasty.  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

VoL  V.  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule.  J.  G. 
Milne. 

VoL.  VI.  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

RELIGION  AND  CONSCIENCE  IN 
ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8u». 

3S.  6d. 

SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AMARNA  LETTERS.  Cr.  ivo. 

3S.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  First  Series,  ivth  to  xiith  Dynasty. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Translated  from  the 
Papyri.  Second  Series,  xviiith  to  xixth 
Dynasty.  Illustrated.  Second  Ed.tion. 
Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Phelps  (Ruth  8.).  SKIES  ITALIAN:  A 
Little  Breviary  for  Travellers  in 
Italy.  Fcap  Svo.  Leather,  sr.  net. 

Pollard  (Alfred  W.).  SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS  AND  QUARTOS.  A Study  in 
the  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
1594-1685.  Illustrated.  Folio,  air.  net. 

Porter  (G.  R.).  THE  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  NATION.  A New  Edition.  Edited 
by  F.  W.  Hirst.  Demy  Svo.  aur.  net. 

Power  (J.  O'Connor).  THE  MAKING  OF 
AN  ORATOR.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Price  (Eleanor  C.).  CARDINAL  DE 
RICHELIEU.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Price  (L.  L.).  A SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  ENGLAND 
FROM  ADAM  SMITH  TO  ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 

3s.  6d. 

Pycraft  (W.  P.).  A HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8t'<;.  lor.  6d.  net. 

Rawlings  (Gertrude  B.).  COINS  AND 
HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Regan  (C.  Talt).  THE  FRESHWATER  ' 
FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Reid  (Archdall).  THE  LAWS  OF  HERE- 
DITY. Second  Edition.  Demy  8p<i.  aix. 
net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  SELECT  STAT- 
UTES, CASES,  AND  DOCUMENTS, 

i66o-i83a.  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  HANOVER- 
IANS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.  SOS.  6d.  net. 

Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8tv. 
lor.  6d  net. 

Ross  (F.  W.  Forbes).  CANCER:  Thb 

PKOBLF.M  OF  ITS  GbnESIS  AND  TRKAT-  .• 
MBNT.  Demy  Svo.  sr.  net. 

Ryan  (P.  F.  W.).  STUART  I.IFE  AND 
MANNERS:  A Social  History.  Ulus-  ■ 
trated.  Demy  Svo.  sos.  6d.  net. 

* Ryley  (A.  Beresford).  OLD  PASTE.  I 
Illustrated.  Royal  8do.  £,3  ax.  net.  ^ 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  THE  LITTLE  f 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS  ? 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS,  j 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  hy  William  it 
Heywood.  Illustrated.  Demy  800.  5X.  net.  I 

‘Bakl’  (H.  H.  Monro).  REGINALD. 

Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  ax.  6d.  net. 
REGINALD  IN  RUSSIA.  Fcap.  Svo. 
ax.  6d.  net. 

Sandeman  (G.  A.  C.).  METTERNICH. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8rw.  lox.  6d.  net.  ' 

Bchldrowltx  (Philip).  RUBBER.  Illus- 
tiated.  Demy  Svo.  lox.  6d.  net.  \ 

Schloesaer  (H.  H.).  TRADE  UNIONISM.  ' 
Cr.  800.  ax.  6d.  \ 
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SalonsI  (Bdmnnd)«  TOMMY  SMITH’S 
ANIMALS.  Illustrated.  Twelfth  Edi- 
tion. Fcaf.  Zvo.  iJ.  W. 

TOMMY  SMITH'S  OTHER  ANIMALS. 
Illustrated.  Sixth  Edition.  Ecap.  Bvo. 
os.  6d. 

JACK'S  INSECTS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623;  1632;  1664; 
1683.  Each  ;C4  4x.  net,  or  a complete  set, 
las.  net. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Gborck  WyNDHAM.  Demy  Zve.  Buck- 
ram, lor.  6d. 

Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe).  THE  POEMS 
OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.  With 
an  Introduction  by  A.  Clutton- Brock  and 
notes  by  C.  D.  Locock.  Two  Volumes. 
Demy  Boo.  aix.  net. 

Sladen  (Douglas).  SICILY.  The  New 
Winter  Resort.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  5J.  net. 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  by  Edwin  Cannan. 
Two  Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  ais.  net. 

Smith  (Q.  F.  Herbert).  GEM  STONES 
AND  THEIR  DISTINCTIVE  CHARAC- 
TERS. Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
800.  6s.  net. 

Snell  (F.  J.).  A BOOK  OF  EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.  Cr.  800.  6s. 

THE  CUSTOMS  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  800.  6r. 

‘ Stanollffe.’  GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT S. 
Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  800.  is.  net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.).  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  Edited 
by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  A New  and  En- 
leyxtd  Edition  in  four  volumes.  Third 
Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  Each  jx.  Leather, 
each  5X.  net. 


Swanton  (E.  W.).  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s.  net. 

BRITISH  PLANT  - GALLS.  Cr.  Zvo. 
IS.  6d.  net. 

Symes  (J.  E.).  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  os.6d. 

Tabor  (Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  ELEMENTS  OF  META- 
PHYSICS. Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
los.  6d.  net. 

Taylor  (Mrs.  Basil)  (Harriet  Osgood). 

JAPANESE  GARDENS.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  4/0.  21X.  net. 

Thlbandean  (A.  C.).  BONAPARTE  AND 
THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  Fortescob.  Illustrated. 
Demy  800.  lox.  6d.  net. 

Thomas  (Edward).  MAURICE  MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8r0.  5x.  net. 

Thompson  (Francis).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 
With  a Biographical  Note  by  Wilfrid 
Mevnbll.  With  a Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Twentieth  Thousand.  Fcap.  Zvo.  $s.  net. 

Tlleston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Twentieth  Edi- 
tion. Medium  i6mo.  as.6d.net.  Also  an 
edition  in  superior  binding,  6x. 

THE  STRONGHOLD  OF  HOPE. 
Medium  i6mo.  as.  6d.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget).  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 
His  Life  and  Works.  With  16  Illustra- 
tions. Fourth  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  5X.  net. 

Trevelyan  (G.  M.).  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 
Fifth  Edition.  Demy  800.  lox.  6d.  net. 


Stevenson  (M.  I.).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS  AND  BEYOND. 
Being  Letters  written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Steven- 
son during  1887-88.  Illustrated.  Cr.  800. 
6x.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  S.4MOA,  1891-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  800.  6x.  net. 


TrIggs  (H.  Inigo).  TOWN  PLANNING: 
Past,  Present,  and  Possible.  Illustra- 
ted. Second  Edition.  Wide  Royal  800. 
15X.  net. 


Turner  (Sir  Alfred  E.).  SIXTY  YEARS 
OF  A SOLDIER'S  LIFE.  Demy  Zvo. 
Its.  6d.  net. 


Storr  (Vernon  F.).  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE.  Cr.  8sw.  sx. 
net. 

Streatfelld  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  7.T.  6rf.  net. 


Underhill  (Evelyn),  MYSTICISM.  A 
Study  in  the  Nature  and  Development  oi 
Man’s  Spiritual  Consciousness.  Fourth 
Edition.  Demy  800.  15X.  net. 

Underwood  (F.  M.).  UNITED  ITALY. 
Demy  Zvo.  lox.  6rf.  net. 
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Urwlok  (B.  a.).  A PHILOSOPHY  OF 
SOCIAL  PROGRESS.  Cr.  6vo.  6s. 

Yardon  (Harry).  HOW  TO  PLAY  GOLF. 
Illustrated.  Fifth  Editian.  Cr.  8tw.  sr. 

ntt. 

Vaughan  (Herbert  M.).  THE  NAPLES 
RIVIERA.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8oe.  6s. 

FLORENCE  AND  HER  TREASURES. 
Illustrated.  Fcaf  Bvo.  Round  Comers. 
$s.  net. 

Vernon  (Hon.  V!?.  Warren).  READINGS 
ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore. 
Two  Volumes.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  ivo. 
1ST.  net. 

READINGS  ON  THE  PURGATORIO 
OF  DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by 
the  late  Dean  Chorch.  Two  Volumes. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  ioo.  15*.  net. 
READINGS  ON  THE  PARADISO  OF 
DANTE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
BiSHor  OF  Ripon.  Two  Volumes.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  6vo.  151.  net. 

Vickers  (Kenneth  H.).  ENGLAND  IN 
THE  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES.  Demy 
Boo.  101.  6d.  net. 

Wade  (G.  W.  and  J.  H.).  RAMBLES  IN 
SOMERSET.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Waddell  (L.  4.).  LHASA  AND  ITS 
MYSTERIES.  With  a Record  of  the  Ex- 
pedition of  1903-1904.  Illustrated.  Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  Bvo.  ys.  6d. 
net. 

Wagner  (Richard).  RICHARD  WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC  DRAMAS.  Interpreta- 
tions, embodying  Wagner’s  own  explana- 
tions. By  Alice  Leighton  Cleatkhr 
and  Basil  Crump.  Pcap.  Boo.  is.  6d.  each. 
The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 

Fifth  Edition. 

Lohengrin  and  Parsifal. 

Second  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged. 

Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Tahnhausbr  and  the  Mastsrsihoers 
OF  Nurembdrg. 

Wskterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED.  LitUe  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Third  Edition. 
Small  Pott  Sfw.  is.  net. 

THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  CHERRY  TREE. 
A Second  Series  of  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Small  Pott  Boo. 
IS.  net. 


COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being  * 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening  Read-  J 
ing.  Chosen  and  arranged  by  Elizabeth  •] 
WATERHOUsm.  Large  Cr.  Boo.  is.  net.  J 

THOUGHTS  OF  A TERTIARY.  Small  t 
Pott  too.  IS.  net.  fj 

VERSES.  Feap.  Boo.  is.  net.  ^ 

Waters  (W.  G.).  ITALIAN  SCTDLPTORS  I 
AND  SMITHS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo.  c 
ys.  6d.  net.  i 

Watt  (Francis).  EDINBURGH  AND  i 
THE  LOTHIANS.  Illustrated.  Second  I 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  lor.  6d.  net.  I 

Wedmere  (Ur  Frederick).  MEMORIES.  I 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Boa.  ys.  6d.  net.  i 

WelgaU  (Arthur  E.  P.).  A GUIDE  TO  ^ 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER  ‘ 
EGYPT : From  Abvdos  to  the  Sudan  A 

Frontibk.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Boo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

Walls  (J.).  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  , 
LIFE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  31.  6d. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Twelfth  > 
Edition.  With  3 Maps.  Cr.  Bvo.  y.  6d.  ■ 

Whitten  (WiUred).  A LONDONER'S  i 
LONDON.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Boo.  y.  net.  ‘ 

Wilde  (Oscar).  THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR  1 
WILDE.  /*  Tweloe  Volumes.  Fcap.  Boo.  ) 
y.  net  each  volume.  > 

1.  Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime  and  ! 
THE  Portrait  of  Mr  W.  H.  ii.  The  j 
Duchess  of  Padua,  hi.  Poems,  iv.  j 
Lady  Windermere's  Fan.  y.  A Woman  j 
of  No  Importance,  vi.  An  Ideal  Hus-  , 
BAND.  VII.  The  Importance  of  being 
Earnest.  tiii.  A House  of  Pome-  4 
GRANATES.  IX.  INTENTIONS.  I.  Db  PrO-  j 
FDNDIS  AND  PRISON  LeTT'ERS.  XI.  ESSAVS.  j 
XU.  SaLOM^,  a FlORENTINX  TrAGEDT,  I 
and  La  Sainte  Courtisanb.  i 

Williams (H.  Noel).  A ROSE  OF  SAVOY: 
Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  Duchessb  db 
Bourgogne,  Mother  of  Louis  xv.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Demy  8tw.  ly. 
net. 

THE  FASCINATING  DUC  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU : Louis  Francois  Armand  du 

Plessis  (1696-1788).  Illustrated.  Demy  Boo. 
xy.  net.  ( 

A PRINCESS  OF  ADVENTURE : Marie  1 
Caroline,  Duchessb  db  Berrt  (1798-  i 
1870).  Illustrated.  Demy  Saw.  15*.  net.  | 

THE  I^VE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  j 
CONDKS  (1530-1740).  Ilhigtratod.  Demy  | 
gew.  I5F.  net.  | 
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Wood  (Sif  BvelTn).  FROM  MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO  FIELD-MARSHAL.  Ulus- 
trated.  Fifih  EditioK.  Dtmy  8»».  ^s.  6rf. 
net.  A Ise  Fca^.  to*,  it.  net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN  (1837- 
59).  Illastrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  He. 

6t. 

Wood  (W.  Blrkbeok)  and  Edmonds  (CoL 
J.  E.).  A HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(1861-63).  With  an  Introduction  by  SrsNSER 
Wilkinson.  With  24  Maps  and  Plans. 
Third  Edition.  Dtmy  too.  las.  6d.  net. 


Wordsworth  (W.).  THE  POEMS.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Nowkll  C. 
Smith.  In  Three  Volumes.  Demy  tvo. 
13s.  net. 

Tsats  (W.  B.).  A BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  too.  y.6d. 


Part  II. — A Selection  of  Series 


Anoient  Cities 


General  Editor,  B.  C.  A,  WINDLE 
Cr.  8z>o.  41.  6t£.  net  each  volume 

With  Illustration.s  by  E.  H.  New,  and  other  Artists 


Bristol.  Alfred  Harvey. 
Cahtbrsorv.  J.  C.  Cox. 
Chester.  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
Dublin.  S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


Edinburgh.  M.  G.  Williamson. 

Lincoln.  E.  Mansel  Sympson. 
Shrkwsburt.  T.  Auden. 

Wells  and  Glastonbury.  T.  S.  Holmes. 


The  Antiquary’s  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX 
Demy  Svo,  Js.  6d.  net  each  volume 
With  Numerous  Illustrations 


Ancimt  Painted  Giass  in  England,  The. 
Philip  Nelson. 

ARCH.SOLOGT  AND  FALSE  ANTIQUITIES. 
R.  Munro. 

Bells  op  England,  The.  Canon  J.  J. 
Raven.  Second  Edition. 

Brasses^  of  EIngland,  The.  Herbert  W. 
Macklin.  Third  Edition. 

CKL-nc  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
Timbb.  j.  Romilly  Allen.  Second  Edition. 

Castlbs  and  Walled  Towns  or  England, 
The.  a.  Harvey. 


Domesday  Inquest,  The.  Addphus  Ballard. 

Engush  Church  Furniture.  J.  C Cox 
and  A.  Harvey.  Second  Edition. 

English  Costume.  From  Prehistoric  Times 
to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
George  Clinch. 

English  Monastic  Life.  Abbot  Gasouet. 
Fourth  Edition. 

English  Seals.  J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

Fou-Lorb  as  an  Historical  Science. 
Sir  G.  L.  Gorame. 
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Gilds  and  Companies  of  London,  The. 

George  Unwin. 

Manor  and  Manorial  Records,  The. 

Nathaniel  J.  Hone.  Stcond  Edition. 

Mkdiaival  Hospitals  of  England,  The. 

Rotha  Mary  Clay. 

Old  Churchwardens'  Accounts.  J.  C. 

Cox. 

Old  English  Instruments  of  Music. 

F.  W.  Galpin.  Second  Edition. 

Old  Engush  Libraries.  James  HutL 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  and 
Henry  Littlehales.  Second  Edition. 


Parish  Life  in  Mbdiaival  England. 

Abbot  Gasquet.  7'hird  Edition. 

Parish  Registers  of  Engijsnd,  The. 

J.  C.  Cox. 

Remains  of  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  B.  C.  A.  Windle.  Stcond 
Edition. 

Rohan  Era  in  Britain,  The.  J.  Ward. 

Rohano-British  Buildings  and  Earth- 
works. J.  Ward. 

Roval  Forests  of  England,  The.  J.  C. 
Cox. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.  J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 

Demy  ivo.  2s,  6d.  net  each  volume 


An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Single  Plays ; each  edited  with  a full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

Antont  and  Cleopatra.  Second  Edition. 
As  You  Like  It. 

Cymbeline. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  The. 

Hamlet.  Third  Edition. 

Julius  Caesar. 

•King  Henry  iv.  Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  t. 

King  Henry  vi.  Pt.  i. 

King  Henry  vi.  Pt.  ii. 

King  Henry  yi.  Pt.  hi. 

King  Lnar. 

King  Richard  ii. 

King  Richard  hi. 

Life  and  Death  of  King  John,  The. 
Love's  Labour's  Lost. 


Macbeth. 

Measure  for  Measure. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The. 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A. 
Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The 
Tempest,  Tub. 

Timon  of  Athens. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The. 
Twelfth  Night. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Winter's  Tale,  The 


Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Wide  Royal  Svo 


The  Art  of  the  Greeks.  H.  B.  Walters. 
I2J.  6d.  net. 

The  Art  of  the  Romans.  H.  B.  Walters. 

15L  Tiet. 

Chardin.  H.  E.  A.  Furst.  nr.  6d.  net. 


Donatello.  Maud  Cruttwell.  151.  net. 
Florentine  Sculptors  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm  Bode.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Haynes.  lar.  6d.  net. 

George  Romney.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlam. 
I2T.  6d.  net. 
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Classics  of  Art— continued 

Ghirlandaio.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  Second 
Edition,  los.  6d. 

Michklangelo,  Gerald  S.  Davies.  la^.  Cd. 
net. 

Rubens.  Edward  Dillon.  35^-  net. 
Raphael.  A.  P.  Oppd.  lar.  Cd.  net. 
Rembrandt’s  Etchings.  A.  M.  Hind. 


Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong,  iis.  net. 

Titian.  Charles  Ricketts.  75.1.  net. 
Tintoretto.  Evelyn  March  Pbillipps.  151. 

net. 

Turner’s  Sketches  and  Drawings.  A.  J. 
Finberg.  12s.  6d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

Velazquez.  A.  de  Beruete.  loi-.  td.  net. 


\ 

The  ‘Complete’  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated,  Demy  8vo 


The  Complete  Association  Footballer. 
B.  S.  Evers  and  C.  E.  Hughes-Davies. 
5J.  net. 

The  Complete  Billiard  Player.  Charles 
Roberts.  lor.  6d.  net. 

The  Complete  Cook.  Lilian  Whitling. 
js.  6d.  net. 

The  Complete  Cricketer.  Albert  E. 
Knight,  ys.  6d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Foxhunter.  Charles  Rich- 
ardson. lai.  (sd.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Golfer.  Harry  Vardon. 
loj.  td.  net.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

The  Complete  Hockey-Player.  Eustace 
E.  White.  5J.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Horseman.  W.  Scarth 
Dixon.  loj.  td.  net. 

The  Complete  Lawn  Tennis  Player. 
A.  Wallis  Myers.  loi.  td.  net.  Third 
Edition,  Revised. 


The  Complete  Motorist.  Filson  Young. 
12s.  td.  net.  New  Edition  {Seventh). 

The  Complete  Mountaineer.  G.  D. 
Abraham.  15J.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Oarsman.  R.  C.  Lehmann. 
SOS.  td.  net. 

The  Complete  Photographer.  R.  Child 
Bayley.  loj.  td.  net.  Fourth  Edition. 

The  Complete  Rugby  Footballer,  on  the 
New  Zealand  System.  D.  Gallaher  and 
W.  J.  Stead.  loj.  td.  net.  Second  Edition. 

The  Complete  Shot.  G.  T.  Teasdale 
Buclcell.  S2S.  td.  net.  Third  Edition. 

The  Complete  Swimmer.  F.  Sachs,  ys.  td. 
net. 

The  Complete  Yachtsman.  B.  Heckstall- 
Smith  and  E.  du  Boulay.  15J.  net. 


The  Connoisseur’s  Library 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Wide  Royal  Svo.  25J.  net  each  volume 


English  Furniture.  F.  S.  Rohinson. 
English  Coloured  Books.  Martin  Hardie. 
Etchings.  Sir  F.  Wedmore.  Second  Edition. 

European  Enamels.  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame. 

Glass.  Edward  Dillon. 

Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Work. 
Nelson  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.  J.  A.  Herbert. 
Second  Edition. 


Ivories.  Alfred  Maskell. 

Jewellery.  H.  Clifford  Smith.  Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints.  Cyril  Davenport. 

Miniatures.  Dudley  Heath. 

Porcelain.  Edward  Dillon. 

Fink  Books.  A.  W.  Pollard. 

Seals.  Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

Wood  Sculpture.  Alfred  Maskell.  Secona 
Edition. 
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Handbooks  of  English  Gharch  History 

Edited  by  J,  H.  BURN.  Crown  %va,  zs.  6d.  net  each  volume 


The  Foundations  of  the  English  Church. 
J.  H.  Maude. 

The  Saxon  Church  and  the  Norman 
Conquest.  C.  T.  Cruttwell. 

The  Medi.«val  Church  and  the  Papacy. 
A.  C.  Jennings. 


The  Reformation  Period.  Henry  Gee. 

The  Struggle  with  Puritanism.  Bruce 
Blaxland. 

The  Church  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Alfred  Plummer. 


Handbooks 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  R.  L. 
Ottley.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Demy 
8u<7.  Sts.  6ff. 

A History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
J.  F.  Betbune-Baker.  Demy  Svo.  los.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  F.  B.  Jevons.  Fifth  Edition. 
Demy  ivo.  los.  6d. 


of  Theology 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  or  the 
Creeds.  A.  E.  Bum.  Demy  6m.  lot.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
AND  America.  Alfred  Caldecott.  Demy  8m. 

SOS.  6d. 

The  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C S.  Gibson. 
Seventh  Edition.  Demy  8m.  its.  6d. 


The  ‘ Home  Life  ’ Senes 

Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  6s.  to  los,  6d.  net 


Home  Life  in  America.  Katherine  G. 
Busbey.  Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  France.  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards.  Sixth  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Germany.  Mrs.  A.  Sidgwick. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Holland.  D.  S.  Meldrum. 
. Second  Edition. 


Home  Life  in  Italy.  Lina  Duff  Gordon. 
Second  Edition. 

Home  Life  in  Norway.  H.  K.  Daniels. 
Home  Life  in  Russia.  A.  S.  Rappoport. 

Home  Life  in  Spain.  S.  L.  Bensusan. 
Second  Edition. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 


Fcap.  %vo,  y.  6d,  net  each  volume 


WITH  COLOURED 

The  Life  and  Death  of  John  Mytton, 
Esq.  Nimrod.  Fifth  Edition. 

The  Life  of  a Sportsman.  Nimrod. 
Handley  Cross.  R.  S.  Surtees.  Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour.  R.  S. 
Surtees.  Second  Edition. 

JoRROCKs’s  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  R.  S. 
Surtees.  Third  Edition. 

Ask  Mamma.  R.  S.  Surtees. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

The  Analysis  or  the  Hunting  Field. 
R.  S.  Surtees. 

The  Tour  op  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
THE  Picturesque.  William  Combe. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
Consolation.  William  Combe. 

The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search 
OF  A Wife.  William  Combe. 

Life  in  London.  Pierce  Egan. 


WITH  PLAIN 

The  Grave  : A Poem.  Robert  Blair, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

I Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Id- 
I vented  and  Engraved  by  William  Blake. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING.  fViii  Portraits 
Crown  8vo. 


Cardinal  Newman.  R.  H.  Hutton. 

John  Wesley.  J.  H.  Overton. 

BisHor  WiLBKRFORCE.  G-  W.  Dnniell. 

Cardinal  Manning.  A.  W.  Hutton. 

Charles  Simeon.  H.  C.  G.  Monle. 

John  Knox.  F.  MacCunn.  Second  Edition. 

John  Howe.  R.  F.  Horton. 

Thomas  Ken.  F.  A.  Clarke. 

George  Fox,  the  Quaker.  T.  Hodgkin. 
Third  Edition. 

John  Keble.  Walter  Lock. 


2s.  net  each  volume 

Thomas  Chalmers.  Mrs.  Olipbant.  Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot  Andrewes.  R.  L.  Ottley.  Second 
Edition. 

Augustine  op  Canterbury.  E.  L.  Cutts. 

William  Laud.  W.  H.  Hutton.  Fourth 
Edition. 

John  Donne.  Augustus  Jessop. 

Thomas  Cranmer.  A.  J.  Mason. 

Latimer.  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A.  J.  Carlyle. 
Bishop  Butler.  W.  A.  Spooner. 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes 
Smalt  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.:  leather,  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 


The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine. 
Eighth  Edition. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Sixth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.  Fifth  Edition. 

Lyra  Innocentium.  Third  Edition. 

The  Temple.  Second  Edition. 

A Book  of  Devotions.  Second  Edition. 

A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and  Holy 
Life.  Fifth  Edition. 

A Guide  to  Eternity. 

The  Inner  Way.  Second  Edition. 

On  the  Love  of  God. 

The  Psalms  of  David. 

Lyrica  Apostolica. 

The  Song  op  Songs. 

The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.  Second  Edition. 

A Manual  of  Consolation  from  the 
Saints  and  Fathers. 

Devotions  from  the  Apocrypha. 

The  Spiritual  Combat, 


The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm. 

Bishop  Wilson’s  Sacra  Priyata. 

Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  op  Sin- 
ners. 

Lyr.a  Sacra.  A Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Second  Edition. 

A Day  Book  from  the  Saints  and 
Fathers. 

A Little  Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom.  A 

Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

Light,  Life,  and  Love.  A Selection  from 
the  German  Mystics. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  the  Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  his  Friars. 

Death  and  Immortauty. 

The  Spiritual  Guide.  Second  Edition. 

Devotions  for  Every  Day  in  the  Week 
AND  THE  Great  Festivals. 

Preces  Privatae. 

Horae  Mysticae.  A Day  Book  from  the 

. Writings  of  Mystics  and  Many  Nations. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


Little  Books  on  Art 


With  many  Illustrations.  Demy  i6mo.  2s.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a Frontispiece  in  Photogravure 


Albrecht  DOrbr.  L.  J.  Allen. 

Arts  of  Japan,  The.  E.  Dillon.  Third 
Edition. 

Bookplates.  E.  Aimack. 

Botticelu.  Mary  L.  Bonnor. 

Burne-Jones.  F.  de  Lisle. 

Ceixini.  R.  H.  H.  Gust. 

Christian  Symbolism.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
Christ  in  Art.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Claude.  E.  Dillon. 

Constable.  H.  W.  Tompkins.  Second 
Edition. 

Corot.  A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 

•Earlv  English  Water-Colour.  C.  E. 
Hughes. 

Enamels.  Mrs.  N.  Dawson.  Second  Edition. 
Frederic  Leighton.  A.  Corkran. 

George  Romney.  G.  Paston. 

Greek  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.  Fourth  Edition. 


Greuze  and  Boucher.  E.  F.  Pollard. 

Holbein.  Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts.  J.  W.  Bradley. 
Jewellery.  C.  Davenport.  Second  Edition. 
John  Hoppnbr.  H.  P.  K.  Skipion. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  J.  Sime.  Second 
Edition. 

Millet.  N.  Peacock.  Second  Edition. 
Miniatures.  C.  DavenporL  Second  Edition. 
Our  Lady  in  Art.  Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

Raphael.  A.  R.  Dryhurst.  ; 

Rembrandt.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 

Rodin.  Muriel  Ciolkowska. 

Turner.  F.  Tyrrell-GilL  '■ 

Vakdyck.  M.  G.  Smallwood.  * 

Velazquez.  W.  Wilberforce  and  A.  R.  ; 
Gilbert. 

Watts.  R.  E.  D.  Sketcblcy.  Second  Edition. 


‘1 

The  Little  Galleries 


Demy  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted 


A Little  Gallery  op  Reynolds.  I A Little  Gallery  op  Hoppner. 

A Little  Gallery  op  Romney.  I A Little  Gallery  op  Millais. 


The  Little  Guides 


With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs 


Small  Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ; leather,  jr.  (>d.  net  each  volume 


The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (l)  a handy  and  charming  form  ; (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists ; (3)  good  plans  and  maps ; 
(4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  eveiything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated 


Cambridge  and  its  Colleges.  A.  H. 
Thompson.  Third  Edition,  Revised. 

Channel  Islands,  The.  E.  E.  BicknclI. 

English  Lakes,  The.  F.  G.  BrabaiiL 


Isle  op  Wight,  The.  G.  Clinch. 

London.  G.  Clinch. 

Malvern  Country,  The.  B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
North  Wales.  A.  T.  Story. 
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The  Little  Guides— conf//ii/«/ 

Oxford  and  its  Collbgbs.  J.  Wells. 
Ninth  Bditian. 

St.  Padl’s  Cathedral.  G.  Clinch. 
Shaebspkarb's  Coontrv.  B,  C.  A.  Windle. 
Fourth  Edition. 

South  Wales.  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 
Westminster  Abbey.  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 
S'ttond  Edition, 

Berkshire.  F.  G.  Brabant. 
Buckinghamshire.  E.  S.  Roscoe. 
Cheshire.  W.  M.  Gallicban. 

Cornwall.  A.  L.  Salmon. 

Derbyshire.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Devon.  S.  Baring-Gould.  Second  Edition. 
Dorset.  F.  R.  Heath.  Second  Edition. 
Durham.  J.  E.  Hodgkin. 

Essex.  J.  C Cox. 

Hampshire.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Hertfordshire.  H.  W.  Xompluns. 

Kent.  G.  Clinch. 

Kerry.  C.  P.  Crane. 

Leicestershire  and  Rutland.  A.  Harvey 
and  V.  B.  Crowther-Beynon. 

Middlesex.  J.  B.  Firth. 

Monmouthshire.  G.  W.  Wade  and  J.  H. 
Wade. 


Norfolk.  W.  A.  Dutt.  Second  Edition^ 
Revised. 

Northamptonshire.  W.  Dry.  New  and 
Revised  Edition. 

Northumberland.  J.  E.  Morris. 
Nottinghamshire.  L.  Guilford. 
Oxfordshire.  F.  G.  BrabanL 
Shropshire.  J.  E.  Auden. 

Somerset.  G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade.  Second 
Edition. 

Staffordshire.  C.  Masefield. 

Suffolk.  W.  A.  Dutt. 

Surrey.  J.  C.  Cox. 

Sussex.  F.  G.  Brabant.  Third  Edition. 
Wiltshire.  F.  R.  Heath. 

Yorkshire,  The  East  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  North  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire,  The  West  Riding.  J.  E. 
Morris.  Cloth,  sr.  td.  net;  leather,  4f.  td. 
net. 


Brittany.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Normandy.  C.  Scudamore. 
Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces 

Volume,  cloth,  ir.  td.  net 


Small  Pott  Zvo,  Each 

Anon.  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.  Second  Edition. 

Aniten  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE. Two  Volumes. 

NORTHANGER  ABBEY. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
LORD  BACON. 

Barham  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Two  Volumes. 

Barnett  (Annie).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 


Blake  (William).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

Borrow  (George).  LAVENGRO.  Two 
Volumes. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN : With  some  later 
Poems  by  George  Canning. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 
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The  Little  Library — continued 

Orabba  (Oaorgo).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  CRAB  BE. 

Oralk  «rs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Tm0 

Crashaw  (Blohard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  Ulghlert.  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  Cakt. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cart. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cart. 

Darley  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Diokeni(Oharlee).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Tw»  VclUTTUS. 

Ferrler  (Siuan).  MARRIAGE.  Two 
Volumes. 

THE  INHERITANCE.  Two  Volumes. 

Oashell  (Hri.).  CRANFORD.  Second 
Edition. 

Haycthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson  (T.  F.).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Klnglake  (A.  W.).  EOTHEN.  Second 
Edition. 

Lamb  (Charles).  ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 

Looker  (F.).  LONDON  LYRICS. 


■arveU  (Andrew).  THE  POF.MS  OF 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 

■llton  (John).  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 
JOHN  MILTON. 

lIolr(D.  ■.).  MANSIE  WAUCH. 

NlchoU  (Bowyer).  A LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Bmlth  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Bteme  (Lanrenee).  A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF  AIJRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

THE  PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray  (V.  H.).  VANITY  FAIR. 
Three  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS.  Three  Volumes. 

HENRY  ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Yanghan  (Henry).  THE  POEMS  OF 
HENRY  VAUGHAN. 

Waterhouse  (Elisabeth).  A LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Thirteenth  Edition. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (B.  T.). 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Second  Edition. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.  With  Introductions  and  Notes 
Pott  l6mo.  In  40  Volumes.  Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume. 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.  lor.  net 


Miniature  Library 


Demy  ^zmo.  Leather,  is.  net  each  volume 


Eophrakor  : A Dialogue  on  Yoatb.  Edward 
FitzGerald. 

The  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  Written  by  himself. 


PoLomus ; or.  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. Edward  FitzGerald. 

The  RuhXivAt  of  Omar  KhayvJm.  Edward 
FitzGerald.  Fourth  Edition. 
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The  New  Library  of  Medicine 

Edited  by  C.  W.  SALEEBY.  Demy  8ve 


Care  of  the  Body,  The.  F.  Cavanagh. 
Second  Edition,  js.  6d.  net. 

Children  of  the  Nation,  The.  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst  Second  Edition, 
•js.  6d.  net. 

Control  of  a Scourge  ; or.  How  Cancer  is 
Curable,  The.  Chas.  P.  Childe.  ^s.  td.  net. 

Diseases  of  Occupation.  Sir  Thos.  Oliver, 
lor.  (>d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

Drink  Problem,  in  , its  Medico-Sociological 
Aspects,  The.  Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack. 
•JS.  6d.  net. 


Drugs  and  the  Drug  Habit.  H.  Sains- 
bury. 

Functional  Nerve  Diseases.  A.  T.  Scho- 
field. -JS.  6d.  net. 

Hygiene  of  Mind,  The.  T.  S.  Clouston. 
Sixth  Edition,  js.  6d.  net. 

Infant  Mortality.  Sir  George  Newman. 
JS.  6d.  net. 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  (Consump- 
tion), The.  Arthur  Newsholme.  lor.  6d. 
net.  Second  Edition. 

Air  and  Health.  Ronald  C.  Macfie.  js.  6d. 
net.  Second  Edition.  ' 


The  New  Library  of  Music 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.  Illustrated.  Demy  8ve.  "js.  6d.  net 

Brahms.  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland.  Second  I Handei-  R.  A.  Streatfeild.  Second  Edition. 
Edition.  Hugo  Wolf.  Ernest  Newman. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  Each  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ; leather,  35.  6tf.  net 

Erasmus.  E.  F.  H.  Capey. 


Dante  Alighieri.  Paget  Toynbee.  Third 
Edition. 

Girolamo  Savonarola.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Fourth  Edition. 

John  Howard.  E.  C.  S.  Gibson. 

.Alfred  Tennyson.  A.  C.  Benson.  Second 
Edition. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  I.  A.  Taylor. 


Robert  Burns.  T.  F.  Henderson. 
Chatham.  A.  S.  McDowall. 

Francis  of  Assisi.  Anna  M.  Stoddart. 
Canning.  W.  Alison  Phillips. 
Beaconsfield.  Walter  Sichel. 

Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  H.  G.  Atkins. 
Francois  de  Fenelon.  Viscount  St  Cyres. 


Four  Plays 

Fcap,  %vo.  2s,  net 


The  Honeymoon.  A Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
Arnold  Bennett.  Second  Edition, 

The  Great  Adventure.  A Play  of  Fancy 
in  Four  Acts.  Arnold  Bennett. 


Milestones.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward 
Knoblauch.  Fifth  Edition. 

Kismet.  Edward  Knoblauch.  Second  Edi- 
tion, 


The  States  of  Italy 

Edited  by  E.  ARMSTRONG  and  R.  LANGTON  DOUGLAS 


Illustrated.  Demy  Svo 

A History  of  Milam  under  the  Sroeza.  I A History  of  Verona. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  rot.  6d.  net.  | lar.  tcL  net. 

A History  of  Perugia.  W.  Heywood.  las.  6d.  net. 


A.  M.  Allen. 
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Methuen  and  Company  Limited 


) 

.1 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor.  WALTER  LOCK 


Demy 

The  Acts  or  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham.  Sixth  Edition,  los.  6d. 

The  First  Epistle  op  Paul  the  Apostle 
TO  THE  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge.  Third  Edition,  6s. 

The  Book  or  Exodus.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
M'Neile.  With  a Map  and  3 Plans.  10s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  Edited  by  H.  A. 
Redpath.  jos,  6d. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  Ninth 
Edition,  xas.  6d. 


Additions  and  Corrections  in  the  ) 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Editions  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  S.  R.  Driver,  it. 

The  Book  or  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

Edited  by  G.  W.  Wade.  lor.  6d. 

The  Book  or  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gib- 
son. Second  Edition.  6s.  ^ 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  ICdited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 
Second  Edition,  6s. 


The  ‘ Young  ’ Series 


The  Young  Botanist. 

C.  S.  Cooper.  3s,  6d.  net. 

The  Young  Carpenter.  Cyril  Hall.  sj. 

The  Young  Electrician.  Hammond  Hall. 
Sr- 


Crown  8w 

The  Young  Engineer.  Hammond  Hall. 
Third  Edition,  5^. 

The  Young  Naturalist.  W.  P.  Westell. 
Second  Edition,  6r. 

The  Young  Ornithologist.  W.  P.  Westell. 
5*- 


Illustraied. 
W.  P.  Westell  and 


Methuen’s  Shilling  Library 

Fcap,  8vo, 


Blue  Bird,  The.  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Condition  of  England,  The,  G.  F.  G. 
Masterman. 

De  Profundis.  Oscar  Wilde. 

From  Midshipman  to  Field-Marshal. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  F.M.,  V.C. 

Hills  and  the  Sea.  Hilaire  Belloc. 

*Huxley,  Thomas  Henry.  P.  Chalmers- 
Mitchell. 

Ideal  Husband,  An.  Oscar  Wilde. 
Intentions.  Oscar  Wilde. 

Jimmy  Glover,  his  Book.  James  M. 
Glover. 

John  Boyes,  King  of  the  Wa-Kikuyu. 

John  Boyes. 

Lady  Windermere's  Fan.  Oscar  Wilde. 

Letters  from  a Self-made  Merchant 
TO  his  Son.  George  Horace  Lorimer. 

Life  of  John  Ruskin,  The.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood. 


.1 

•S 

Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  The.  ,, 

Graham  Balfour. 

Life  of  Tennyson,  The.  A.  C.  Benson.  I 

Little  or  Everything,  A.  E.  V.  Lucas.  v 

Lord  Arthur  Savile’s  Crime.  Oscar  Wilde.  j 

Lore  or  the  Honey-Bee,  The.  Tickner 
Edwardes.  i 

Man  and  the  Universe.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  f, 
Mary  Magdalene.  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  i 

Old  Country  Life.  S.  Baring-Gould.  j| 

Parish  Clerk,  The.  P.  H.  Ditchfield.  ^ 

Selected  Poems.  Oscar  Wilde.  'i 

Sevastopol,  and  other  Stories.  Leo  ^ 

Tolstoy.  t 

Two  Admirals.  Admiral  John  Moresby. 

Under  Five  Reigns.  Lady  Dorothy  NevilL 
Vaiuma  Letters.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  The.  S.  Baring- 
Gould. 
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Books  for  Travellers 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  each 

Each  volume  contains  a number  of  Illustrations  in  Colour 


A Wanderer  in  Florence.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

A Wanderer  in  Paris.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

A Wanderer  in  Holland.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

A Wanderer  in  London.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
The  Norfolk  Broads.  W.  A.  Dutt. 

The  New  Forest.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
Naples.  Arthur  H.  Norw.iy. 

The  Cities  of  Umbria.  Edward  Hutton. 
The  Cities  of  Spain.  Edward  Hutton. 

The  Cities  of  Lombardy.  Edward  Hutton. 

Florence  and  Northern  Tuscany,  with 
Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton. 


Rome.  Edward  Hutton. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 
The  Bretons  at  Home.  F.  M.  Gostling. 

The  Land  of  Pardons  (Brittany).  Anatola 
Le  Braz. 

A Book  of  the  Rhine.  S.  Baring-Gould. 
The  Naples  Riviera.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Days  in  Cornwall.  C.  Lewis  Hind. 

Through  East  Anglia  in  a Motor  Car. 
J.  E.  Vincent. 

The  Skirts  of  the  Great  City.  Mrs.  A. 
G.  Bell. 

Round  about  Wiltshire.  A.  G.  Bradley. 

Scotland  of  To-day.  T.  F.  Henderson  and 
Francis  Watt. 

Norway  and  its  Fjords.  M.  A.  Wyllie. 


Some  Books  on  Art 


The  Armourer  and  iiis  Craft.  Charles 
ITouikes.  Illustrated.  Royal  \to.  as. 
net. 

Art.  and  Life.  T.  Sturge  Moore.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  ivo.  5s.  net. 

Aims  and  Ideals  in  Art.  George  Clausen. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Large  Post 
8vo.  $s.  net. 

Six  Lectures  on  Painting.  George  Clausen. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Large  Post 
8vo.  y.  &/.  net. 

Francesco  Guardi,  1712-1793.  G.  A. 
Simonson.  Illustrated.  Imperial  i,fo. 
£a  as.  net. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
William  Blake.  Quarto.  £x  is.  net. 

John  Lucas,  Portrait  Painter,  1828-1874. 
Arthur  Lucas.  Illustrated.  Imperial  ^to. 
£3  3s  net. 

Old  Paste.  A.  Beresford  Ryley.  Illustrated. 
Royal  ^to.  £a  as.  net. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Painting. 
With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Witt.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Dernyivo.  ras.6d. 
net. 


The  British  School.  An  Anecdotal  Guide 
to  the  British  Painters  and  Paintings  in  the 
National  Gallery.  E.  V.  Lucas.  Illus- 
trated. Reap.  8vo.  as.  6d,  net. 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  of  Sculpture. 
With  an  Introduction  by  G.  F.  Hill.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Svo.  los.  6d.  net. 

A Romney  Folio.  With  an  Essay  by  A.  B. 
Chamberlain.  Imperial  Folio.  £\3  13s. 
net. 

The  Saints  in  Art.  Marg.-iret  E.  Tabor. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Fenp.  &vo. 
3s.  (id.  net. 

Schools  of  Painting.  Mary  Innes.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  Zvo.  5J.  net. 

Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times. 
J.  R.  Allen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8pu.  yj.  6rf,  net. 

‘ Classics  of  Art.’  See  page  14. 

‘The  Connoisseur’s  Library.’  See  page  15. 

‘ Little  Books  on  Art.  See  page  18. 

‘The  Little  Galleries.’  See  page  18. 
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Etrukia  and  Modern  Tuscany, 

Mary  L.  Cameron.  Illustrated. 

Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  net. 

Florence  : Her_  History  and  Art  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Republic.  F.  A.  Hyett.  Demy  ivo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 

Florence,  A Wanderer  in.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Florence  and  her  Treasures.  H.  M. 
Vaughan.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  net. 

Florence,  Country  Walks  about.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.  is.  net. 

Florence  and  the  Cities  of  Northern 
Tuscany,  with  Genoa.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Loubakdy,  The  Cities  op.  Edward  Hatton. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Soa.  6t. 

Milan  under  the  Sforza,  A History  of. 
Cecilia  M.  Ady.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
SOS.  6d.  net. 

Naples  : Past  and  Present.  A.  H.  Norway. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Naples  Riviera,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Perugia,  A History  of.  William  Heywood. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Rohe.  Edward  Hutton.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Rome.  C.  G.  Ellaby.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  2S.  6d.  net ; leaiher,  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Roman  Pilgrimage,  A.  R.  E.  Roberts. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zsk.  tor.  6d.  net. 

Sicily.  F.  H.  Jackson.  Illustrated.  Small 
Pott  Zvo.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ; leather,  jr.  6d. 
net. 

Sicily  : The  New  Winter  Resort.  Douglas 
Sladen.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
StJO.  5s.  net. 

Siena  and  Southern  Tuscany.  Edward 
Hutton.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s, 

Tuscany,  In  Unknown.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo. 
ys.  6d.  net. 


Umbria,  The  Cities  of.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8tw. 

Venice  and  Venetia.  Edward  Hutton. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Venice  on  Foot.  H.  A.  Douglas.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Fcap.  Zvo.  5s.  net. 

Venice  and  her  Treasures.  H.  A. 
Douglas.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  Zvo.  5s.  net. 

Verona,  A History  of.  A.  M.  Allen.  ! 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

Dante  and  his  Italy.  Lonsdale  Ragg. 
Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d.  net.  ; 

Dante  Alighieri  : His  Life  and  Works.  ; 

Paget  Toynbee.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  it. 
net. 

Home  Life  in  Italy.  Una  Duff  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  Third  Edition,  Demy  Zvo. 
sot.  6d.  net. 

Lakes  op  Northern  Italy,  The.  Richard 
Bagot.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8u«.  sr.  net. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  E.  L.  S. 
Horsburgh.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8oo.  sis.  net. 

Medici  Popes,  The.  H.  M.  Vaughan.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  Zvo.  isr.  net. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  her  Times. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ Mdlle.  Mori.’  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  ys.  6d.  net. 

S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  The  Lives  of. 
Brother  Thomas  of  Ceiano.  Cr.  8tw.  is. 
net. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo.  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  iS.  net. 

Shelley  and  his  Friends  in  Italy.  Helen 
R.  Angeli.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zoo.  sot.  6d. 
net. 

Skies  Italian  : A Little  Breviary  for  Tra- 
rellers  in  Italy,  Ruth  S.  Phelps.  Fcap.  8tw. 

5T.  net. 

United  Italy.  F.  M.  Underwood.  Demy 
Zvo.  SOS.  6d.  net. 

Woman  in  Italy.  W.  Boulting.  Illustrated. 
Demy  800.  lor.  6d.  net. 


Some  Books  on  Italy 

Old. 

Second 
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Part  III. — A Selection  of  Works  of  Fiction 


Albanesl  (B.  Marla).  SUSANNAH  AND 
ONE  OTHER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
800. 

THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

I KNOW  A MAIDEN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  AMELIA;  or,  The 
Polite  Adventuress.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

THE  GLAD  HEART.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

OLIVIA  MARY.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

THE  BELOVED  ENEMY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6j. 

Bagot  (Richard).  A ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  PASSPORT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  61. 

LOVE’S  PROXY.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

DONNA  DIANA.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
800.  6s. 

CASTING  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SERRA VALLE.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8ri7.  6s. 

DARNELEY  PLACE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BaUey(H.C.).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LONELY  QUEEN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Barlng-Gould  (8.).  IN  THE  ROAR  OF 
THE  SEA.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

JACQUETTA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
NOfiMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8cff.  6s. 

THE  BROOM-SQUIRE.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition,  Cr.  800.  6s. 

DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Ulus. 

trated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
PABO  THE  PRIEST.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
WINEFRED.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
IN  DEWISLAND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Barr  (Hobert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Begble  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW,  Bart.;  or,  The 
Progress  of  an  Open  Mind.  Secona 
Edition.  Cr.  Zoo.  6s. 

Belloc  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

A CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Bennett  (Arnold).  CLAYHANGER. 

Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CARD.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s 
HILDA  LESSWAYS.  Seventh  Edition, 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

BURIED  ALIVE.  Third  Edition,  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

A MAN  FROM  THE  NORTH.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zoo.  6s. 

THE  MATADOR  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO : A Detail  of  the 
Day  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Birmingham  (George  A.).  SPANISH 
GOLD.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  SEARCH  PARTY.  Sixth  Editioti. 
Cr.  8d(7.  6s. 

LALAGE'S  LOVERS.  Third  Edition,  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  WHITTY. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
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Bowen  (Marjorie).  I WILL  MAINTAIN. 

Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  8r»o.  6s. 
DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

A KNIGHT  OF  SPAIN.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  GLORY.  T/tird  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

GOD  AND  THE  KING.  Ei/ih  Edition. 
Cr.  8ro.  6i. 


Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8tw.  3J.  6d. 


Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 
A Simple  Tale.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

A SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Soe.  6s. 

UNDER  WESTERN  EYES.  Second  Edi. 
tion.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Conyers  (Dorothea).  SALLY.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6t, 


Corelli  (Marie).  A ROMANCE  OF  TWO 
WORLDS.  Thirty-Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8ro.  6s. 

VENDETTA  ; or,  The  Story  of  oke  For- 
gotten. Thiriieth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

THELMA : A Norwegian  Princess. 

Forty-third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
ARDATH : The  Story  of  a Dead  Self. 

Twenty-yirst  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.  Seventeenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

WORMWOOD : A Drama  of  Paris. 

Nineteenth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6j. 
BARABBAS : A Dream  of  the  World's 
Tragedy.  Forty-sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty- 
seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  MASTER-CHRISTIAN.  Fourteenth 
Edition.  1^<)th  Thousand.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
TEMPORAL  POWER : A Study  in 

Supremacy.  Second  Edition.  sydh 
Thmtsatul.  Cr.  8»i».  6s. 

GOD’S  GOOD  MAN : A Simple  Love 
Story.  Sixteenth  Edition.  \^i,th  Thou- 
sand. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

HOLY  ORDERS : The  Tragedy  of  a 
Quiet  Life.  Second  Edition,  120th 
Thousand.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.  Twenty-ninth 
Edition.  Cr.  St>0.  6s. 

BOY : A Sketch.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Cr. 
Sew.  6s. 


CAMEOS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8e» 
6s. 

THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING.  Sixth  Edi. 

tion.  Cr.  8ti<».  6s. 


Crockett  (8.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  800.  6x. 

Croker  (B.  M.).  THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT. Second  Edition,  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
JOHANNA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE  HAPPY  VALLEY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A NINE  DAYS’  WONDER.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

PEGGY  OF  THE  BARTONS.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8t«7.  6s. 

ANGEL.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr,  Svo.  6s. 
KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

BABES  IN  THE  WOOD.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


Doyle  (Sir  A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  Twefth  Edition.  Cr.  8tw.  6s. 

Drake  (Maurice).  WO2.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Fenn  (G.  ManvlUe).  SYD  BELTON : The 
Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea.  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Flndlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s, 

Flndlater  (Mary).  A NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  8t/o.  6s. 

THE  ROSE  OF  JOY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

A BLIND  BIRD’S  NEST.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  B.).  A MOTHER’S  SON. 

Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).  IN  VARYING 
MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

INTERPLAY.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.ivo.  6s. 

Hauptmann  (Gerhart).  THE  FOOL  IN 
CHRIST.  Cr.  Svo.  6t. 
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HIchens  (Robert).  THE  PROPHET  OF 
BERKELEY  SQUARE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr,  8vo,  6s, 

TONGUES  OF  CONSCIENCE.  TAird 
Edition,  Cr.  Boo.  6s, 

FELIX : Threb  Years  ik  a Life.  TentA 
Edition.  Cr.  Boo.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  EightA 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

BYEWAYS.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.  Twenty- 
second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
THE  C.ALL  OF  THE  BLOOD.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

BARB.ARY  SHEEP.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  3J.  6d. 

THE  DWELLER  ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 
Cr.  Boo.  6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).  THE  GOD  IN  THE 
CAR.  Eleventh  Edition,  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A CHANGE  OF  AIR.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

A MAN  OF  MARK.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr. 
Bw.  6s, 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  AN- 
TONIO. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6j. 
PHROSO.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  8t>o.  6s. 

THE  KING’S  MIRROR.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  's. 

QUISANTE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  GRE.AT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

MRS.  MAXTON  PROTESTS.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Bvo,  6s, 

Hutten  (Baroneas  von).  THE  HALO. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

‘The  Inner  Shrine’  (Author  of).  THE 
WILD  OLIVE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
6s. 

THE  STREET  CALLED  STRAIGHT. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 


Jacobs  (W.  W.).  MANY  CARGOES. 
Thirty-third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  3s.  6d. 
Also  Illustrated  in  colour.  Demy  Bvo. 
•js.  6d.  net. 


SEA  URCHINS.  Seventeenth  EdiHon.  Cr 
Bvo.  3s.  6d. 

A MASTER  OF  CRAFT.  Illustrated 
Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  3s.  6d. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.  Illustrated.  Eleventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SKIPPER’S  WOOING.  Eleventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  3J.  6d. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  Illustrated.  Tenth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  3J.  6d. 

DIALSTONE  LANE.  Illustrated.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  3s.  6d. 

ODD  CRAFT.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.  Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  3s.  6d, 
SALTHAVEN.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  3s.  6d. 

SAILORS’  KNOTS.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr,  Bvo.  3s.  6d. 

SHORT  CRUISES.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  3s.  6d. 

James  (Henry).  THE  GOLDEN  BOWL. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Lt  • ■’■'X  (William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 
(J.  ESTMINSTER.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  B'.j.  6s. 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  800.  6s. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW. 

Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s, 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  Ninth 
Edition,  Cr.  Bvo.  6s, 

Lowndes  (Mrs.  Belloc).  THE  CHINK 
IN  THE  ARMOUR.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

MARY  PECHELL.  Second  Edition,  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

STUDIES  IN  LOVE  AND  TERROR. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Lucas  (E.  Y.).  LISTENER’S  LURE  : An 
Oblique  Narration.  Ninth  Edition. 
Fcap.  Bvo.  3s. 

OVER  BEMERTON’S : An  Easv-going 
Chronicle.  Tenth  Edition.  Fcap.  Bvo.  3s. 
MR.  INGLESIDE.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcap. 
Bvo.  3s. 

LONDON  LAVENDER  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
NOVELIS'T.  44M  Thotcsand.  Cr.  Bvo, 
3s.  6d. 
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Haonaughtan  (8.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Sixth.  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

PETER  AND  JANE.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Malet  (Lucas).  A COUNSEL  OF  PER- 
FECTION. Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
COLONEL  ENDERBY'S  WIFE.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8iw.  6j. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALMADY : A Romance.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Mason  (A.  E.  W.).  CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).  THE  RAGGED  MES- 
SENGER. Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
VIVIEN.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  GUARDED  FLAME.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

HILL  RISE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8*w.  6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  Be- 
tween You  AND  I.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

THE  REST  CURE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.  6s. 

Milne  (A.  A.).  THE  DAY’S  PLAY.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HOLIDAY  ROUND.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Montague  (C.  E.).  A HIND  LET  LOOSE. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo,  6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8ei<».  6i. 
A CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8c».  6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KEN  MUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6r. 
THE  TAMING  OF  JOHN  BLUNT. 

Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8iw.  6s. 


Onions  (Oliver).  GOOD  BOY  SELDOM  i 
A Romance  of  Advertisement.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Oppenhelm  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF  ji 
MEN.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  yJ 
THE  MISSING  DELORA.  Illustrated.! 
Fourth  Edition  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Orezy  (Baroness).  FIRE  IN  STUBBLE 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 


Oxenham  (John).  A WEAVER  OF 
WEBS.  Illustrated.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
8of.  6s. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT.  Eighth 
Edition.  Cr.  8o<i.  6s. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  LONG  ROAD.  Fourth  Edition, 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  SONG  OF  HYACINTH,  and  Other 
Stories.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zoo.  6s. 
MY  LADY  OF  SHADOWS.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

LAURISTONS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

THE  COIL  OF  CARNE.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  ROSE 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8ik7.  6s. 

MARY  ALL- ALONE.  Third  Edition.  Cr- 
8m.  6r. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr. 
a»tf.  6s. 

THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A SAVAGE. 

Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated. Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  8m.  6s. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC : 
The  Story  of  a Lost  Nafolkon.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  8m.  6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH; 
The  Last  Adventures  of  ‘ Pretty 
Pierre.’  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  8m.  6s. 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Nineteetdh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  A 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8m.  6r. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 

Third  Editien.  Cr.  8m.  y.  6d. 
NORTHERN  LIGHTS.  Foutth  Edition. 
Cr.  8m.  6s. 

Pasture  (Mrs.  Henry  do  la).  THE 
TYRANT.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
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Pemberton  (Max).  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  A THRONE.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

I CROWN  THEE  KING.  Illustrated.  Cr. 
8tv.  6r. 

LOVE  THE  HARVESTER:  A Story  of 
THE  Shires.  Illustrated.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.  3J.  6d. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  GREEN 
HEART.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6r. 

Perrin  (Alice).  THE  CHARM.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  Stw.  6s. 

THE  ANGLO-INDIANS.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

Phlllpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a Frontispiece. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

THE  RIVER.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6r. 
THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A VENTURE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8tw.  6s, 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8r<7.  6r. 

THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.  Secotid  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Secoftd  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

DEMETER’S  DAUGHTER.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

Plokthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID,  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  ivo. 
6s. 


‘ Q ’ (A.  T.  Qulller-Couch).  THE  MAYOR 
OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN  and  other  Stories. 
Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

MAJOR  VIGOUREUX.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).  ERB.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.  6r. 

A SON  OF  THE  STATE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.  jr.  6d. 

A BREAKER  OF  LAWS.  A New  Edition, 
Cr.  ivo.  y.  6d. 

MRS.  GALER’S  BUSINESS.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition,  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

THE  WICKHAMSES.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  800.  6s, 

SPLENDID  BROTHER.  Fourth  Edition, 
Cr.  ivo.  6s. 


NINE  TO  SIX-THIRTY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

TH.ANKS  TO  SANDERSON.  Second 
Edition,  Cr,  8&f.  6s. 

DEVOTED  SPARKES.  Second  Edition 
Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  MASTER  ROCKA- 
FELLAR’S  VOYAGE.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  y.  6d. 

Sldgwlck  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.  6s. 

THE  LANTERN-BEARERS.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

THESEVERINS.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.ivo. 
6s. 

ANTHEA'S  GUEST.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.  6s. 

LAMORNA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

Snalth  (J.  C.).  THE  PRINCIPAL  GIRL 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

AN  AFFAIR  OF  STATE.  SecoTui  Edition. 
Cr.  ivo.  6s. 


Somerville  (E.  (E.)  and  Ross  (Martin). 
DAN  RUSSEL  THE  FOX.  Illustrated. 
Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

Thurston  (B.  Temple).  MIRAGE.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  dr. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).  ALISE  OF 
ASTRA.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 
THE  BIG  FISH.  Third  Edition,  Cr,  ivo. 
dr. 


WebUng  (Peggy).  THE  STORY  OF 
VIRGINIA  PERFECT.  Third  Edition. 
Cr,  ivo,  6s. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.  Sixth  EdiHon. 
Cr.  ivo.  6s. 

FELIX  CHRISTIE.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
ivo.  dr. 

THE  PEARL  STRINGER.  Second  Edi- 
tiofi.  Cr.  ivo.  ds. 


Weyman  (Stanley).  UNDER  THE  RED 
ROBE.  Illustrated.  Twenty-third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  ivo.  6s. 


Whitby  (Beatrice).  ROSAMUND.  Secotui 
Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  dr. 


Williamson  (C.  H.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR : The 

Strange  Adventures  of  a Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Twenty-first  Edition.  Cr.  ivo.  6s. 
Also  Cr.  ivo.  IS.  net. 
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THE  PRINCESS  PASSES;  A Romance 
OP  A Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Sva.  6s.  net. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 

Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  Illustrated. 

Eighth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY.  Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated. Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  8oo.  6s. 


LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s 

THE  GOLDEN  SILENCE.  Sixth  Edition.. 
Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

THE  GUESTS  OF  HERCULES.  Thira 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  HEATHER  MOON.  Fifth  Edition., 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  LOVE  PIRATE.  Second  Edition.^ 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OP 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Sixth] 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Methuen’s  Two-Shilling  Novels 

Crown  Svo.  2s.  net 


Botor  Chaperon,  The.  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

Call  of  the  Blood,  The.  Robert  Hicbens. 

Card,  The.  Arnold  Bennett. 

Clementina.  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

Colonel  Enderdy’s  Wife.  Lucas  Malet. 

Felix.  Robert  Hicbens. 

Gate  of  the  Desert,  The.  John  Oxenham. 

My  Friend  the  Chauffeur.  C.  N.  and 
A.  M.  Williamson. 

Mystery  of  the  Green  Heart,  The.  Max 
Pemberton. 


Old  Gorgon  Graham.  G.  H.  Lorimer. 

Princes  Virginia,  The.  C.  N and  A.  M. 

Williamson. 

Search  Party,  The.  G.  A.  Birmingham. 

Seats  of  the  Mighty,  The.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker. 

Servant  of  the  Public,  A.  Anthony 
Hope. 

Set  in  Silver.  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
Severins,  The.  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

Sir  Richard  Calmady.  Lucas  Malet. 
Vivien.  W.  B.  Maxwell. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  Jj.  6d. 


Getting  Well  of  Dorothy,  The.  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford. 

Girl  of  the  People,  A.  L.  T.  Meade. 

Hepsy  Gipsy.  L.  T.  Meade,  w.  6d. 

Honourable  Miss,  The.  L.  T.  Meade. 

Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage.  W.  Clark 
Russell. 


Only  a Guard-Room  Dog.  Edith  Ek 
Cuthell. 

Red  Grange,  The.  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

Syd  Belton  : The  Boy  who  would  not  go 
to  Sea.  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

There  was  once  a Prince.  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 
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Methuen’s  Shilling  Novels 

Fcap.  Svo,  IS,  net 


Anna  of  the  Five  Towns.  Arnold  Bennett. 
Barbarv  Sheep.  Robert  Hichens. 

Charm,  The.  Alice  Perrin. 

Dan  Russel  the  Fox.  E.  CE.  Somerville 
and  Martin  Ross. 

Demon,  The.  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson. 
Fire  in  Stubble.  Baroness  Orczy. 

Guarded  Flame,  The.  W.  B.  Maxwell. 
Hill  Rise.  W.  B.  Maxwell. 

Jane.  Marie  Corelli. 

Joseph  in  Jeopardy.  Frank  Danby. 

Lady  Betty  Across  toe  Water.  C.  N. 
and  A.  M.  Williamson. 

Light  Freights.  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

Long  Road,  The.  John  Oxenham. 

Mighty  Atom,  The.  Marie  CorelU. 

Mirage.  E.  Temple  Thurston. 


Missing  Dblora,  The.  E.  Phillips  Oppen 
heim. 

Round  the  Red  Lamp.  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

SaYd,  the  Fisherman.  Marmaduke  Pick- 
thall. 

Secret  Woman,  The.  Eden  Phillpotta. 
Severins,  The.  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
Spanish  Gold.  G.  A.  Birmingham. 
Splendid  Brother.  W.  Pett  Ridge. 

Tales  of  Mean  Streets.  Arthur  Morrison. 
Halo,  The.  Baroness  von  Hutten. 

Tyrant,  The.  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 
Under  the  Red  Rose.  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
Virginia  Perfect.  Peggy  Webling. 

Woman  with  the  Fan,  The.  Robert 
Hichens. 


Methuen’s  Sevenpenny  Novels 

Fcap.  Svo,  "jd.  net 

ANGEL.  B.  M.  Croker. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  THE  BUCCANEER.  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hynk. 
I CROWN  THEE  KING.  Max  Pemberton. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

LONE  PINE,  R.  B.  Townshend. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SPIDER.  Bertram  Mitford. 

MASTER  OF  MEN.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  Eden  Phillpotts. 

BY  STROKE  OF  SWORD.  Andrew  Balfour. 
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